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HON. ROGER MINOTT SHERMAN. 


Tue death of this distinguished 
man, spread a peculiar sensation 
throughout the wide sphere of his 
fame. ‘The death of all worthy 
men is indeed lamented as far as 
their character is known, and their 
influence felt. This grief deepens 
and extends itself, in proportion to 
the importance of the stations they 
have worthily filled, the good they 
have accomplished, the fair fame 
they have won. But beyond the 
sacred enclosure of private friend- 
ship, these feelings quickly give 
way to the conviction that others 
will soon be raised up to fill their 
places ; that the wheels of society 
will move onward without material 
hindrances, and not want fit instru- 
ments for propelling them forward 
in their proper course. But there 
is an order of men, * few and far 
between,” whose departure diffuses 
a degree of sorrow, which is not 
fully assuaged by such reflections. 
They are the men of real great- 
ness, whose equals we rarely see, 
and who, in their generation, shine 
as suns amid the lesser lights of the 
intellectual sky. Others may arise 
in their place, to be the leaders and 
supports of the people, the strong 
pillars and ornaments of the church 
and the state. But every really 
great man has qualities, or a com- 
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bination of qualities, which are pecu- 
liarly his own: which are singular, 
unique, inimitable, and shed about 
him a sort of luster and fragrance, 
which is altogether unrivaled. ‘They 
who have been wont to admire this 
* individuality of genius,” look in 
vain for any thing twin to it in 
any other person, however eminent 
or peerless in his own way; and 
when it vanishes, they are discon- 
solate in their grief, never expect- 
ing to behold again the same com- 
bination of intellectual and moral 
qualities. 

Judge Sherman was one of that 
sort of men, whose death has wide- 
ly diffused this species of sorrow. 
Although we may see his equals or 
superiors, yet we do not expect 
again to see greatness in the same 
shape and aspects, exhibiting the 
same hues and proportions in every 
part, the same principles, man- 
ners and habits, in a like majestic 
and venerable person. vs it is our 
instinct, in such a case, to perpetu- 
ate the external figure in such a faint 
image as art can impress upon the 
lifeless canvass, so we endeavor to 
give a posthumous duration to his 
intellectual and moral greatness, by 
sketching its features to the best of 
our ability, in definite and enduring 
records. The feeling that such a 
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tribute is due to the high qualities of 
Mr. Sherman, and will profit those 
who survive him, is as just, as it is 
widely extended beyond the circle 
of private friendship. We propose, 
therefore, to present a condensed 
view of his character, and such an 
analysis of the elements and sources 
of his strength, as the space we can 
consistently allot to this purpose 
will permit. 

The Hon. Roger Minorr Suer- 
MAN was the son of the Rev. Josiah 
and Martha Sherman. He was born 
at Woburn, Mass., May 22, 1773, 
and was the youngest of six chil- 
dren. His father was brother to the 
Hon. Roger Sherman of revolu- 
tionary celebrity, who will ever be 
illustrious as one of the most emi- 
nent of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was in 
the fourth generation of descent 
from Capt. John Sherman who em- 
igrated from Dedham, England, to 
Watertown Mass., about the year 
1635. His mother was daughter of 
the Hon. James Minott, of Concord, 
Mass., a man of eminence in his 
day. She was in the fifth line of 
descent from George Minott who 
came from England, and was one 
of the first settlers of Dorchester, 
Mass., and a ruling elder in the 
church planted there. The unset- 
tled and tumultuous state of society 
during the Revolution, rendered the 
situation of many clergymen preca- 
rious and unsettled. ‘The father of 
the subject of this notice came to 
Milford in this state in 1775, and 
was for some time pastor of the 
second church in that town. He 
thence removed to Goshen, and for 
some years ministered to the church 
in that place. He finally settled in 
Woodbridge, and continued in the 
ministry there the residue of his 
days. These changes occurring du- 
ring the childhood and youth of his 
son, the latter, of course, accompa- 
nied him through these migrations. 
We have no knowledge that during 
this period of his life he exhibited 
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any peculiar traits or indications, 
or that any events occurred respect- 
ing him worthy of record. It must 
indeed have been apparent, that his 
mind was of a superior order. Nor 
did he contract any habits unfriend- 
ly to intellectual growth and culture. 
His character was unstained by 
vice. He had the stimulus of judi- 
cious perental training, and, what 
is often still more effective, of pov- 
erty, to make the most of his facul- 
ties and opportunities. 

In 1789, when sixteen years old, 
he entered the Sophomore class in 
Yale College. Six weeks afterwards 
his father died, leaving his family 
destitute, as his salary had barely 
been adequate to his support. But 
it is seldom that any obstacles or 
difficulties can arrest or prevent the 
education of a first rate mind. A 
kind Providence will usually con- 
spire with its own resolute deter- 
mination, and untiring efforts to sur- 
mount all obstacles, and give it the 
advantage of the most perfect dis- 
cipline and culture. His uncle, 
Roger Sherman, of illustrious mem- 
ory, received him into his family, 
and aided him to the extent of his 
ability. During the last two years 
of his academic course, he resorted 
to teaching in New Haven, in order 
to obtain the means of defraying his 
expenses. But he so arranged the 
hours of his school, that it did not 
prevent his regular and punctual at- 
tendance on all the College exerci- 
ses, nor his maintaining a high rank 
as a scholar. 

After the completion of his aca- 
demic course, he immediately com- 
menced the study of law. For this 
purpose he placed himself under the 
tuition of the most celebrated jurist 
in the state, and contrived, mean- 
while, to support himself by teach- 
ing. For the first two years after 
his graduation, he taught an acade- 
my in Windsor, and studied law 
with the Hon. Oliver Ellsworth, 
who was among the greatest of the 
great men of that period, and for 
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some time Chief Justice of the Su- 

reme Court of the United States. 
He next studied in the office of the 
late Judge Reeve, of Litchfield, and 
paid his current expenses by teach- 
ing a common school. 

But superior talent can not long 
be cramped for want of reasonable 
facilities for its full development. 
In March, 1795, he was chosen tutor 
in Yale College, and became the 
instructor of the class that gradua- 
ted in 1797. He continued the 
study of law under the Hon. Sim- 
eon Baldwin, who still survives his 
distinguished pupil. He retained 
his tutorship until May of the fol- 
lowing year, when, having been a 
short time previous admitted to the 
bar in New Haven, he resigned the 
office, and located himself as a 
practicing lawyer at Norwalk, Conn. 
In the office of tutor, he displayed 
decisive tokens of those high quali- 
ties and endowments, which raised 
him to subsequent fame. He suc- 
ceeded the late Judge Gould in the 
charge of the class which he in- 
structed. The elegant scholarship, 
the lucid logic, the exquisite taste, 
the rhetorical finish, as well as the 
urbane and graceful manners, for 
which this gentleman was distin- 
guished, are still remembered by 
many of our readers. It was, there- 
fore, a somewhat hazardous position 
for a new incumbent, unless he was 
thoroughly furnished for his place. 
In the following sketch of Mr. Sher- 
man’s career as tutor, communicated 
by a member of the class under his 
tuition to Rev. Dr. Cooley of Gran- 
ville, Mass., we see that those same 
qualities of mind and heart, which 
made him eminent through life, made 
him so in this station. ‘ His first ap- 
pearance, owing to his extreme mod- 
esty, was not imposing. To say that 
he was unassuming, is not saying the 
whole truth. He seemed difident to 
a degree hardly compatible with a 
station which required the exercise 
of authority, as well as the commu- 
nication of instruction. No dispo- 
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sition, however, was at any time 
manifested to make a comparison 
with his predecessor in office disad- 
vantageous to the new incumbent ; 
and, in a short time, it was found 
that none could be made. Such 
was his perfect acquaintance with 
the studies of his pupils, his eleva- 
ted and comprehensive views, and 
his clear and happy method of giv- 
ing instruction, combined with the 
unfeigned friendliness of his man- 
ner, that his influence operated as 
efficiently and more benignly than 
any exercise of authority could 
have done. He encouraged much 
oftener than he reproved ; but when 
reproof was necessary, he adminis- 
tered it in such a manner as to 
leave the subject of it more his 
friend than he was before. He re- 
mained in this situation somewhat 
more than a year, enjoying the en- 
tire confidence of the trustees of 
the College, and of his associates in 
the faculty, the affections of his 
pupils, and the respect of all.” 
During his tutorship he joined the 
church in Yale College. As this 
was the period when his religious 
opinions and feelings became set- 
tled, and took that determinate and 
fundamental bias which they re- 
tained through life, it is proper to 
record, briefly, what is known of his 
history in relation to this subject. 
We have every reason for believing 
that, during his childhood and youth, 
he enjoyed the wisest Christian 
training and nurture, and was sur- 
rounded by the most pure and pro- 
pitious Christian influence. His fa- 
ther was an able and popular min- 
ister of the old New England stamp. 
His mother wasa lady of rare strength 
of mind and excellence of charac- 
ter. It could scarcely be otherwise 
than that such parents should, in 
the most judicious and effective way, 
bring up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. 
That they did so, we infer from the 
high Christian character of their 
children, from the reverential man- 
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ner in which Mr. Sherman was wont 
to allude to them; and still more 
decisively, from the fact that his 
piety was of that solid, symmetrical, 
discriminating cast, which rarely ap- 
pears in one who has not “ from a 
child known the Holy Scriptures.” 
One of his sisters married the Rev. 
Justus Mitchell, of New Canaan, 
an excellent minister, who, like 
many of the most eminent clergy- 
men of that period, obtained a por- 
tion of his support by teaching. 
While preparing for College, and 
subsequently during his vacations, 
until he was settled in life, Mr. Sher- 
man was much in his family. In the 
family of his uncle, also, and while 
studying law, he was under the 
influence of the highest models of 
Christian character, of men who 
were pillars and ornaments of the 
church as well as the state. But 
at this portentous period, when the 
shock of the French revolution agi- 
tated, and the poison of French in- 
fidelity tainted the whole civilized 
world, the infection spread exten- 
sively in this country. Infidelity 
was fast growing into fashion with 
young men of rank and education. 
Multitudes thought the profession of 
it to be essential to a reputation for 
intellectual independence, and the 
only way of escaping the reproach 
of mental servility and vulgarity. 
Another cause of the prevalence of 
this spirit, was the general deprava- 
tion of the public mind by the pro- 
tracted war of the Revolution. But 
to whatever cause it may have been 
due, infidelity had at this period a 
most disastrous prevalence in Yale 
College. Says Prof. Kingsley, in 
his life of Dr. Dwight, “ the degree 
to which it prevailed may be con- 
jectured from the following fact. A 
considerable proportion of the class 
which he (Dr. Dwight) first taught, 
had assumed the names of the prin- 
cipal English and French infidels, 
and were more familiarly known by 
them than by their own.” As Dr. 
Dwight became president shortly af- 


ter Mr. Sherman became tutor, it is 
clear that the whole education of the 
latter must have been pursued in 
the midst of this pestilential atmos- 
phere. Nor was he wholly unaf- 
fected by it. Although he was nev- 
er swerved from his habitual purity 
of life and manners, yet he was for 
atime, during his collegiate course 
or soon afterwards, shaken by the 
ingenious sophistry of Hume; a 
writer who by his precision and per- 
spicuity of style, his dialectic skill 
and subtilty, was peculiarly fitted to 
awaken the admiration of a youth- 
ful mind, in which the logical fac- 
ulty was predominant. But this 
skeptical aberration was transient. 
It put him in a position so uncon- 
genial with the whole structure and 
genius of his mind, with the whole 
scope of his early impressions, his 
tastes and predilections, that he 
could no more be held to it than a 
sturdy oak momentarily bent from 
its upright attitude by a tornado. 
He soon found in studying Edwards, 
that a profounder metuphysical sa- 
gacity than Hume’s had been brought 
to the support and triumphant vindi- 
cation of divine truth. Dr. Dwight, 
too, no sooner took charge of the 
College, than he put forth his gigan- 
tic strength in battling and crushing 
the rampant deism which prevailed 
among the students. Of his elo- 
quent discourses then delivered on 
this subject, we have often heard 
Mr. Sherman express the most fer- 
vent admiration. His original reli- 
gious opinions returned with new 
strength of conviction. He was not 
only confirmed in his belief of them, 
but he felt their truth experimental- 
ly. They were impressed on him 
** with the demonstration of the Spir- 
it and of power.” He became in 
the judgment of charity a true Chris- 
tian. He made profession of his 
faith by joining the College church, 
and through a long life held fast his 
profession, a shining example of 
Christian excellence. But we will 
not dwell on this subject, as we shall 
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revert to it again when we come to 
give an estimate of his whole charac- 
ter, after having completed the nar- 
rative of the chief events of his life. 

He was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Gould, Dec. 13, 1796. She was the 
daughter of Doctor William Gould, 
formerly of Branford, but at that 
time of New Haven, and sister of 
the late Hon. James Gould of Litch- 
field. With this gifted and estima- 
ble lady, who still lives to mourn his 
loss, he was united for near half a 
century, in the enjoyment of great 
conjugal and domestic happiness, 
terminated only by his death. ‘The 
only issue of the marriage was two 
sons, born Oct. 18, 1799. Their 
names were James Minott, and Will- 
iam Gould. They were children of 
extraordinary promise, and had no 
blight overtaken them, we know not 
why the celebrity of the father would 
not have been perpetuated in his 
sons. They both displayed from 
infancy rare intellectual and moral 
qualities. They were conscientious, 
and had a religious and devotional 
turn to a degree seldom witnessed 
in childhood. They showed uncom- 
mon brilliancy, vigor, and buoyan- 
cy of mind, a strong love of study, 
of the exact sciences, and of ele- 
gant literature. But in God’s mys- 
terious providence, they were both 
smitten, before the high hopes which 
they reasonably excited could be 
realized. 

James M. had progressed in his 
studies with remarkable rapidity till 
the age of fifteen, when he became 
the subject of strong religious im- 
pressions. Owing to an unfortunate 
circumstance which occurred at an 
important crisis in his spiritual ex- 
ercises, they degenerated into a fix- 
ed and incurable melancholy. This 
at length disordered and consumed 
his mind, till it issued in decided 
insanity. After medical skill had 
done its utmost, the distemper still 
remained, with occasional abate- 
ments and lucid intervals. It was 
during one of these intervals that 
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he entered the class in Yale College 
which graduated in 1825. He was 
obliged by a recurrence of his mal- 
ady to take a dismission before the 
close of his Freshman year; but 
while he remained, we understand, 
on the testimony of one of his class- 
mates, that he stood without a rival 
among them, especially in the de- 
partment of mathematics. Almost 
daily he engaged, at the recitations, 
in discussions with his tutor upon 
principles and methods of solving 
arithmetical and algebraical ques- 
tions altogether beyond the appre- 
hension of most of his classmates. 
This was a decisive test of what he 
would have become, if he had re- 
tained unimpaired for life the origi- 
nal powers of his mind. He died 
in Bloomingdale Asylum, Aug. 8, 
1833. ‘Those who knew him best 
had the highest confidence in his 
Christian character, and that, hav- 
ing put off this tabernacle in which 
he groaned, being burdened, he 
was clothed upon with the shining 
robes of immortality. Thus those 
parental hopes which had been rais- 
ed to the highest pitch were blasted. 
In place of them arose a long and 
severe trial of his parents’ faith, 
patience, and resignation. But they 
had this consolation to assuage their 
grief over his untimely decay, that 
he was endowed with a portion su- 
perior to all worldly riches, a glory 
resplendent above all earthly hon- 
ors. 
William G. died at Fairfield, Aug. 
15, 1838. He was early prostrated 
in a manner different from his broth- 
er, but still not less peculiar and af- 
flictive. When four years old, he 
was seized with epileptic fits. These 
returned upon him periodically till 
his death. ‘They produced a grad- 
ual, at first imperceptible, but in the 
end decisive decay of his bodily 
and mental powers. He was never 
insane. He was rather enfeebled 
and paralyzed as to the operations 
of his mind. He united with the 
church in Fairfield in 1815. His 
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first religious impressions can not 
be traced to any assignable date. 
From infancy he exhibited a con- 
scientious fear of God, which never 
forsook him, and signs of true piety 
which brightened until the day of 
his death. The most skeptical nev- 
er doubted his piety, however rudely 
they might stigmatize the generality 
of Christians as hypocrites. His 
conceptions of Christian truth and 
duty were remarkably just, exact, 
and discriminating. His conscience 
was tender and scrupulous to a de- 
gree almost morbid. In his case, the 
new creature in Christ remained 
sound, healthy, and entire, amid the 
total wreck of his natural powers. 
In death he doubtless departed to be 
with Christ, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest. Thus, the untimely blight of 
these sons of promise, came with 
the alleviations of hope, and paren- 
tal grief was softened by the bright 
prospects of the beloved dead. 

In 1807 Mr. Sherman transferred 
his residence from Norwalk to Fair- 
field, where he remained till his 
death. Here he was a chief pillar 
in church and society. He exercis- 
ed a powerful and beneficent influ- 
ence in all ecclesiastical, civil and 
social concerns. He shed a dignity 
and luster over the society of the 
place, and gave importance and 
fame to the town and county. 

He had practiced law but a short 
time before his eminence in his pro- 
fession was universally felt and ad- 
mitted. Nor would it have been 
otherwise, had he begun his career 
in any age orcountry. He brought 
to the bar an extraordinary combi- 
nation of qualities for success. His 
mind was of the highest order—dis- 
tinguished for logical acuteness, elas- 
tic energy, and indefatigable appli- 
cation. His person was dignified 
and commanding. His elocution 
was sonorous, graceful, and impres- 
sive. His manners courteous and 
winning. His life was unsullied, 
and his character not only unim- 
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peachable, but of great weight. His 
fidelity to his clients and devotion 
to his cases, were thorough and un- 
varying. Hence he forthwith rose 
to the first rank in his profession, 
and before his death was confessed- 
ly without an equal as a practitioner 
at law in his own state. His busi- 
ness rapidly increased, till in his 
own and other counties of the state, 
and in great cases in other states, 
he was tasked to the full extent of 
his abilities. In this practice he 
continued through life, except when 
withdrawn from it to official stations, 
or preveated by sickness. 

In politics, Mr. Sherman belong- 
ed to the school of Washington, Jay, 
Hamilton, Ellsworth, and his illus- 
trious uncle. While men of this 
stamp were ascendant in Connecti- 
cut, he was rising in political dis- 
tinction as rapidly as in the legal 
profession. While yet young, he 
was summoned to important public 
stations, and honored with the re- 
spect and confidence of the leading 
statesmen of that period ; being re- 
garded by them as a rising star of 
the first magnitude. In 1814 he 
was chosen a member of the upper 
branch of the legislature—a body 
then composed of our most able 
statesmen. Few elective bodies 
have so seldom changed their mem- 
bers. Whoever was once elected 
to it, retained his place until he for- 
feited it by mal-conduct, or was 
raised to a higher office. And in 
those days, a nice regard was had 
to merit in the allotment of these 
and all other public offices. When 
this is the fact, a senate of twelve, 
virtually permanent, is sure to be 
composed of the most gifted men. 
In illustration of the scrupulous re- 
gard which was had to actual merit 
in the popular election of senators, 
we have often heard Mr. Sherman 
say, that of the whole number nom- 
inated, there was one man who at 
each election for several years was 
almost but not quite elected ; and 
this exactly represented his actual 
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merit in comparison with his rival 
candidates. And whatever may be 
said of other changes, it will hardly 
be claimed, that in this respect, po- 
litical measures have since changed 
for the better. Mr. Sherman re- 
mained in this body until 1818, when 
the present state Constitution was 
adopted, the federal party was pros- 
trated, its leaders for a time ostra- 
cized, or virtually branded as ineli- 
gible to official stations. While he 
was a member of the legislature, he 
displayed such a devotion to the 
true interests of the state, such abil- 
ity in striking out, drafting and ad- 
vocating important measures ; in 
short, such high statesmanship, that 
he at once took the first rank among 
his associates. At this time he was 
compelled by his private circum- 
stances to decline a nomination to 
Congress which his political friends 
proposed to procure for him. Al- 
though yet young, he was chosen 
by the legislature a member of the 
convention of delegates of the New 
England states, which convened at 
Hartford in 1814. He drafted the 
report of the committee of the le- 
gislature, recommending a delega- 
tion to that convention, an able and 
eloquent document. No convention 
that ever assembled in this country 
has met at a more appalling crisis, 
or upon weightier business. The 
predominant party in New England 
was thoroughly alarmed, and sent 
to it none but her most gifted and 
trusted men. Whatever may be 
thought of the doings and tendency 
of that convention, into which we 
have at present no space to inquire, 
the patriotic and honorable designs 
of such men as Mr. Sherman can 
not be questioned. In this body he 
displayed that assiduity, penetration, 
wisdom in deliberation, and elo- 
quence in debate, for which he had 
previously established a reputation. 
The public have had reason to de- 
plore and abhor the rancor of party 
feeling which strove to make mem- 
bership in this convention a re- 
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proach, and drove many of the ex- 
cellent and gifted men who compos- 
ed it from the future service of their 
country in those public stations for 
which they were qualified. In this 
way Mr. Sherman was deprived of 
many marks of public favor which 
none could deny his title to; but 
the state was the greatest sufferer. 
Notwithstanding this obstacle to 
his political advancement, Mr. Sher- 
man’s integrity and purity, com- 
manding intellect, and impressive 
eloquence, won for him among the 
pure and intelligent portion of the 
people a high degree of confidence, 
admiration, and celebrity, and rais- 
ed him to some honorable official 
distinctions. His own town, though 
of opposite politics, occasionally, 
when important interests were pend- 
ing, elected him as its representa- 
tive in the legislature. ‘Towards the 
close of his life, in May, 1839, he 
was chosen by the legislature an as- 
sociate judge of the Supreme Court 
of the state. During the same ses- 
sion, he was earnestly supported as 
a candidate for the United States 
senate; and it is believed that if he 
had fully harmonized with the dom- 
inant party on some prominent points 
of public policy, he would have been 
elected. We have often heard it 
observed by those qualified to judge, 
that in this body his rank would have 
been scarcely inferior to that of Cal- 
houn, Clay, and Webster, had he 
like them devoted the most of his 
life to the affairs of state. He fill- 
ed the office of judge with signal 
and preéminent ability, as his print- 
ed opinions in volumes 13th and 
14th of the Connecticut Reports 
abundantly show. We lament that 
these are the most important monu- 
ments of his mind which he has left 
behind him. In the spring of 1842 
he resigned this office on account 
of ill health. He now wanted but 
a single year of threescore and ten. 
Up to this time he had never been 
disabled by any serious indisposition 
from the most arduous professional 
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service. But his bodily health and 
vigor now began to show a sensible 
decay. With successive alternations 
of prostration and recovery, he pass- 
ed the residue of his days amid 
those genial supports and solaces, 
which home alone can supply to 
sinking and expiring nature. But 
while his material part decayed, his 
intellectual and spiritual part re- 
mained sound and unimpaired. His 
eye was not dim, neither was his 
natural force abated. His mind re- 
tained its crystal clearness and 
elastic vigor to the end. It showed 
no faltering or staggering in grap- 
pling with adversaries the most 
adroit and powerful, and with sub- 
jects the most intricate and mazy. 
It was observable also, that during 
this period his Christian graces were 
matured and brightened to an unu- 
sual luster; as we are divinely as- 
sured that the path of the just is as 
the shining light, shining more and 
more unto the perfect day. He 
died in the serene hope of a bless- 
ed immortality, Dec. 30, 1844, at 
the age of seventy one years and 
seven months. Deep and loud was 
the wail of lamentation over this 
event, the echoes of which have not 
yet died away. His funeral pre- 
sented a sublime and imposing spec- 
tacle. Unadorned by artificial pomp 
or pageantry, it was august and im- 
pressive far beyond such finsel dis- 
play. Ina small rural village, in 
the depths of winter, an immense 
concourse of people gathered to pay 
their last and spontaneous tribute 
to departed greatness and worth. 
There were the three ministers who 
had been successively his pastors, 
officiating in the funeral solemnities. 
There were the dignitaries of the 
state, his venerable associates in 
professional and public life. There 
was the church, the ecclesiastical 
society, the community to which he 
belonged,—mourning over the loss 
of a chief pillar, on which they had 
long leaned for support. There were 
the humble and obscure, lamenting 
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the demise of one whose greatness 
they admired, whose goodness they 
revered, by whose benignity they 
had been cheered and allured. From 
the sanctuary in which he had wor- 
shiped for near forty years, the 
vast procession moved at the bid- 
ding of the knell to the house ap- 
pointed for all the living. He was 
laid in the grave just as the bright 
sun sunk beneath the western hori- 
zon. And it was beautifully said, 
that the setting sun would not more 
certainly rise again, than the body 
then committed to the dust would 
rise on the morning of the resur- 
rection clad in vestments of immor- 
tal splendor. 


We will now attempt a brief es- 
timate of Mr. Sherman’s character 
and talents, as displayed in every 
sphere in which he moved. 

To say that he had a mind of ex- 
traordinary power, is simply to say 
what is conceded by all who knew 
him. Were we to delineate its pe- 
culiar features, we should fix upon 
his logical powers as the most char- 
acteristic and prominent. ‘This was 
the base on which his whole intel- 
lectual superstructure rested, and 
from which it derived its adaman- 
tine strength and solidity. Nothing 
could be more palpable to one fa- 
miliar with him, than that his mind 
played with the greatest ease and 
nimbleness when it was put upon a 
course of direct and pure argumen- 
tation. When summoned to con- 
front and expose ingenious sophis- 
try, to fathom the profound, to dis- 
entangle the intricate, to unveil the 
occult and abstruse,—it sprang to 
the work without apparent effort, as 
a pleasure, we had almost said as a 
recreation. It seized the truth of 
which it was in quest, and threaded 
the mazes where sophistry had 
sought to hide it, with spontaneous 
ease and intuitive certainty. Nor 
was he conient till he had hunted 
the fallacy of a deceptive argument 
out of ail its lurking places, and 
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silenced his antagonist by making 
its absurdity palpable. He would 
not rest till it was clear that the ar- 
gument involved some proposition 
so plainly false, that none could 
have a face to contend for it. In 
his positive arguments, he would 
seize upon some admitted and un- 
questionable truth, which virtually 
involved the point at issue, and from 
this truth, which perhaps at first sight 
would seem to many entirely irrele- 
vant, he would by a series of steps 
as regular and concatenated as the 
demonstrations of Euclid, educe the 
proposition which he had underta- 
ken to maintain. And when he 
thus reached his conclusion, he sur- 
prised as well as confounded his an- 
tagonist by the dexterous, rapid, un- 
looked for manner in which it was 
done. He was fond of giving to 
all his arguments somewhat of the 
air of a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, in respect to certainty and pal- 
pable conclusiveness. ‘This high 
logical power was conspicuous in 
his arguments at the bar, and gave 
a distinctive and characteristic hue 
to all the productions of his mind. 
In public addresses, political, reli- 
gious, and benevolent, in unpretend- 
ing religious exhortation, in conver- 
sation, in every attempt to impress 
his fellow men, his observations 
would invariably cast themselves in- 
to a logical or argumentative shape. 
He would not merely labor to pro- 
duce a favorable impression in be- 
half of the view he was advocating, 
but he would endeavor to do it by a 
demonstration of its truth, by sta- 
ting some admitted premise, from 
which he showed his views to be in- 
evitable sequences. Or if he were 
laboring to impress some admitted 
but unfelt truth, he would still de- 
monstrate how and wherein it sur- 
passed in magnitude and importance 
its influence over us. This trait of 
his mind gave him a peculiar apti- 
tude and fondness for metaphysical 
discussions, always excepting the 
dreamy transcendentalism of Fichte 
Vou. IV. 2 
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and his successors. So far as met- 
aphysics have been infused into the- 
ological discussions, he was at home 
in the dialectics of the schools, and 
was ready to grapple with the most 
astute of the metaphysico-theologi- 
ans. It is needless to add, that this 
characteristic trait of his mind qual- 
ified him to master with ease the 
subtleties and intricacies, the hair- 
breadth distinctions and broad prin- 
ciples, which intermingle in the pro- 
fession to which he devoted his life, 
and to reach an eminence in it which 
few are privileged to gain. 

With this rare logical penetration, 
his mind was distinguished for that 
clearness in conception, thought, 
and reasoning, without which, how- 
ever one may be an artful sophist, 
he can not be a good reasoner. 

His mind was remarkable for the 
sustained vigor of its movements. 
Others may have surpassed him in 
meteoric brilliancy, or occasional 
displays of unnatural, spasmodic 
energy. Few could equal him in 
the steady, unflagging, never-failing 
vigor of his mental operations. His 
powers never faltered or grew weary 
under any degree of pressure. How- 
ever intense had been his applica- 
tion to the most perplexing or wea- 
risome cases, however fatigued or 
debilitated in body, his mind never 
lost or relaxed its tone, its buoyan- 
cy, its activity. After the most ex- 
hausting application, it was still un- 
exhausted, and would spring instant- 
ly to any subject set before it. 

Hence he had an unusual power 
of intense and protracted applica- 
tion. As in his case study was not 
wearisome or oppressive, so it was 
habitual, thorough, and uninterrupt- 
ed. He could hold his mind in pa- 
tient and fixed attention to any sub- 
ject. until he had mastered it. Nor 
did he fail to put this talent to use. 
This mental trait is so essential to 
success and eminence, that without 
it all his other gifts would have been 
abortive. 

The not 
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strongly developed, was yet in 
due proportion in the structure of 
his mind. That he had no strong 
taste for the poetical and fanciful, 
is beyond a doubt. That a higher 
measure of what Wordsworth calls 
“the vision and faculty divine,” 
would have given to his mind great- 
er ardor aad brilliancy, to his elo- 
quence a more impassioned and 
glowing fervor,—that thus his lo- 
gic would oftener have been so 
heated as not only to enlighten 
and convince, but to kindle and 
melt,—is not improbable. But still, 
this faculty was ever ready and fer- 
tile enough to supply an ample stock 
of apposite illustrations, which add- 
ed clearness and cogency to his ar- 
guments. To any higher develop- 
ment of it, the whole nature of le- 
gal practice is unpropitious. 

But if there was aay thing here 
which minute criticism would de- 
tect, it was rarely felt, for its place 
was supplied by another quality, 
which he possessed in a remark- 
able degree ; we mean a confidence 
in the truth of what he advocated, 
almost amounting to enthusiasm, 
and in his ability to render that 
truth evident and conspicuous to 
others. Hence he became earnest 
and ardent in his manner of speak- 
ing, and commonly threw into his 
speeches the fervid glow, the ve- 
hement, impetuous, overwhelming 
movement, of impassioned elo- 
quence ; and often would rise and 
swell from the even current of his 
logic, till he overflowed all the ar- 
tificial embankments of rhetorical 
precision, and swept away all obsta- 
cles like a cataract. In this he was 
aided by his ready command of a 
rich, classical, sonorous diction. His 
preparations for public speaking 
seldom if ever extended to the lan- 
guage he used. But it was because 
he was never ata loss for choice, 
exact, and felicitous words without 
it. Nor was this a merely natural 
or fortuitous gift. It was the effect 
of thorough intellectual discipline, 
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and of assiduous culture. He was in 
early life a fine classical scholar, and 
never lost his relish and admiration 
for those great “‘ masters of senten- 
ces,” the Latin and Greek classics. 
He had carefully studied some of the 
English authors most distinguished 
for perspicuity, terseness, and ele- 
gance of style. Probably most who 
have been accustomed to hear him, 
would say that he generally stood 
alone among his associate practition- 
ers, in uniformly sustaining a chaste, 
dignified, and fluent diction. If we 
might assign it to any distinct order 
of style, we should pronounce it Ci- 
ceronian, it was so free and flowing, 
yet polished and accurate. 

To the utterance of such a dic- 
tion, his voice was remarkably fit- 
ted. Its articulation was easy and 
distinct, its tones full, clear, and me- 
lodious. When it was attuned to 
the right pitch, and inspired by his 
kindling interest in his subject, its 
discourse was music. And as the 
fire burned within him, it waked 
him to that energy and emphasis in 
tone and gesture which are insepa- 
rable from genuine eloquence. Nor 
was the effect of the whole unaided 
by his dignified and impressive per- 
sonal appearance; which in his 
countenance and whole bodily fig- 
ure was lofty and commanding. It 
bespoke the man himself, whose 
qualities were translucent through it. 

He was not incapable of humor 
and satire, with exquisite sallies of 
which he sometimes enlivened his 
addresses, and so relieved by a gay 
and sprightly turn, the sturdy march 
of his logic. ‘This power however 
he used sparingly, and seldom with 
severity, except in way of retort ; 
when its salient flashes were struck 
from him by this sort of collision, 
they were often consuming and fa- 
tal. When, in reply to an oppo- 
nent, he had said, “ you might as 
easily splita hair as make sucha 
distinction,” and that opponent spor- 
tively held up one plucked from his 
own head partially bisected, he re- 
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joined, “I did not say a bristle, 
sir.” 

He did not confine his studies to 
his own profession. He liberalized 
his mind by an acquaintance with 
the sciences and arts generally ; es- 
pecially such as could be made trib- 
utary to his profession. He often 
astonished and delighted men of 
other professions, as he exhibited to 
them the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge in their respective de- 
partments. In cases at court, which 
could be elucidated by exhibiting the 
principles of any science, he sel- 
dom failed to show his advantage. 
Hence, he was peculiarly successful 
and eminent in patent cases, and in 
all cases depending on the principles 
of medical jurisprudence. From his 
frequent employment in patent cas- 
es, and consequent examination of 
the ingenious inventions of the coun- 
try, he became deeply interested in 
the application of science to the 
arts. He exhibited a high talent for 
mechanical inventions. Had he 
been a practical mechanic, we have 
no doubt he would have distinguish- 
ed and enriched himself in this way. 
Within the last ten years he invent- 
ed a steam engine which produced 
a rotary, without the intervention of 
a reciprocating motion. Although 
ithas never been sufficiently per- 
fected for practical purposes, it may 
yet prove to be an invention of great 
and lasting utility. 

As a jurist, we have pretty fully 
described him in the portrait we 
have already drawn of the qualities 
of his mind. Indeed his intellectu- 
al were so blended with his legal 
productions, that it was hardly pos- 
sible to portray the qualities of his 
mind, without giving his traits as a 
lawyer. It may be added, that these 
high endowments raised him to an 
eminence almost peerless in every 
department of legal practice. He 
was great as a counsellor, great in 
pleas before the jury, and in pleas 
before court. But it should be ob- 
served also, that his greatness ap- 
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peared just in proportion to the diffi- 
culties and perplexities he had to en- 
counter. He proportioned his efforts 
to the magnitude and difficulties of 
hiscase. He said but little when little 
need be said, and showed his great- 
ness by knowing and stopping when 
he had said enough—a habit which 
many of our public speakers would 
do well to learn. It was only in 
abstruse and complicated questions 
of law that his full strength appear- 
ed, and that his extraordinary logic- 
al powers were brought into full ex- 
ercise. Here he most excelled, and 
was most unrivalled. To unravel 
knotty points, to educe some great 
principle from a chaos of decisions, 
to trace to its origin, or analyze into 
its elements, a doctrine of law which 
seemed adverse to him, were pro- 
cesses as easy to him as multiplica- 
tion and division in arithmetic. His 
acumen, penetration, and ready mas- 
tery of the most involved cases, to- 
gether with his great legal learning, 
industry, fairness, integrity, his com- 
manding person, and courteous man- 
ners, rendered him an illustrious or- 
nament of the bench, to which he 
was finally elevated. 

In the practice of the law his 
course was marked by the strictest 
integrity, by fidelity to his clients, 
and fidelity to his own conscience. 
He has stated his principles thus : 

“| have ever considered it as one 
of the first moral duties of a law- 
yer, and have always adopted it as 
a maxim in my own practice, never 
to encourage a groundless suit, or a 
groundless defense ; and to dissuade 
a client from attempting either of 
them in compliance with his ani- 
mosities, or with the honest prepos- 
sessions of his own judgment; and 
I ever deemed it a duty in a doubt- 
ful case, to point to every difficulty, 
and so far as I could, discourage 
unreasonable anticipations of suc- 
cess.” 

In the dignity and suavity of his 
manners, and his courteous deport- 
ment towards court, jury, parties, 
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and witnesses, he was a model for 
imitation. But we pass to speak of 
his qualities as a statesman. 

We confess some embarrassment 
in attempting to do justice to our 
subject in this particular, owing to 
the fact that party influence almost 
wholly excluded Mr. Sherman from 
the public councils during that whole 
period of his life in which his in- 
tellect had reached its maturity, and 
his fame its zenith. He was of that 
order and style of men that were 
ascendant in a former generation, 
and have almost wholly disappeared 
from the present. If an occasional 
specimen of them remains, he is 
like the solitary oak, that stands in 
solemn grandeur after the whole 
surrounding forest has been cut 
away. At this day, no man isa 
statesman, who is not also a_politi- 
cian; by which we mean, that all 
who are called to conduct public 
affairs, are obliged to engage more 
or less in schemes either corrupt or 
incorrupt, and attend to a system- 
atic machinery of party politics, 
without which, it has come to pass 
within the last twenty years, that 
no man can get or keep an office of 
state. Before this, capability, fitness 
and fidelity were the great requisites 
for gaining office. These are not 
indeed without their influence now. 
But it can not be denied that party 
tactics, personal maneuvers, and 
adroit expedients, to say nothing of 
base intrigues and unscrupulous 
frauds, often overpower merit in 
political contests, and that they have 
a more powerful and disastrous in- 
fluence than formerly, in conferring 
places of honor and emolument on 
the unworthy. Until mankind be- 
come vastly better than they now 
are, this management and plotting 
to get office, often sinking to the 
most desperate profligacy, is likely 
to prove an evil inherent in popular 
governments, to be patiently endured 
rather than suffer the greater evils 
of an hereditary monarchy. With 
all this modern, yet well nigh indis- 


pensable scaffolding of political ele- 
vation, Mr. Sherman had no sym. 
pathy, and in it he could take no 
part. His training, habits, tastes 
and moral feelings revolted from it 
—so much so, that had he attempted 
the artifices of vulgar politicians, he 
would have been awkward and un. 
successful. This was one cause 
of his exclusion from political office, 
while a large portion of intelligent, 
virtuous people felt that, above all 
other men in Connecticut, he was 
entitled to a seat in the Senate of 
the United States, and that in this 
position he would have been an 
honor to the state, and a blessing 
to the nation. Indeed, anterior to 
this new state of things, when per- 
sonal merit was a sufficiently buoy- 
ant cause of political elevation, Mr. 
Sherman was rapidly rising to a 
point from which he could have 
commanded any office in the gift 
of the state. 

Thus excluded from political of- 
fices, which he did not covet but 
rather shunned, and absorbed in 
the practice of law, Mr. Sherman, 
during the ripest portion of his life, 
was in no situation to develop and 
exhibit his powers of statesmanship. 
And yet, by whatever untoward cir- 
cumstances true genius may be 
cramped, there is an elastic, irre- 
pressible energy in it, which 


“Can not but by annihilating, die.” 


His mind was much employed, and 
his influence greatly felt, upon the 
legislation of his own state. For 
more than twenty five years he at- 
tended the legislature as an advo- 
cate before the committees, that 
matured and shaped the business of 
the session. He also framed a great 
number of important bills, and pro- 
cured their adoption by the legisla- 
ture. Most of these are now incor- 
porated into the fixed and funda- 
mental laws of the state. They 
relate chiefly to judicial proceed- 
ings, and are designed to remove 
needless formalities, hindrances and 
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delays, and to render the attainment 
of justice, cheap, certain and expe- 
ditious. We can only point to some 
of the more important of these, as 
they lie on the pages of the Statute 
Book, without describing their ob- 
jectsand bearings. They are found 
in the Connecticut Statute Book, 
edition of 1838, pp. 119, 44, 222, 
66, 76, 80, 300. 

He gave great attention to the 
subject of currency and finance. 
These topics of late have been 
extensively and unhappily mixed 
with party politics. Few men have 
studied or mastered them more 
thoroughly. In the great financial 
convulsions, which an inflated cur- 
rency has inflicted on the country, 
he appeared before the public with 
plans which he had devised for rem- 
edying the evil. These plans are 
all based upon one fundamental 
principle, viz. that all increase of 
the currency, beyond the amount 
that the laws of trade would bring 
into the country, if paper money 
was unknown, is an evil, and tends 
to disaster and ruin. He was in 
favor of paper money on account 
of its convenience, but opposed to 
its use for the purpose of augment- 
ing the currency. He was a strict 
bullionist. Hence he was opposed 
to every scheme for the emission of 
paper money, which did not provide 
for its prompt redemption in specie, 
in every possible emergency. He 
was opposed to all toleration of in- 
convertible paper issues, to any ex- 
tent, in any crisis, or on any pretext 
whatever. We believe that if this 
principle had been adhered to in 
this country, the terrific, destructive 
and demoralizing commercial con- 
vulsions with which it has been 
scourged, would have been avoided : 
and that all future deviations from it 
willterminate in similar catastrophes. 

Inthe commercial revulsion which 
followed the over-stimulated trade 
that arose after the last war, Mr. 
Sherman, under the signature of 
“ Aristides,” published a letter to 
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Mr. Crawford, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, in reference to the 
United States Bank. This institu- 
tion had been so mismanaged, as to 
aggravate for atime the evils it was 
designed to cure. It had lost com- 
mand of its capital by putting it out 
in rash accommodation loans, thus 
fanning the spirit of wild adventure, 
and reducing itself to the verge of 
temporary insolvency. ‘To remedy 
this, Mr. Sherman, after an elab- 
orate discussion of first principles, 
insisted that ** two rules ought to be 
rigidly enforced. First, to discount 
no accommodation paper. Second- 
ly, to admit no renewals, but always 
require full payment when the term 
of credit has expired.” 

After the great commercial ex- 
plosion of 1837, he published some 
letters over the signature of * Frank- 
lin,” to the Hon. Levi Woodbury, 
then Secretary of the Treasury. 
In these he proved that the disasters 
of that period arose from an enor- 
mous expansion of the currency be- 
yond its natural limits, through the 
unrestrained issues of the banks, 
He proposed to his consideration a 
project of a national bank, of suf- 
ficient capital to wield a controlling 
influence over state institutions, 
guarded by ample checks against 
the possibility of expanding the 
currency beyond the demands of 
the laws of trade: with extraordi- 
nary provisions for the safety of 
stockholders, and with securities 
for bill-holders and other creditors, 
which could fail only in the event of 
the dissolution of the government. 
We can not here present the de- 
tails. These letters attracted much 
attention. 

During the session of Congress 
1841-2, he drafted a “ Plan for the 
safe keeping and disbursement of 
the public revenue, for a uniform 
currency, and for facilitating ex- 
changes in the United States.” It 
was placed in the hands of the Chair- 
men of the Finance Committees of 
the Senate and House. It was the 
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basis of the plans which they re- 
ported to their respective branches 
of Congress. But they encumbered 
it with so many additions and alter- 
ations, that it was divested of its 
original simplicity. Early in the 
next session he published his Plan, 
over the signature of “ Franklin,” 
with an elaborate exposition and 
vindication of it, and of the various 
points in which it differed from either 
of the projects submitted in the re- 
ports made at the previous session. 
It was extensively published in the 
leading journals of both political 
parties, and was much commended 
by moderate men on all sides. It 
aimed at a compromise between the 
two parties. It met the great de- 
mand of one party for a sound 
national paper currency and me- 
dium of exchanges; and of the 
other, for a strictly specie standard, 
and for the custody of the public 
revenues in a governmental depos- 
itory, without the aid of banks. 
* Severely simple in its provisions,” 
as it was well described to be, much 
applauded in all quarters, and little 
objected to, yet such was the then 
exasperated and chaotic state of 
parties, that no exchequer or fiscal 
project could be adopted. It of 
course failed. But it was no small 
satisfaction to its author, that the 
changes which Sir Robert Peel has 
since introduced into the Bank of 
England, were based upon the same 
fundamental principles. 

Mr. Sherman believed that the 
greatest dangers of our republic 
arise from the immense and con- 
stantly augmenting patronage at the 
disposal of the President of the 
United States. In his view, this 
strikes into parties their deepest 
taint of corruption, and kindles the 
most desolating fires of political 
contention. To abridge this pat- 
ronage was with him an object to be 
coveted and sought, as beyond all 
others essential to the welfare and 
perpetuity of the republic. In 1840, 
he addressed a letter on this subject 


through the public journals, over 
the signature of “ Patrick Henry,” 
to the Hon. Erastus Root, who had 
then introduced some resolutions 
into the New York Legislature, de- 
signed to call attention to it. In 
this letter, he proposed that the 
power of appointing all officers, ex. 
cept such as are the immediate 
agents, representatives or counsel. 
lors of the President, should be 
taken from him and vested ina 
committee, chosen by lot from 
among the members of Congress, 
This he believed would staunch the 
evil at its source. Says he, “if 
the twelve thousand postinasters and 
the host of others who are sustained 
by executive bounty—with the still 
more numerous expectants of office, 
could hope to gain no personal ad- 
vantages by influencing the minds 
of electors, that which now gives 
form and vigor to party power, would 
entirely cease, and the depths of po- 
litical corruption would be dried up.” 
The late Hon. James Hillhouse, 
many years since foreseeing the 
monstrous growth of this evil, which 
was then in its germ, introduced 
resolutions for a similar purpose 
into the Senate of the United States. 
His plan was to elect the President 
himself by lot, from the senior por- 
tion of the senators. But it is to 
be feared that the causes which 
render such an amendment to the 
Constitution necessary, will forever 
prevent its adoption. 

Without prolonging this account 
of Mr. Sherman’s course and opin- 
ions in respect to public affairs, we 
believe that it may be truly said, 
that as a statesman he was sagacious, 
patriotic and incorrupt; that he had 
eminent gifts for the public service, 
and shone with peculiar luster when- 
ever he was summoned to it; that 
had he spent his life in it, he would 
have had few equals, and still fewer 
superiors ; that he was too indepen- 
dent to cast his opinions wholly in 
the mould of any political party, 
and too upright to compromise them 
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for the sake of office ; that he never- 
theless uniformly desired and pro- 
moted the success of one of our 
great political parties in preference 
to its rival; and that without polit- 
ical preferment, he gained a public 
confidence and celebrity which few 
acquire with it. 

We shall devote our remaining 
space to a view of his religious 
character; for this thoroughly con- 
sidered, includes not only his atti- 
tude and bearing towards God, but 


towards man, his whole private and . 


social character. 

If we were to give the more ex- 
act shades of his Christian charac- 
ter, we should say that it was more 
strongly marked by principle than 
by feeling. By this we mean, that 
it was more evident and conspicu- 
ous in his uniform and steadfast ad- 
herence to Christian truth, his con- 
scientious and consistent discharge 
of Christian duty, the even tenor of 
his unspotted and exemplary life, 
than in the frequent display of exube- 
rant and impulsive emotions. ‘This, 
while it lends a grace and buoy- 
ancy to a consistent and exemplary 
life, is too often a monstrosity di- 
vorced from it. The longer we 
live, the more we value steadfast, 
sterling, trustworthy Christian prin- 
ciple, above all other manifestations 
of Christian character. Not that 
Mr. Sherman was deficient in Chris- 
tian feeling. He was every way 
earnest and hearty. But he was 
not highly excitable, now in a fever 
of ill-balanced zeal, and now in an 
ague of Laodicean coldness. In 
his natural temperament, he was 
calm, steady and uniform. In his 
religious opinions he was clear and 
fixed. His scriptural and theologi- 
cal knowledge was extensive and 
profound beyond that of many di- 
vines. Hence it was to be expected 
that true religion would develop it- 
self in just proportions, and with a 
steady and serene luster. There 
1s abundant evidence that in all his 
extended intercourse and contact 
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with men, he left a decided impres- 
sion of his religious character, and 
that he aimed to be governed by 
strict Christian principle. There 
was scarcely a man of eminence in 
the secular professions in the whole 
country, in regard to whom this im- 
pression was more distinct and uni- 
versal, or who had a higher stand- 
ing and influence in the church. 
This conscientious adherence to 
Christian principle characterized the 
whole man in every sphere and re- 
lation of life, and grew in strength 
and maturity till his death. 

This principle, moreover, rested 
upon no sandy foundation. It rested 
upon the solid basis of evangelical 
doctrine—of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. He was a Calvinist of the 
school of Edwards and Dwight. 
This scheme of doctrine, which lies 
at the foundation of stable and con- 
sistent piety, he adopted not from 
traditional or any merely human 
authority, but from a careful study 
of the Scriptures. He was con- 
vinced that it is “* the faith once de- 
livered to the saints” in the oracles 
of God, and that it accorded with 
his spiritual wants and experience. 
Nor was he less attached to the 
order, than the doctrines of the com- 
munion to which he belonged, and 
in which he had been reared. He 
was a sincere and hearty Congrega- 
tionalist. But while he was clear 
and firm in his doctrinal belief and 
denominational attachments, his te- 
nacity of these things was free 
from all bigotry and narrowness. 
He had the largest catholicity. He 
loved all, of whatever name, who 
appeared to love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity. He had an eye 
to discern, and a heart to rejoice in 
and promote whatsoever things are 
true, lovely and of good report in 
every Christian communion. 

If he was a Christian, he was of 
course a man of prayer. But our 
knowledge of his habits in this re- 
spect is not, as in too many cases, 
limited to mere inference from his 
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Christian profession. He daily 
gathered his own household around 
the family altar. He was always 
ready, when called upon, (which 
was often,) to pray in the social 
meeting and public assembly. He 
was much in the habit of urging 
the necessity and efficacy of prayer ; 
and gave evidence that he knew 
whereof he affirmed, in blessed ex- 
perience. 

His humility was uncommon and 
striking. It was the more conspic- 
uous by contrast with that greatness, 
of which there was so strong a 
temptation to be proud. In the 
eyes of all, it made that greatness 
still greater, and gave ita finer, no- 
bler mould. In intercourse with 
men greatly his inferiors, his deport- 
ment was modest and unassuming. 
He was benignantand affable in his 
demeanor towards the humblest. 
None were repelled—all felt wel- 
comed and attracted to him. He 
loathed all arrogant and supercil- 
ious manners. 

He was highly benevolent and 
tender in his feelings. He had a 
quick and strong sympathy with 
persons in distress, and was prompt 
in exertions to assuage their sufler- 
ings. In the ordinary intercourse 
of life he was reluctant, almost to 
a fault, to wound or disturb the 
feelings of others. For no service 
was more excruciating to him, than 
to administer the faithful wounds 
of a friend. Hence in society, of 
which he was highly fond, his man- 
ners were marked by great cour- 
tesy and amenity, as well as dignity 
and grace. These, united to his 
great conversational resources, made 
him an ornament and favorite in 
the social circle. To all worthy 
public, charitable, and religious ob- 
jects, he gave a prompt and power- 
ful support, by his ready and able 
advocacy, his great influence, and 
his liberal contributions. But of 
this we shall yet speak more dis- 
tinctly. 

He was distinguished for hon- 
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esty, fidelity, truth—in a word, for 
all that goes to form general up. 
rightness of character. On all these 
subjects his standard was high and 
severe. He could not endure any 
deviations from them, either in him. 
self or others. With a high and 
delicate sense of fidelity and hon. 
esty, he was punctilious in fulfilling 
every engagement and obligation, 
and in discharging every sort of 
claim which could be due from 
himself to others. And he thought 
lightly of most of the excuses by 
which men gloss over breaches of 
trust and promise, and the neglect 
to satisfy the reasonable claims of 
others. Nor did he limit the appli- 
cation of these views to mere pe- 
cuniary covenants and obligations; 
he extended them to whatever is 
due from one to another. His ad- 
herence to truth was no less uni- 
form and tenacious. Nor would he 
compromise it for the sake of per- 
sonal advantage. He would not do 
violence to his convictions and prin- 
ciples for the sake of honor and 
emolument. He would not swerve 
from his principles, or shrink from 
avowing and maintaining them, 
though assailed with a tornado of 
popular clamor and obloquy. He 
abhorred and eschewed all trick 
and artifice, of every sort, for catch- 
ing a transient popular applause, 
and winning inglorious distinctions. 
Not that he was destitute of ambi- 
tion; but it was a noble, Christian 
ambition. He coveted not that var- 
nished celebrity which quickly fades 
and is abraded; but that golden 
luster which brightens with time, 
and under every successive ordeal. 

But what we inquire after with 
especial interest, in the case of a 
great man in Israel, is his attitude 
and course with reference to the 
promotion of religion. Was his 
mighty influence earnestly put forth 
and decisively felt in advancing the 
cause of Christ? In this respect, 
Mr. Sherman was a burning and 
shining light, that sent its rays far 
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and wide. In his own church and 
congregation he was a chief pillar. 
He was ardently devoted to their 
welfare, and did his utmost to pro- 
mote their peace, purity and en- 
largement. By his counsels, his 
influence, his able public advocacy, 
his substantial pecuniary contribu- 
tions, he took the lead in all meas- 
ures for the promotion of religion, 
and of all good things. But his 
own church was peculiarly endear- 
ed to him, and none could more 
sincerely say, 
“ Beyond my highest joy, 
I prize her heavenly ways, 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymus of love and praise.” 

None were more punctual, con- 
stant and devout, in attendance upon 
the public worship of the Sabbath : 
or more glad when greeted with 
the summons, “ let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” If in any place 
his death has left an aching void, it 
isin his own loved sanctuary. In 
all hambler meetings for prayer and 
conference, conducted either par- 
tially or wholly by the brethren, he 
was a regular and delighted attend- 
ant, a prompt and mighty helper. 
Whenever desired, he was ready to 
raise his voice in prayer, and to 
give the word of familiar, impres- 
sive exhortation. He had an ex- 
traordinary gift for expounding the 
Scriptures with clearness, cogency 
and eloquence. If he were present 
and the minister were absent, there 
was no difficulty in sustaining all 
the services of a meeting, with high 
interest and profit. On some of 
these occasions, at the cal! of the 
moment, he has electrified the meet- 
ing with strains of eloquence, which 
he rarely surpassed in his highest 
efforts at the bar. 

In this readiness to every good 
work we think him a model to pro- 
fessional men, many of whom, how- 
ever gifled with powers of public 
address, shrink with morbid sensi- 
liveness from taking any part in 
religious meetings. We believe, 
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that by a little self-denial at the out- 
set, the service would soon cease to 
be self-denying; that they would 
find an ample compensation in their 
extended influence for good, and 
their assurance of the divine appro- 
bation. 

But if his own parish was the 
center, it did not furnish the cir- 
cumference of his Christian influ- 
ence. It radiated over the county, 
the state, the whole country. His 
purity of character, his known de- 
votion to the sacred interests of re- 
ligion ; his sagacity, eloquence, and 
acquaintance with doctrinal and ec- 
clesiastical subjects, gave him great 
weight in all ecclesiastical affairs, 
all religious and moral movements. 
On these matters, he was much re- 
sorted to for counsel and aid. His 
very name was a tower of strength. 
As he was always serious in his 
views of all subjects, and had a 
strong interest in those great objects 
to which the clergy are profession- 
ally devoted, he was fond of their 
society and cultivated their acquaint- 
ance. He was widely known, be- 
loved, and revered among them. 

In regard to those great move- 
ments for spreading the Gospel and 
purifying the world, which have 
had their birth and growth during 
the present century, Mr. Sherman 
was fully imbued with that spirit in 
which they had their origin and 
support. They sprung from that 
diffusive spirit of Christianity which 
had long been dormant, but begun 
to be roused from its lethargy not 
far from the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Their birth was nearly 
contemporaneous with his birth to 
newness of life. His whole reli- 
gion therefore had its development 
and shaping in connection with 
them; it grew with their growth, 
and st rengthened with their strength, 
and was trained to a quick and ac- 
tive sympathy with them. 

This diffusive spirit of Christian- 
ity, which had long been suffocated, 
has made the whole period of Mr. 
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Sherman’s Christian life the era of 
revivals, missions, reforming enter- 
prises, and of systematic agencies 
for circulating the Bible and diffu- 
sing Christian knowledge. From 
the great revival of 1740, till the 
opening of the present century, the 
American church had been in a 
course of constant decline. Re- 
vivals had almost wholly ceased. 
War had demoralized the nation. 
The unsettled and precarious state 
of the country before the adoption 
of the Constitution, had fostered a 
reckless and desperate spirit, and 
debauched the manners and morals 
of the young. All Protestant chris- 
tendom, too, had been lapsing into 
the same lukewarmness and degen- 
eracy. Meanwhile infidelity waxed 
bold, and with infuriate malignity 
assailed the very being of Chris- 
tianity, and marshalled its brazen 
legions to obliterate it from the 
world. The nations were convulsed 
with wars, and terrified with the 
victories and conquests, the inva- 
sions and menaces of the mighty 
hunter of his race. The shock of 
the French revolution, and the con- 
tagion of the atheistic and anarchi- 
cal principles which produced it, 
had spread through the civilized 
world. Whatever was venerable, 
sacred and divine, began, in this as 
well as other lands, to be treated 
as a hoary abuse, and to be threat- 
ened with subversion. In this crisis, 
religion was reduced to its extreme 
depression, and the prospect in 
relation to it was dark and alarm- 
ing. But the thickest darkness pre- 
cedes and ushers in the dawn. The 
friends of God were alarmed. They 
saw all human supports and props 
giving way. ‘They were driven to 
a reliance on that arm which is 
never shortened that it can not save. 
They were roused to extraordinary 
prayer for the outpouring of the 
Spirit. The dry bones began to 
move. Revivals began to appear, 
of great depth, frequency and con- 
tinuance. Instead of an unbeliev- 


ing fear of its own dissolution and 
prostration by the powers of dark- 
ness, the church was aroused to 
aggression upon their dominions, 
and felt that its surest means of 
preservation lay in unlimited ex- 
pansion. It also felt that this was 
the surest panacea for the temporal, 
social, and political evils that afflict 
our race ; the only effectual anti- 
dote to that spirit of revolution and 
anarchy which was then the scourge 
of nations. Into these views and 
feelings, leading Christian states. 
men who had been perplexed and 
alarmed at the growth of that fell 
spirit, which they could not exor- 
cise or control, heartily entered. 
Wilberforce may be taken as the 
leader and model of a numerous 
class, that were raised up at this 
time in Britain and this country. 
The inspiring idea which animated 
them was, that the hopes of our 
race for time and eternity depend 
upon the diffusion of pure and vital 
Christianity. This, in their view, 
was the salt of the earth. Hence 
they were ready to every good 
work. They combined with evan- 
gelical ministers in rousing the 
church, and in concerting and sus- 
taining measures for making its 
light to shine, and bringing its effec- 
tive energies and resources to bear 
upon a world lying in wickedness. 
Mr. Sherman was one of this class 
of men. He imbibed this spirit in 
its earliest development, and was 
actuated by it through life. He 
gave his earnest and efficient aid to 
all trustworthy schemes and organi- 
zations for propagating the Gospel 
in our own and foreign lands—to 
all sound measures for promoting 
Christian morals, and for the relief 
of suffering humanity. He indeed 
repudiated with abhorrence the er- 
ratic schemes of a spurious and 
infidel philanthropy ; that counter- 
feit benevolence which has been 
struggling to displace the true; 
those moral empirics and nostrums 
that kill when they promise to cure, 
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and poison instead of medicating 
the sources of sin and misery. Had 
he done otherwise, we should have 
ceased to revere either his great- 
ness or his goodness. But to every 
solid scheme for conveying to men 
the blessings of the everlasting Gos- 
pel, for improving their mora!s and 
assuaging their woes, he gave his 
hearty and effective support. He 
was a principal officer in some of 
our most important Christian organ- 
izations; and that he was not in 
others, was owing to the fact, that 
he refused all offices to which he 
could not give thorough attention. 


f) 
RELIGIOUS 


Ovr readers will recollect that in 
Vol. Il, pp. 560-8, we took some 
notice of Phillippo’s Jamaica, and 
made it the basis of a historical ar- 
gument in favor of the safety and 
expediency of emancipation. We 
had not at that time the means of 
judging intelligently of the truth- 
fulness of the author’s representa- 
tion of the religious and moral state 
of the people. Since then we have 
received the following article from 
the pen of an American missionary 
in that island. It comes to us at- 
tested by the ecclesiastical body in 
Jamaica to which he belongs, and 
before which it was read.—Epiror. 


In the British West India Islands, 
during the period in which the abo- 
lition of slavery was under discus- 
sion, party feeling ran very high. 
On the side of the oppressor was 
power. The whole proprietary body, 
embracing the wealth and influence 
of the islands, was leagued against 
emancipation. Opposed to these, 


* Jamaica, its Past and Present State. 
By James M. Phillippo, of Spanish Town, 
Jamaica, twenty years a missionary in 
that island. 
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If the life of such men is a pub- 
lic blessing, their death is a public 
calamity. But our loss is their 
gain. It is fit that we have their 
characters spread out before us, 
not only as a just tribute to them, but 
for our own profit—that so we may 
be excited to imitate them so far 
as they followed Christ. And when 
we have traced the career of men, 
who were favored with extraordi- 
nary success and distinction in life 
to their dying moments, how does 
all the brilliancy of worldly glory 
fade away before the overshadow- 
ing luster of the immortal diadem ! 


STATE OF JAMAICA. 


were the missionaries of all denom- 
inations, who, with very few noble 
exceptions, were the slaves’ only 
friends. Legal enactments, restrain- 
ing the power of the master, had 
been forced upon the islands by the 
imperial government, but they form- 
ed an inefficient barrier against his 
avarice and passion. In his minis- 
ter, the negro ever found one who 
was ready to listen to his story of 
wrong, and often an able and efh- 
cient advocate, through whom his 
grievances were made known and 
redressed. This led, on his part, 
to grateful respect and confidence, 
always strongly expressed, and a 
desire to pursue such courses of ac- 
tion as would secure to him the 
highest good of so valuable a friend- 
ship: whilst it excited in the pro- 
prietary body deep disgust and hate 
for the persons of those whom they 
regarded as combining with their 
slaves against them, and suspicion 
and distrust of their motives and 
objects. The representations made 
by these parties of each other, and 
of the slaves, were as diverse as 
possible; not unfrequently involv- 
ing the most direct and palpable 
contradictions. They saw the same 
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things through radically different 
media. 

‘This was substantially the state of 
things in ali the British islands at 
the period of emancipation in 1834. 
In Jamaica it was emphatically so. 
In 1838, the apprenticeship, a mod- 
ified but very onerous form of serv- 
itude, was abolished by the volun- 
tary action of the legislature of those 
islands in which it had been adopt- 
ed. And since then these antago- 
nist parties have gradually, and to 
a very great extent, lost their asper- 
ities, and are taking much more ra- 
tional and less exclusive views of 
their relative positions. The storm 
is past, and is soothing down toa 
calm. The time for retrospect has 
come; and the excitement over, 
many see, in tone and spirit, in con- 
struction and expression, much that 
was ungenerous and unjust. 

The slave, transformed into a 
freeman, is dropping his servility to 
his master, his hypocrisy to his min- 
ister, and is developing himself in 
his unconstrained and real charac- 
ter—in many instances, it must be 
acknowledged, with less of virtuous 
principle than his sanguine friends 
had hoped. Society, in its various 
departments, is adjusting itself upon 
its natural basis, developing its mu- 
tual harmonies and dependencies ; 
there is a returning circulation in all 
the ramifications of the body politic, 
indicating a progressive convales- 
cence from the convulsive shock 
the system had received; and the 
history of the bloodless revolution 
is announced by the imposing title 
at the head of this article. 

Mr. Phi'lippo’s credentials are of 
a very high order. His long resi- 
dence in the island, his central po- 
sition at the seat of government, and 
the sanctity of his profession, enti- 
tle him to great consideration. He 
has witnessed the change of which 
he professes to give the history, in 
all its stages. He was an active 
participator in the strife, and if we 
may infer from his work, drank 
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deep of its waters, and certainly he 
had every opportunity of knowing 
whereof he aftirms. 

It may be doubted whether the 
time has yet arrived for writing the 
history of West India emancipation ; 
but whenever it is written, it should 
rise above the prejudices and pre- 
possessions of the hour, and the ex- 
aggerations to which they gave rise. 
History is the truest philosophy ; Its 
teachings are absolute wisdom. li is 
a restless anda resistless revolution- 
ary agent, and always on the side of 
humanity; and he who perverts its 
testimony, or darkens its light, com- 
mits a crime against human nature. 

In the #5 sent stage of th a 
mare a Ai we) \ey lak jm- 
portance that ihe ea IF herd 
the enfranchisement of the be 
of Great Britain—the circumstan- 
ces, conditions, and relations of par- 
ties to each other and the govern- 
ment—be clearly understood ; and 
that reports of progress, and of ac- 
tual results, be accurate and impar- 
tial. A dispassionate, well consid- 
ered, thoroughly authentic history of 
Jamaica, would be of immense value 
at this juncture. It would be oil 
to the troubled waters, sofiening as- 
perities, correcting errors, silenc- 
ing objections, and casting a broad, 
pure light over all the questions 
involved in this “delicate” and 
momentous subject. Such a work 
Mr. Phillippo’s is not. Reasonable 
doubts must be excited in every can- 
did mind, whether such a miracu- 
lous transformation as is there de- 
scribed can possibly have taken 
place in soshort a period of time. 
A nation of slaves, who, according 
to Mr. Phillippo, were ignorant, de- 
based, corrupt, almost imbruted, in 
the space of a few years converted 
to a nation of meek, humble, self- 
denying, consistent Christians ; for 
such, to a degree far exceeding the 
developments of Christian charac- 
ter in the churches of England and 
America, does Mr. Phillippo repre- 
sent them. 
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The work was very evidently pre- 
pared for a meridian far removed 
from that under which its scenes 
were enacted. A more striking 
proof of this can not be given than 
the reception it has met with. In 
England and America it has passed 
through several editions, and been 
eulogized by a multitude of presses ; 
it is regarded as authority, and quo- 
ted as history; while here it finds 
no indorser. Not a gentleman in 
the island could avouch its accura- 
cy, even in general terms, without 
seriously compromising his integri- 
ty. Pity, grief, displeasure, dis- 
gust, are the only terms which can 
express its reception in Jamaica by 
all classes of society. Every one 
knows that it is not Jamaica as it is, 
and very many good men find them- 
selves sadly perplexed for such a 
solution of it as will preserve to Mr. 
Phillippo unimpeached veracity and 
sanity. 

it is impossible to advert to all 
the objectionable passages in the 
work, nor is it necessary. With its 
errors in science we have nothing 
todo. Mr. Phillippo was a mission- 
ary, and had he not provoked criti- 
cism by assuming the technicalities 
of science, with some show of ac- 
curacy, they would have passed un- 
noticed. Nor is it wonderful that a 
person of his temperament should 
throw a deep shade over every thing 
prior to freedom; though the un- 
varnished facts of that period are 
sufficiently harrowing, without a 
deeper tint to heighten the contrast. 
But that he should give the rein to 
his fancy, and so entirely suffer the 
wish to be the father to the thought, 
in describing the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the freedmen, is 
as wonderful as itis mournful. We 
differ from him in the conclusions 
at which he has arrived, foto celo. 

The first establishment of mis- 
sions in the island was attended with 
great difficulty. The ‘sectaries” 
were treated with scorn and con- 
tempt; their proceedings narrowly 
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watched, and as far as possible their 
access to the slave population cut 
off. Of the imbruted condition of 
that population, a more terrible proof 
can not be given than the following 
testimony of the Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
a clergyman of the established 
church, quoted by Mr. Long, a Ja- 
maica historian. ‘ ‘To bring them,” 
says he, “to the knowledge of the 
Christian religion is undoubtedly a 
great and good design—in the in- 
tention laudable, and in speculation 
easy ; yet | believe, for reasons too 
tedious to be mentioned, that the 
difficulties attending it are, and Iam 
persuaded ever will be, insurmount- 
able.”—p. 106, Phil. ed. 1843. 

The Moravians attempted a set- 
tlement in 1754, and the Wesleyans 
in 1789; yet in 1805, another his- 
torian, Mr. Hanson, informs us there 
were “no seclarian parsons on the 
island ; adding, “* some few have 
attempted, but could not gain pros- 
olytes enough to afford them suste- 
nance.”—p. 105. 

Up tothe year 1815, missions had 
made no head against the torrent of 
iniquity ; indeed they scarce had 
other than a nominal existence. * In 
December of that year (1815) Mr. 
Shipman, Wesleyan missionary, ob- 
tained a license from the authorities 
to preach, although not until after 
several unsuccessful attempts. The 
chapel in Kingston, which had been 
closed for several years, was now 
re-opened.”—p. 106. 

This was the only Wesleyan sta- 
tion onthe island. Besides it, there 
was probably a Moravian station, a 
few native Baptist chapels, and one 
European Baptist missionary. “Two 
years afterwards (1817) the spirit of 
hearing had so greatly increased, 
that another chapel in connection 
with the same body of Christians 
(Wesleyans) was opened in another 
part of the city, and one also at 
Montego Bay. In the mean time, 
two more missionaries with their 
wives had been sent out by the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society.” Ina few 
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months, however, one of these fam- 
ilies quitted the island. From this 
time may be dated the permanent 
and successful establishment of mis- 
sions in Jamaica. “ The number 
of missionaries was from time to 
time increased, so that in 1824 
there were four Moravian stations, 
occupied by an equal number of 
missionaries; 8 missionaries and 
stations belonging to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society ; and five sta- 
tions, superintended by an equal 
number of missionaries of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society ;’—total 17. 
In 1831, the number of missionaries 
had increased to, “of Presbyteri- 
ans 4; of Wesleyan Methodists 16 ; 
of Baptist missionaries 16; of Mo- 
ravian missionaries 8 ;”—total, 44. 
In 1841, there were “ Presbyteri- 
ans 13; Wesleyan Methodists 29; 
Baptist missionaries 29; Moravian 
missionaries 12; to which add, the 
Independents 8 ; Congregationalists 
5; Wesleyan Association 5 ;(?)— 
total, 99.—pp. 105, 6, 7, 9, 10. 

The progressive growth of the 
Jamaica missions is here indicated. 
Their efficient operations commen- 
ced in 1817. In 1824 there were 
seventeen missionaries. In 1831 
there were forty four missionaries. 
In 1841 there were ninety nine mis- 
sionaries. 

The church of England is estab- 
lished by law. Its early ministers 
seem for the most part to have been 
the merest hirelings, and such many 
have continued to be till quite a 
recent period. Prior to 1816 there 
was a rector in every parish, with 
an average of 19,000 souls to each. 
Since then they have increased in 
numbers and efficiency, and in 184], 
including eight missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society, num- 
bered seventy four ministers, among 
whom are many excellent men. 

In the enumeration of * ministers 
now employed on the Sabbath in 
carrying on divine worship,” Mr. 
Phillippo includes those of the “ na- 
tive Baptists,” a most vicious and 


degraded class of religionists, who 
are doing incalculably more to fos- 
ter ignorance and superstition than 
they could possibly do, were they 
so disposed, to eradicate them. 
The denomination as it now exists, 
is an off-shoot from the larger Bap- 
tist churches in which the “ leader 
and ticket system” prevails. The 
original ** native Baptists’’ had been 
nearly absorbed by the churches of 
the British Baptist missionaries, and 
had only recently reappeared in 
force. ‘They numbered in 1842 
some fourteen preachers, and about 
10,000 members and inquirers, 
Their preachers for the most part 
are old leaders from the British 
Baptist churches, who have been 
expelled, for misconduct, or have 
quarreled with their ministers and 
seceded. They have taken their 
classes with them, baptized them 
into churches, aud installed them- 
selves as their spiritual guides, 

In the following extract Mr. Phil- 
lippo gives the number of those who 
are, as he supposes, in Christian 
communion with the various de- 
nominations. 

* As an additional evidence of the re- 
ligious transformation which has taken 

lace in this part of the missionary field, 
et us contemplate the numbers that have 
been hopefully converted to God since 
the introduction of the Gospel, together 
with the multitudes who are just awakened 
to a concern ubout their souls, and the 
change will appear sull more surprising 
and glorious. 

* In 1842 not less than 23.000 negroes 
and their descendants, are reported as 
being united in Christian fellowship with 
the Wesleyans. In the absence of ex- 
press data on which to ground an accu- 
rate calculation with respect to some of 
the denominations, it may be said, that 
about 5000 are connected with the Mo- 
ravians, 7000 with the Seottish Mission- 
ary Society, (Presbyterians,) about 2000 
with the London Missionary Society, 
1000 with the American Congregational- 
ists, 4000 with the Wesleyan Methodist 
Association, and 30,000 with the Baptist 
Missionary Society, making an aggregate 
of 72,000 souls, exclusive of those con- 
nected with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and such as are under the care of 
evangelical clergymen of the church of 
England, which will increase the gross 
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amount of real converts to upwards of 
100,000, fully one third of the entire 
black population of the island. But in 
addition to these, let the multitudes that 
have died since the commencement of 
missionary operations be taken into the 
calculation, and estimating the number 
at the rate of 25 per cent., making allow- 
ance for the great mortality of the slave 
opulation, and the number can not be 
os than 50,000, thus making the grand 
total of 150,000 souls hopeluily turned 
from the power of Satan unto God, chiefly 
within the short space of thirty years. 

*“ Connected with most of the denomi- 
nations, are persons called respectively 
inquirers, probationers, and catechumens, 
most of whom are considered to afford 

leasing indications of piety. The num- 
a of probi itioners attached to the Wes- 
leyan denomination may be estimated at 
2100; the Moravians, about 2000; Scot- 
tish Missionary Society, 2000; the Lon- 
don Missionary Society , 2000; the Amer- 
ican Congregationalists, 1000; the Wes- 
leyan Association, 2000; the Church of 
England, and Church Missionary Society, 
5000 ; the Baptists, 21,111; which with 
those of other denominations will make 
about 50.000. Thus it will be found that 
the grand total of professing Christians, 
connected with the different denomina- 
tions in Jamaica since the commencement 
of missionary efforts to the present time, 
is about 200, 000 souls. 

“Surely, at such a recital every pious 
and benevolent heart must leap for 
joy, and exclaim with adoring grititude, 
“What hath God wrought!” Two hun- 
dred thousand souls converted from hea- 
thenism and savage darkness, to the only 
true and living God! Two hundred thou- 
sand brands plucked from the fire, and 
multitudes more inquiring the way to 
Zion with their faces thitherward! Then 
think of the value of one soul.” 


This is a very remarkable, and 
quite a characteristic passage. 

First. The gross round num- 
bers of ‘those supposed to be in 
church communion, are set down 
as “ real converts.” Of the accu- 
racy of the estimates we will give 
buta single illustration. The Church 
{of England) Missionary Society 
and the evangelical ministers of the 
establishment, are estimated to have 
about 30,000 members and 5000 
inquirers under their care—add for 
children two fifths, and there will 
be 50,000 persons; subtract the 
number connected with the Church 
Missionary Society, estimated by 
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Mr. Caudler at 6000, and there re- 
main 44,000 under the care of 
** evangelical clergymen” in the es- 
tablishment. What proportion these 
bear to the whole number of cler- 
gymen, Mr. Phillippo does not tell 
us; but Mr. Knibb, one of Mr. P.’s 
most sympathizing brethren, in a 
recent speech from the platform of 
Exeter Hall, estimated the whole 
nuinber of persons attending the 
established churches of Jamaica at 


fifteen thousand !* The truth prob- 


ably lies 
extremes. 

Second. “ Fifty thousand” are 
estimated to have died in faith since 
the establishment of the mission. 

It is evident that in 1824, when 
there were only seventeen agents 
in the field, there could have been 
but a few thousand, say five thou- 
sand, professing Christians in the 
island. Referring to this period, 
Mr. Phillippo says, 


midway between these 


“A new era had dawned upon Ja- 
maica, and a change was gradually taking 
place, which in the short space of about 
twenty years has produced results prob- 
ably uuprecede nted in any age or coun- 
try.”’—p. 106. 

The ratio of the increase of the 
churches is indicated by that of the 
missionaries, and their rank growth 
has been since the year 1831. As 
a proof of this, we incidentally learn 
by a table on page 112, that the 
baptisms by the missionaries of the 
British Baptist Missionary Society, 
from the year 1835 to 1842, inclu- 
sive, were in round numbers twenty 
five thousand !—being an average 
of more than a thousand to each 
missionary in the field during the 
greater part of that period. The 
numbers for 1841 are not given, 
but we estimate them at 3000, which 
is the mean between those for 1840 
and 1842, which are set down re- 
spectively at 4684 and 2695. 

In the year 1840, John Caudler, 
an excellent minister of the Society 


* Mr. K. can not mean this. The 
published reports may err. 
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of Friends i:. England, made a 
laborious tour of the island and col- 
lected much valuable information. 
He states that there were then at- 
tached to the Baptist mission 21,777 
church members, and 21,111 in- 
quirers—quoled by Mr. Phillippo, 
p. 111. 

From the table on p. 112, already 
alluded to, it appears there were 
during the five years ending with 
1840, 18,691 baptized; 1,631 re- 
stored; 1,934 excluded. From the 
baptized, deduct 10 per cent. for 
deaths, 1,869 ; and the excess of the 
excluded over the restored, 304 — 
2,173, and 16,528 remain as the 
bona fide increase, which subiract 
from 21,777, the number of mem- 
bers in 1840, and we have 5249 
as the number of communicants in 
1834. 

If the other denominations have 
increased in the same ratio as the 
Baptist churches, there could not 
have been more than 20,000 or 
23,000 professing Christians in Ja- 
maica in IS34. In 1843, nine years 
after, they are estimated at 100,000, 
and those who have died in the faith 
are set down at 50,000. 

The Sandwich Islands mission 
was established in 1820. In its last 
report, it returns as the number of 
church members, 22,650, and the 
total number of deaths from the 
commencement of the mission, 
3,856—about 17} per cent. of the 
membership, which would give in 
this island a total of deaths of 
17,500; but suppose it to be 20,000, 
or even 25,000, and the estimate 
is in excess an hundred per cent. 
Let it be remembered the popula- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands has 
been decreasing during the whole 
period, while that of Jamaica has 
during the former part been slowly, 
and during the latter part rapidly 
increasing. 

Third. “The inquirers,” like- 
wise put down at 50,000, are spo- 
ken of ‘and enumerated as “ souls 
converted from heathenism and sav- 
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age darkness, to the only true and 
living God.” 

Has Mr. Phillippo been “ twenty 
years a missionary in Jamaica,” 
and does he not know what is meant 
by an “inquirer?” On page 146, 
in explaining the ticket and leader 
system, he tells us, 

“Tickets are oblong pieces of card 
paper, containing the date of the year, 
the initials of the different months or 
quarters, and sometimes a passage of 
Scripture, which are given to members and 
inquirers—to inguirers to secure their regu- 
lar attendance on the various means of 
grace, to bring them under strict spiritual 
supervision, and to afford ‘he minister an 
opportunity of secing them personally 
once a quarter, when such tickets are re- 
newed or exchanged, and to enable him to 
ascertain the regularity, or otherwise, with 
which they discharge their external duties. 

* Whenever any of the more private 
members succeed in awakening religious 
concern in the minds of others, they usu- 
ally introduce them to the class to which 
they themselves belong, and to the house 
of God After a term of probation such 
individuals are usually brought up to the 
minister by their respective leaders, as new 
recruits (so sometimes pleasantly called) 


for tickets, and to be enroiled as inquirers, 


the minister at the same time conversing 
with them and endeavoring to ascertain 
their sincerity.” 

The leader brings the “ new re- 
cruit’”” to the minister, who has a 
conversation with him; gives him a 
ticket, before receiving which he 
pays his “ duty” of 124 or 25 cents, 
and he is an enrolled inquirer. 
These tickets are exchanged once 
a quarter, at which time the minis- 
ter “* sees the inquirer, and perhaps 
several hundred more on the same 
day, and these persons, sufficiently 
awake to the concerns of religion, 
or desirous of the credit of belong- 
ing to some chapel, to pay their 
“ duty,” and exchange their tickets, 
are classed as “souls converted 
from heathenism and savage dark- 
ness, to the only true and living 
70d,” as ** brands plucked from the 
fire.” It surely can excite no won- 
der, that many regard the tickets 
they receive as the evidences of 
their piety, and their passport to 
heaven ! 
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Mr. Phillippo closes the passage 
upon which we are commenting, 
with, “and multitudes more inquir- 
ing the way to Zion with their faces 
thitherward.” 

These are not the technical inqui- 
rers who are included in the grand 
total of souls converted. They are 
enrolled inquirers. ‘ Multitudes,” 
in Mr. Phillippo’s vocabulary, has 
an expressive signification. He does 
not deal in units. His cypher sel- 
dom descends below thousands, 
Who, or where these multitudes 
are, we are unable to tell; we will 
however allow Mr. Phillippo the 
benefit of them in the estimate we 
are about to make. 

The population of Jamaica, ac- 
cording to the late census, is about 
400,000. Mr. Caudler and Mr. Phil- 
lippo estimate it at the same num- 
ber. Deduct two fifths for persons 
under fifteen years of age, and there 
remain 240,000 as the adult popu- 
lation of the island. From this num- 
ber subtract the 150,000 estimated 
by Mr. Phillippo to be Christians, 
with the 10,000 members and in- 
quirers in the native Baptist chap- 
els—which to be consistent he must 
include in his total, as he associates 
their ministers with the missionaries 
of other denominations—and there 
remain 80,000 persons over fifteen 
years of age, not in communion 
with any church. And of these, 
there are “ multitudes inquiring the 
way to Zion, with their faces thith- 
erward.” 

Let us compare this estimate with 
another on page 112, made by John 
Caudler two years previously. Af- 
ter giving the probable numbers of 
all ages in nominal connection with 
the dissenting bodies, he adds : 


“ We have thus a total of 185,000 dis- 
senters from the established church in 
Jamaica, who may be said to be living 
under some religious care.” He esti- 
mates those attending the services of the 
“church of England 46,000, Jews 5,000, 
Roman Catholics 1,000—total 237,000. 
Leaving a population of at least 163,000, 
who have neither schools nor religious in- 
struction of any kind.” 


Von. IV. 4 


Omitting the Jews and Catholics, 
there are, according to this compu- 
tation, 231,000 of the population of 
the island, who are the recipients 
of some sort of instruction in the 
Christian religion. From these, de- 
duct two fifths for children under 
fifteen years of age, and it will not 
be pretended there are any such in 
the Jamaica churches, with here 
and there a few solitary exceptions, 
and there are left about 138,000 
persons over fifleen years of age, 
in some sort nominally connected 
with the Christian churches in the 
island, not as members, but as more 
or less regular attendants—22,000 
less than according to Mr. Phillippo 
are living within their pale, as “ souls 
converted from heathenism and sav- 
age darkness to the only true and 
living God.” 

Mr. Caudler’s estimate is very 
liberal. We are quite satisfied it is 
too large ; but admitting its correct- 
ness, what shall we say of Mr. Phil- 
lippo’s, and what of the Jamaica 
churches as he represents them ? 
We are told on page 112 in what 
manner many of these thousands 
have been gathered into the visible 
church. 

“ Among the Baptists, although each 
individual previously undergoes a rigid 
examination, members are often added 
by 100 and upwards at one time. In 
some cases 2010 persons have been added 
to a single church in one day ; 400 were 
once added in one year to the church at 
Spanish Town; and at Brown's Town 
and Bethany, in St. Ann’s, as many as 
700 and upwards were baptized and re- 
ceived into fellowship during the same 
space of time. In some of the larger 
churches the additions have averaged 500 
each for several years past.”’ 


In all these churches the leader 
and ticket system, Which has been 
so strongly condemned by the mis- 
sionaries of the Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and Congregational de- 
nominations, as an extremely cor- 
rupting though very powerful en- 
gine, is in vigorous operation. 

It is generally admitted that in 
New England the community is more 
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extensively leavened with the Gos- 
pel than any other of the same ex- 
tent in the world, and it is supposed 
that one in six of the population 
there are members of the visible 
church. In Jamaica, with an area 
as large as Massachusetts, and a 
population as large as Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, three in five of 
the adult population, or two in five 
of the whole population are Chris- 
tians ! 

Much time and pains are devoted 
to the presumptive evidences of the 
purity of Jamaica Christianity—of 
the spread of which Mr. Phillippo 
says: 

“It recalls to our remembrance the 
events of apostolic times, when supersti- 
tion burnt her books on the altar of truth, 
when the idols of the heathen fell, and 
the throne of satan trembled. Com- 
pletely verified was the prediction— a 
people whom I have not known shall 
serve me; so soon as they hear of me, 
they shall obey me, and the strangers 
shall submit themselves unto me.’”’ 


We must be content to select on- 
ly a few from the many passages 
we had marked with exclamation 
points. 


“‘ Some are seated in the house of God 
an hour or more before the service com- 
mences, and on the morning of the Sab- 
bath almost all are in their places before 
the minister enters the pulpit. Like Cor- 
nelius to Peter, they seem to say, ‘ Now, 
therefore, we are all here present before 
God to hear all things that are command- 
ed thee of God.’ The services of God's 
house are evidently their delight— times 
of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord.’ Pleasure beams in every eye, and 
animates every countenance. Their be- 
havior is serious, suited to the place and 
the occasion ; whilst usually their atten- 
tion is remarkable, occasionally expressed 
by responses, and other signs of interest 
and approval. In hundreds of instances 
some of these poor creatures have trav- 
eled fifty miles to enjoy the advantages 
of a single Sabbath.’’—p. 137. 


Such journeys are made, perhaps 
once in a quarter, to change the 
ticket, and in its progress the pil- 
grim passes by some eight or ten 
chapels of other denominations, but 
instead of going to them when not 
attending his ‘“‘own chapel,” he 
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spends perhaps ten Sabbaths in the 
quarter, in his own hut, or at his 
neighbors’. 


“« They identify both their interest and 
their happiness with the cause of God. 
The performance of their religious duties 
is their meat and drink. With regard 
to Zion it may be almost literally said, 
that ‘they take pleasure in her stones, 
and favor the dust thereof.’ ’’—p. 137. 

“ Next to the salvation of his own soul, 
a really converted man is anxious for the 
salvation of the souls of others. This 
anxiety is manifested in an extraordinar 
degree by the churches of Jamaica. It 
is evidenced by the whole tenor of their 
conduct. Their feelings are strong, and 
they ‘can not but speak of the things 
they have seen and heard.’ ’’—p. 143. 

* To these evidences of genuine piet 
may be added another, without whic 
the former would be but of little avail. 
They dedicate themselves to God, in body, 
soul, and spirit, and unite their efforts 
with their contributions and prayers. 
Among some of the denominations, and 
probably in a greater or less degree 
among all, it is thus with inquirers and 
catechumens, as well as members. A 
negro convert can not but tell of “ how 
great things the Lord hath done for him.” 

“ The Jamaica churches in general are 
essentially missionary churches, and each 
individual of which they are composed, 
regards it as a sacred duty to do some- 
thing to promote the glory of God in the 
salvation of his fellow men. Every one 
especially aims at the conversion of those 
with whom he is connected—his rela- 
tives, his friends, his children, his ser- 
vants. Male and female, young and old, 
rich and poor, are thus employed. The 
are not only all at work, but it might al. 
most be said, always at work—not only 
every day, but almost every hour of the 
day. The work of God is their employ- 
ment, not their recreation. ‘And what- 
soever their hands find to do, they do it 
with their might,’ taking advantage of 
every favorable occurrence that presents 
itself. Whether in the market, in the 
house, or in the public road, they seldom 
neglect an opportunity of speaking a 
word for God, and this they do with 
cheerfulness, and without hesitation or 


apology.’’—pp. 145, 6. 

On page 147, Mr. Phillippo thus 
describes a member of his church 
in Spanish Town :— 


“ Though scarcely possessing sufficient 
means for her support, she has devoted 
the last twenty years of her life almost 
wholly to the work of God. It is her 
meat and drink. From day to day, and 
from year to year, is she found inviting 
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sinners, encouraging the penitent, devis- 
ing and we > veneer! oo for the con- 
version of the young, sheltering the per- 
secuted, warning the careless, and en- 
deavoring to reclaim the backslider—la- 
boring almost night and day, and that of- 
ten with a perseverance and courage un- 
der adverse circumstances, which at once 
evinces the purity of her motives and the 
integrity of = heart.” 


All this may be true in a single 
instance, without exciting surprise, 
but it is thus added :— 


“ Instances of similar self-devotion are 
so common, that it is difficult to make a 
selection! !” 

“The influence of pious servants in 
this respect, (the conversion of their mas- 
ters and mistresses,) among the higher 
and middling classes of society in Jamai- 
ca, will never be known until the resurrec- 
tion of the just. Finding their inspira- 
tion in their theme, it may be said of the 
devoted people, that ‘ daily in the temple 
and in every house they cease not to teach 
and preach Jesus Christ.’ ’’—p. 148. 

* Not in word only, but in deed and in 
truth do they constitute one family ; they 
are all ‘the children of God by faith.’ 
Bound closely to each other by mutual 
knowledge, intercourse and love, ‘ there 
is neither male nor female, there is 
neither bond nor free, but all are one in 
Christ Jesus.’ "’—p. 159. 

“It has been previvusly stated that the 
churches of Jamaica are distinguished by 
& spirit of frequent, fervent, and perse- 
vering prayer. Like the first Christians, 
‘they continue with one accord in prayer 
and supplication,’ while their numerously 
attended meetings for this purpose, the 
deep and intense feeling which pervades 
them, the impassioned earnestness with 
which they pour forth their desires unto 
God, sufficiently attest, not only the ar- 
dor, but the sincerity of their devotions.”’ 
—p. lol. 

After all this array of strong as- 
sertion to the apostolic purity and 
spirituality of the Jamaica churches, 
(and to what other churches in 
christendom will these passages ap- 
ply?) will it be credited that Mr. 
Phillippo has inscribed on the 101s¢ 
page of his work, the following ?— 


* Of all the particulars in which per- 
haps the least improvement is perceptible, 
is that of a conscientious regard to truth 
and honesty in their commercial transac- 
tions. In spite of the utmost efforts to 
hold up these vices as injurious to socie- 
ty, and hateful to God, it can not be de- 
nied that they are yet very prevalent. 
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Multitudes regard it as their duty to resort 
to almost any artifice by which their 
gains may be increased. In negotiating 
with a negro for an article he exhibits for 
sale, a person may at any time offer him 
less than one third of hisdemand without 
incurring his displeasure.” @ 


This passage is truthful, and not 
at all wonderful in a nation of eman- 
cipated slaves just emerging from 
the degradations of their prison- 
house ; but it is penned in refer- 
ence to a community of spiritual 
minded, self-denying, humble Chris- 
tians, and we are constrained to 
ask, How can these things be? Can 
these statements possibly consist 
with each other? Can we speak of 
dishonest Christians, deceitful Chris- 
tians, covetous Christians, lying 
Christians ?—they are contradic- 
tions in terms ; yet we are told that 
in a community, three in five of 
whose adult population are con- 
verted souls, lying, deceit, dishon- 
esty, covetousness, are habitually, 
and well nigh universally indulged. 

It may be thought the people do 
not appreciate the relations they 
violate, and are therefore ignorant 
of the sinfulness of these debasing 
vices. Not so according to, Mr. 
Phillippo. He distinctly says, “ In 
spite of the utmost efforts to hold 
up these vices as injurious to society 
and hateful to God, it can not be 
denied that they are still very preva- 
lent’’—so that efforts, strenuous ef- 
forts have been made to enlighten 
them on these points. 

Besides which, the representations 
of their general intelligence entire- 
ly forbid such a supposition. We 
will quote a few passages, though 
with deference to our author's au- 
thority, we feel constrained to say, 
we are entirely ignorant of the facts 
represented by their general scope, 


“The most untutored of those who 
have enjoyed the advantages of Christian 
instruction, for any length of time, have 
a correct, if not an extensive knowledge 
of the great and essential doctrines of the 
Gospel—of the proper Deity of the Father, 
Son and Holy dpintt—the epravity of hu- 
man nature—the plan of salvation, and 
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the necessity of divine influence to re- 
generate the heart.’’—p. 115. 

“ Thousands of them are not at all in- 
ferior to many of the whites, either in 
sound sense, or general information. In 
a word, the black skin, and the wooll 
hair, constitute the only difference whieh 
now exists between multitudes of the 
emancipated peasantry of Jamaica, and 
the tradesmen and agriculturists of Eng- 
land."'"—p. 79. 

“In no respect do these, (the working 
classes and higher orders of the blacks,) 
now differ from the middling and low- 
er classes of tradesmen and others in 
England. Their eyes have long been 
open to the sin and disgrace of concu- 
binage, and marriage among them has be- 
come common. . . . As in every other 
community, some may live together un- 
happily, or violate the sacred compact, 
but with the great majority it is far other- 
wise. None can be better husbands, bet- 
ter wives, more affectionate parents, or 
better members of civil society.""—p. 62. 

“Any imputation of ignorance of the 
mechanic arts and manufactures now 
cast upon the black population of Jamaica, 
would only excite the ridicule or con. 
tempt of those who are personally ac- 
quainted with them. There are now to 
be found amongst the black — 
throughout the country, comprehending 
individuals of each tribe, operatives, me- 
chanics, and masons, carpenters, coopers, 
blacksmiths, sailors, pilots; and it may 
be added, from their knowledge of the 
properties of medicinal herbs, and their 
skill in applying them to different dis- 
orders, veterinary surgeons, and medi- 
cal men. Whilst in the towns are also 
shoemukers, cabinet makers, carvers and 
gilders, watchmakers, jewelers, &c. &c., 
who manifest as much skill, and perform 
their work with as much aceuracy and 
taste, as workmen of the same descrip- 
tion in England.” 

“So far from being now ignorant of 
civil polity and of the use of civil insti- 
tutions, it is questionable whether any 
people in the world, placed in the same 
circumstances, possess an equally correct 
acquaintance with these subjects.''—p. 78. 


It is quite evident from these pas- 
sages, that Mr. Phillippo regards 
their knowledge of moral and social 
relations, of the useful arts, and of 
civil polity, as of a very respecta- 
ble order. 

The most cursory feader can not 
fail to observe how frequently the 
comparison is instituted between the 
Jamaica and the primitive churches. 

In the same manner the laboring 
classes of England are selected as 
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the standard of comparison, for the 
intellectual, social, domestic, and 
general physical condition of the 
peasantry. It has never been our 
lot to visit that remarkable and hon- 
ored isle, but we are certainly un- 
prepared to believe that Mr. Phil- 
lippo appreciates the real position of 
the great mass of the working class- 
es, either there or here. 

We feel a sincere interest in ev- 
ery thing that affects the freedom of 
Jamaica. Our sympathies, our la- 
bors, our prayers, are devoted to 
their improvement and happiness ; 
and we think ourselves disposed to 
look with a favorable eye upon their 
progress in the great moral and so- 
cial reformation and transformation, 
in the midst of which they are ; yet 
we can recognize the germs, and 
the germs only, of the things so pure 
and beautiful, to which Mr. Phil- 
lippo’s vivid imagination has given 
vigorous life and abundant fruit. 

Mr. Phillippo has recently returned 
to Jamaica. His reception has been 
most distressing, and we would glad- 
ly throw a veil over some of the 
circumstances attending it, did they 
not afford a sad and emphatic com- 
ment upon his work. The events 
to which we refer, have in part ap- 
peared in the island prints, and will 
form the basis of legal proceedings 
in the higher courts. 

In very many places, and not 
without elation, he has referred to 
the purity, the piety, and the zeal 
of the church in Spanish Town, of 
which for many years he has been 
the pastor. The very large major- 
ity of the leaders, the members, and 
inquirers of that church, have left 
his ministry, and many of them de- 
nounce him in most gross and cruel 
terms. 

The rupture was occasioned by 
their unwillingness to allow Mr. 
Phillippo to resume the pastoral 
charge, and appropriate to himself 
the avails of the church at Spanish 
Town, of 3,000 members, in con- 
nection with the church at Passage 
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Fort, six miles distant, of 1,000 
members, exclusive of inquirers ; 
and confine two colleague pastors to 
two comparatively small country 
churches. The disaffected party, 
constituting the bulk of the church 
and congregation, attempted to obtain 

ion of the chapel premises, 
which Mr. Phillippo refused to sur- 
render ; and a most unseemly dis- 
turbance ensued, which was finally 
quelled by the interference of the 
city authorities, who hold the prem- 
ises till the claims of the parties are 
legally decided. 

It is a most painful duty, thus 
to review the work of a man who 
has spent so many years in the 
missionary field, surrounded, it is 
true, with all the comforts and many 
of the luxuries of life, yet severed 
from many of the dearest objects of 
earthly affection. But there are 
higher obligations than those of 
courtesy, and they demand, howev- 
er ungrateful the task to those who 
perform it, that its loose inaccura- 
cies and gross exaggerations be ex- 
posed, before the reaction which 
they must inevitably invite, shall 
overwhelm the friends of the slave 
with calamities of which they were 
unsuspecting, and for which they 
were unprepared. 

Emancipation is come. The 
agony of suspense is over; and 
dogged is that man, be his views 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF 
1T BE EFFECTED? 


We have referred to these Re- 
ports, not so much with a view to 
any examination of their pages, as 
to express our conviction of the iden- 





* The Nineteenth Aunual Report of the 
American Home Missionary Society, pre- 
sented by the Executive Committee at 
the anniversary meeting, May 7th, 1645. 

The first Report of the Society for the 

otion of Collegiate and Theologica! 
jucation at the West. 





what they may, whocan nottruly say, 
‘many things that were dark are 
now clear.’ Seven years have roll- 
ed away, and order, quiet, harmony, 
reign in our borders to a degree al- 
together unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the island. There have 
been many things to regret; many 
to condemn ; yet in view of all the 
facts, we feel quite justified in say- 
ing, all that could have been hoped, 
more than could have been reason- 
ably anticipated, has been realized 
in the deportment and improvement 
of the laboring classes. 

The peasantry of Jamaica have 
been hereditary slaves; they were 
ignorant, debased, degraded, to a 
degree which those unacquainted 
with the influences of slavery, can 
neither appreciate nor conceive. 
Slavery is extinct; but many of its 
vices are still rife, and its virus will 
corrupt the blood of its victims, 
when the prattler at our knee shall 
lay his hoary head in the grave. 
Had Mr. Phillippo, wrapt in pro- 
phetic vision, pronounced his work 
* Jamaica at the dawn of the twenti- 
eth century,” the excellent men who 
have labored for her freedom, might 
joyfully gather up their mantles, and 
exclaim, like Simeon, ** Now lettest 
Thou thy servants depart in peace, 
for our eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.” 


THE WEST. HOW SHALL 
AND BY WHOM?* 


tity of the objects for which these 
societies were called into being. 
The American Home Missionary 
Society, does indeed, through the 
medium of its auxiliaries, extend its 
benefactions to the aid of feeble 
churches in the eastern states, but 
its operations in this field is rather 
an incidental service than part of its 
primary object. At least it is in 
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this light we view its present ex- 
tended effort—an effort which con- 
templates, as its ultimate purpose, 
the bringing of the new states of 
the West under the power of the 
Gospel. The best means for the 
accomplishment of such an object, 
is not matter for conjecture nor idle 
speculation. The experiment has 
been too often tried, and with too 
complete success, to leave room for 
doubt as to the propriety of the 
measures to be pursued. The Gos- 
pel must first be carried by the liv- 
ing preacher, its truths must be en- 
forced by the melody of the human 
voice—by the expressive glance of 
the human eye, made to flash and 
glow by the fires that are burning 
within. All the varied circumstan- 
ces of life must be made available 
to gain a hold upon the heart—the 
scenes of affliction—the hour of 
bereavement—the mingled _influ- 
ences of joy and sorrow—the day 
of prosperity and the day of ad- 
versity—must each in turn be seiz- 
ed upon and used as the fulcrum by 
means of which the power of the 
Gospel is to be applied. This can 
be done only by one conversant 
with the scenes as they pass, and 
ready to be made all things to all 
men, that he may by all means save 
some. You may sow the good seed 
as you will, and in such measure as 
you please, if it be not preceded, at 
least accompanied, by the living 
preacher, it is like scattering wheat 
in the deep recesses of the unen- 
closed forest; there is no sunshine 
to warm it into life, or if it per- 
chance spring up, the wild beasts 
tread it under foot. We care not 
with how free a hand the publica- 
tions of the American Tract Society 
and the American Bible Society are 
scattered among the population of 
the western states. However free- 
ly, we say, “‘ God speed” the effort ; 
and yet we are free to say, that we 
have no hope of any great good 
from such efforts, any farther than 
they are accompanied and sustained 
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by the labors of a permanent min- 
istry. We would as soon send the 
sower of the seed far in advance of 
him who shall break up the fallow 
ground. We would distribute good 
books therefore as the best auxilia- 
ries of the living preacher, and aux- 
iliaries of the greater importance 
when the minister of Christ has but 
a feeble church, or no church atall, 
to which he may look for coopera- 
tion. We have expressed our hearty 
concurrence in the largest efforts of 
this kind, because we have confi- 
dence that the wealth and liberality 
of the churches are equal to the 
entire work of furnishing the means 
for evangelizing the West, and doing 
itin the most thorough and intel- 
lectual manner. Did we doubt this, 
we might feel disposed to put in our 
plea for a somewhat different ap- 
portionment of the funds given, and 
the labor devoted to the accomplish- 
ment of this great object. We re- 
peat that our chief hope, we might 
almost say, our only hope, of bring- 
ing the West under the power of the 
Gospel, in any such sense as New 
England is brought under its power, 
is in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of permanent institutions, of 
the same character substantially, as 
the kindred institutions of the east- 
ern states. In a word, the West, to 
be truly and permanently benefitted 
by the promulgation of divine truth, 
must have its stated ministry intelli- 
gent, sip ble yout, possessed of 
the largest liberalifVYand abounding 
in every good work; its colleges 
and theological seminaries well of- 
ficered, and amply endowed; its 
academies and common schools, 
its churches and its libraries all es- 
tablished, substantially after the Pu- 
ritan model, and liberally sustained. 
Whatever tends most directly to se- 
cure these objects will conduce in 
the highest degree to the develope- 
ment of sound morals, and the pro- 
motion of a cultivated and enduring 

iety, whose influence shall be felt 
in all the relations of life, and its 
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good effects be manifest in all the 
aspects of society. 

The relative importance of the 
western states in making up the fu- 
ture balance of power in our na- 
tional confederacy, the prospective 
millions that are to inhabit those fer- 
tile plains, and the strife of parties 
to gain the ascendency in the antici- 
pated moral conflict, have been so 
often before the public eye, and in 
so many and so varied shapes as 
topics for discussion, that we feel 
persuaded there is a desire, nay, 
to a considerable extent, an anxiety 
on the part of the eastern churches 
to discharge their duty in this mat- 
ter, whatever may be the sacrifice. 

The conviction has been rapidly 
deepening for the last few years, 
that our free institutions can be 
maintained only by a population 
made intelligent, on the basis of the 
Gospel. The skill of the artist, the 
capital of the tradesman and manu- 
facturer, and the toil of the husband- 
man, no less than the stock of the 
banker, are all throwa into the arena, 
as prizes to be won or lost in every 
political contest. It is the fashion 
of the day to make, or seem to make 
every interest in wealth, in morals, 
and in religion hang on the issues 
of each contested election. If it 
be maintained by any that these are 
false issues, it does not affect the 
argument inasmuch as there are is- 
sues, equally vital, destined ulti- 
mately to cover the whole ground, 
even if those alledged were shown 
to be false. We think, therefore, 
that the time has arrived when the 
whole field of western evangeliza- 
tion should be thoroughly canvassed, 
and the question be more fully and 
more intelligently settled, What 
are the best means for imparting to 
the growing population of our west- 
ern states the intelligence, religion, 
and general character, that shall 
make their influence upon our na- 
tional destiny salutary and conserv- 
ative? Our character as “ New 
Englanders” will be a sufficient in- 
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dication of the standard we wish to 
place before our readers in attempt- 
ing an answer to this question. We 
wish to know the best means for 
making the western states, as one 
after another they spring into ma- 
turity, a reorganization of society 
after the New England model. 

Such a work as the one before us 
can not be accomplished in a mo- 
ment. Nor will it be the result of 
transient or spasmodic efforts. There 
are difficulties to be overcome, and 
obstacles to be surmounted, that 
can be fully appreciated only by 
those who have struggled against 
them, and seen their magnitude ; 
and which will yield only to patient 
labor. We have already intimated 
that what is done efficiently must be 
done under the eye of the living 
preacher. He may call in the co- 
operation of all the aids he can 
command, but they must act under 
his eye, and with his countenance. 
But the support of men who shall 
give themselves wholly to the work 
of the ministry, with not only the 
duties that are direct, but those that 
are incidental to the pastoral office 
in a new state of society, must come 
in no inconsiderable measure from 
abroad. We do not claim exact 
and reliable statistics on which to 
found the opinion, but we make no 
hesitation in saying, that there are 
not fifty Congregational or Presby- 
terian churches in the western 
states, that are not indebted for 
their existence and early support, 
to some organization for promo- 
ting home missions. When we 
speak of the western minister, 
therefore, we speak with scarce- 
ly an exception of the home mis- 
sionary. 

Let us take the life of such a la- 
borer as he enters the wide field be- 
fore us, and see how he is to accom- 
plish his task, and what are the dif- 
ficulties which he must encounter. 

Among those by no means the 
least formidable, we may notice 
the great diversity in the materials 
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of which new churches at the West 
are composed. It has been an im- 
portant point in the Home Missiona- 
ry effort from its commencement, 
to harmonize the scattered commu- 
nicants of the Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and kindred churches, 
so far as to gather them into one 
communion. ‘“ The plan of union” 
received the sanction of the Gene- 
ral Assemby and the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut with this 
end in view. The greater portion 
of our western churches are in- 
debted largely to the provisions of 
that compromise for the present 
measure of their prosperity. And 
yet it amounted to little more than 
an external bond. It brought the 
scattered members of Christ’s flock 
around the same table and constitut- 
ed them one family, but their tastes, 
their habits, their opinions, on many 
of the doctrines of the Bible, their 
views of the discipline, and of most 
of the practices of a Christian 
church, still widely differed. The 
little church composed of a score 
of members, is the representative 
of some half dozen distinct mem- 
bers of our national confederacy, 
besides a fair delegation from the 
kingdoms of the old world. Each 
wishes a minister cast in the same 
theological mold with himself, at- 
tached to the same practices and 
trained after the same model. 

Is the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper to be administered? One 
would have it done “after the ap- 
proved model of the New England 
churches ;” another would seat the 
communicants around “ the table” 
neatly spread along the broad aisle ; 
a third insists that the Savior used 
unleavened bread, and the ordinance 
is without validity except it be cele- 
brated “after the pattern showed in 
the mount.” The same diversity 
appears in their views of the ad- 
ministration of every religious ser- 
vice, from the highest duties of the 
sanctuary to the ordinary parochial 
visitations. Each values his own 
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mode, and is perhaps now, for the first 
time, advised that there is any other 
in practice, at least in his own de- 
nomination. To relinquish that in 
which he was educated, and around 
which his:most sacred associations 
cluster, with the ardor of a first 
love, is giving up half his religion ; 
is, at least, stripping it of its embel- 
lishments, and taking away its beau- 
ty. Nor are these feelings to be 
trifled with; they are sacred asso- 
ciations, and may not be roughly 
handled. When the missionary ar- 
rives and gathers such a church, 
and commences the work of build- 
ing the spiritual temple, he is often 
thrown into circumstances that stri- 
kingly remind him of the feelings 
of the Jews, at the building of the 
second temple. ‘ The chief of the 
fathers, who were ancient men that 
had seen the first house, when the 
foundation of this house was laid 
before their eyes, wept with a loud 
voice ; and many shouted aloud for 
joy.” And yet of these diverse 
materials, the new pastor must erect 
a spiritual temple, homogeneous in 
its character, having symmetry of 
form and unity of design, or he fails 
in the errand which has brought 
him hither. “ All the building” 
must be “‘ fitly framed together,” or 
it will not “ grow intoa holy temple 
in the Lord,” and form “ a habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit.” 
We have now the nucleus of 
a church. Let us inquire for the 
source whence the materials for 
its enlargement are to come. It 
may have accessions, it doubtless 
will, in the constant flowing in of 
emigrants. But these are as dis- 
similar as were their predecessors. 
Besides, the proportion of religious 
people, and especially of our own 
denomination, to the whole emigra- 
tion, is small. Almost all Chris- 
tian denominations are represented 
whereever a new settlementis plant- 
ed; but these add not to the strength 
of the little band whom we have 
seen gathered into a church. If it 
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is to increase and flourish, sinners 
are to be converted. But who are 
these sinners ? Whence came they ? 
Have they been trained in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ? 
Are they the children of the cove- 
nant, who have left their early reli- 
gious privileges with regret? who 
are eager to listen, and anxious to be- 
lieve? who need but the converting 
grace of God and they shall be able 
to teach others? Are they those 
who from childhood have been made 
acquainted with the Holy Scrip- 
tures? Far from it. The converts 
at Corinth were scarcely in a more 
emphatic sense babes in Christ, 
than are the lambs of this flock in 
the wilderness. Such men are to 
constitute the pillars, if pillars it 
shall have, in this infant church. 
And who needs to be told that much 
ministerial labor and self-denial, 
and many hours of anxious thought 
must be experienced by this pas- 
tor, before such helpers shall have 
“ learned to use the office of a dea- 
con well, and purchase to them- 
selves a good degree, and great 
boldness in the faith.” 

We might dwell at length upon 
the facility with which every shade 
of fanaticism fastens, indelibly, its 
impressions upon such a state of 
society—the readiness with which 
error takes root in this fertile soil— 
while there are wanting all the ar- 
rangements of a well organized so- 
ciety to resist its progress. The 
pastor, sustained by an intelligent, 
numerous, and highly cultivated 
church, encouraged by an organized 
and homogeneous society, where 
all is kept in countenance by a 
chaste public opinion, can never, 
while destitute of personal experi- 
ence, be made fully sensible of the 
difficulties of maintaining discipline, 
and preserving harmonious move- 
ment in a church, such as we have 
described, while the influences from 
without, if not adverse, can not be 
said to be auxiliary. 

With such materials to build with, 

Vor. IV. 4) 
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and so defective, there is still much 
to be done that is peculiar to this 
field of labor. The eye of this 
stranger, who has cast his lot with 
others in the wilderness, rests on the 
forms of society in the land where 
lies the garnered dust of his fa- 
thers. He remembers the neat 
church edifice, as it used to peer 
out from behind the green foliage 
of the trees which overshadowed 
it; the rich tones of the bell; the 
Sabbath’s stillness; the silent and 
measured tread of the hundreds 
that flocked to the house of God to 
worship ; the neatness, and order, 
and apparent devotion, of the wor- 
shipers ; the burial place in the vi- 
cinity, its green sod dotted all over 
with the memorials which affection 
has planted by the graves of depart- 
ed love. From these his eye wan- 
ders back to his college scenes, to 
the academy where were nurtured 
his first aspirations for the sacred 
office of the ministry, to the com- 
mon school, whose power and purity 
have done more than all else, save 
the Gospel, for the land of the pil- 
grims. As he returns to gaze upon 
the scenes of his new home, all 
these are wanting—or, if a com- 
mencement be made, the first rude 
effort seems scarcely to indicate 
room for hope of future success. 
His church edifice is the humblest 
cabin, whose materials are as the 
hand of nature’s great Architect 
formed them. The primitive forest 
throws up its gigantic trunks, and 
spreads its foliage so dense and 
high that the breezes scarcely fan, 
and the sun’s rays can not cheer, 
this rude abode of the ark of the 
covenant. 

A few fresh graves mark the spot 
designated as the last resting place 
of these adventurers. The gloom 
of the deep, dark forest broods over 
the spot, which has no monument 
but the fresh earth, and is enclosed 
only by the interminable wilderness. 
The Sabbath returns, but who knows 
that it isthe Sabbath. The sound of 
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the woodman’s axe, the crash of the 
falling forest, the crack of the hunt- 
er’s rifle, and the slow movements 
of the emigrant’s team, awaken as- 
sociations of any other than the day 
of rest. The congregation, when 
convened, do scarcely more to re- 
mind the preacher, except by the 
contrast, of the pleasant scenes of 
a New England audience met for 
God’s worship. And yet it may be, 
there occupy those rough seats the 
young men who are yet to thrill the 
nation with their eloquence, and 
sway the popular mind as the trees 
are moved by the tempest—the 
men on whose will is to hang the 
destinies of the land, and the pros- 
perity of the church of God. There 
is energy there, but its fires have not 
yet been kindled; there is talent, 
but like the kernel, which yet the 
husk envelopes, it can not be seen. 
How shall it be cultivated ?, Whence 
are to come the means, and where 
are the provisions for its future 
training? The only blow yet struck 
is the preparation of this rude cab- 
in, which serves the double purpose 
of the school-house and church. 
The academy is yet to be furnished ; 
a conception of its plan, its location, 
the source from which itis to be de- 
rived, are among the things wrapt 
up in the future. We may not yet 
ask whether the higher institutions 
of science are to be enjoyed—and 
when—and where. And yet here 
is an embryo world; and as the 
missionary fastens his eye upon the 
scene he pictures to himself a New 
England village with its church, its 
intelligence, its piety, its institutions 
of learning and religion, its Sab- 
bath, its revivals, and its hundreds 
of devout worshipers, all supplanting 
this wilderness scene, and cheering 
this now desolate spot. In his hours 
of despondency he is almost ready 
to say, “If the Lord would open 
windows in heaven, then might such 
a thing be,” but faith triumphs, and 
he resumes his work, with the in- 
spiration of hope to cheer his heart 
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and nerve his arm, confident of ulti- 
mate success. 

Let us now turn and see if we 
can diseern how these changes are 
to be accomplished. 

They are by no means to be sud- 
den and miraculous. 

The forest melts away as the fruit 
of patient industry. By a succession 
of well applied blows, each one of 
which seems too ineffective to de- 
mand notice, one gigantic oak after 
another is prostrate, till at length the 
harvest waves luxuriantly upon the 
soil. By the same slow and steady 
process, the conveniencies first, then 
the comforts, and, at length, the ele- 
gancies of life, succeed to the priva- 
tions and discomforts of the first 
rude home in the wilderness. Some- 
times, indeed, a tornado will sweep 
through the forest, prostrating all 
before it, and seeming at first view 
to perform the labor of a thousand 
men, and yet it but increases the 
toil of the husbandman. The tan- 
gled trunks and massive roots that 
cover the ground, can be removed 
only at an expense vastly increased 
above what is demanded in improv- 
ing the soil in its natural state. 

The pastor of Christ’s flock in 
the wilderness derives about the 
same aid, in kind and degree, from 
those moral whirlwinds that some- 
times pass over the field of his la- 
bors, sweeping all before them. The 
fruit of all wise and thorough expe- 
rience will, we think, amount to this, 
that the moral wilderness is to be 
transformed into the garden of the 
Lord, and made to bud and blossom 
as the rose, not by impetuous as- 
saults, nor by rousing the tempest, 
but by “ patient continuance in well- 
doing,” giving “ line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little.” 

But again, the means to be used 
must be modified essentially by the 
general character of those to whom 
the missionary goes on this errand. 
We have already spoken of the 
want of homogeneousness in the 
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materials of which western church- 
es are composed. This feature is 
far more strongly marked in the 
mass of the population. Like the 
multitude whom John saw in vision, 
as they bowed before the throne 
above, they are * out of every kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.” And yet it is true that 
there is one feature predominating 
over every other, and destined ulti- 
mately to give shape to the mass. 

The Puritan element is distribu- 
ted over this entire field, and is the 
leaven by which the whole lump 
shall be leavened. All the means 
employed and to be employed, in 
the work of promoting western evan- 
gelization, must be selected with this 
fact in view. 

So far as the Home Missionary 
Society is concerned, this feature is 
strikingly prominent. Its missiona- 
ries, with few exceptions, are the de- 
scendants of the men who first peo- 
pled the rugged shores of New Eng- 
land, whose monuments are the 
churches, the colleges, seminaries 
and school-houses, scattered so pro- 
fusely over the land of the pilgrims. 
They go forth on their great work 
of evangelizing the West, imbued 
with the same love of civil liberty, 
with the same high estimate of the 
value of intelligence, as constituting, 
though not piety itself, yet one of 
its most valuable auxiliaries—im- 
parting to it character, strength, sta- 
bility, inflexibility of purpose, and 
moral courage. 

They go to establish the largest 
religious liberty—not a liberty that 
has its basis in a latitudinarian con- 
struction of the Gospel, and a reck- 
less disregard of every known law 
of interpretation—but a liberty tram- 
meled by few forms, bound by no 
traditions of the fathers, that makes 
every man the interpreter of his own 
duty, under the guidance of divine 
truth and a chastened conscience. 

For their. success they depend 
not on costly trappings, or imposing 
forms which address the senses— 
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they make no attempt by the use of 
mysterious symbols, or tinseled 
drapery, to excite the imagination 
by imposing on the understanding, 
but in the simple manner of Paul, 
“ by manifestation of the truth they 
commend themselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” 

The law which they inculcate 
is not that of the letter which kill- 
eth, but of the spirit which giveth 
life. The religion they preach 
from the pulpit, and illustrate in 
their lives, is not, on the one hand, 
a dead orthodoxy which devotes en- 
tire sermons to the pins of the tab- 
ernacle, while single paragraphs 
suffice for the ark of the covenant, 
with its tables of the law and its 
symbols of the Gospel which over- 
shadow it; nor, on the other hand, 
is it the reckless zeal which thirsts 
for conquest, that it may swell the 
number of its allies and gratify its 
own lust of power, while it sticks at 
the use of no means, if so be that 
the end is gained. 

They regard the government of 
the churches they organize, not 
as a question of divine right, but as 
a means to an end. That end is 
the greatest good of the church it- 
self, and its greatest efficiency as a 
means of good to others in securing 
their conversion by the grace of 
God. Local interests, and peculiar 
circumstances, and the previous 
habits and personal tastes of the 
members, are taken into the account 
in giving shape to, and modifying 
the form of, the government they 
adopt. ‘The members must indeed 
be men of piety and prayer—who 
walk by faith, not by sight—men 
of devout lives and holy conversation, 
and who shall be willing to associate 
together for mutual watchfulness 
and mutual assistance in the Chris- 
tian life ; but whether they shall re- 
serve all their rights and powers to 
be exercised by the whole body of 
male members, or whether they 
shall delegate some or all of these 
powers to chosen men of good re- 
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port, is a matter for each particular 
church to decide for itself. 

The people to whom these mis- 
sionaries go, are, for the most part, 
of kindred origin with themselves. 
If Puritan principles do not warm 
their hearts, there is yet Puritan 
blood there. If they are not imbued 
with the spirit of their fathers, they 
have not forgotten that they had 
such sires. If they do not venerate 
the piety of the men who resisted 
the despotism of Charles and his 
Star Chamber, and periled their lives 
to plant the standard of liberty in 
the new world, they yet admire 
their heroism, and their love of free- 
dom, and remember that the same 
blood flows in their own veins. If 
on their infant heads was not placed 
the seal of God’s covenant, the 
promise of God is not circumscribed 
within the limits of a single genera- 
tion, but children’s children may yet 
return and walk under its shadow. 
If they look back and leer at the 
religious spirit that imbued the com- 
mon schools of New England in 
which they were trained, they yet 
know that the spirit of civil liberty has 
ever been nurtured in those schools ; 
and though they talk contemptuous- 
ly of blue laws and a ministry to 
whom they ascribe the same com- 
plexion, they are not unaware that 
all the liberty we have left us, and 
all we shall transmit to our descend- 
ants, may be traced back to the 
rigor of those laws and the con- 
servation of the clergy they affect 
to despise. If they do not refrain 
from profaning God's Sabbaths, they 
can not so far banish the impressions 
of early childhood, as to withhold 
the concession that the Sabbath is 
the bulwark of our national liber- 
ties. If they do not love to render 
spiritual worship within the conse- 
crated walls of the house of God, 
they still love to see its tall spire 
overshadowing their dwellings ; they 
regard it as the chief adornment of 
their village, and listen to no music 
more thrilling than the mellow tones 


of its bell. These men have a con- 
science ; they have many sacred as- 
sociations laid deep in the mind and 
among the early impressions of child- 
hood. ‘They know the value of re- 
ligion, for their youth was witness of 
its divine fruits, and, with all their 
professed contempt of the Gospel, 
they are not insensible that there is 
within them, an “aching void the 
world can never fill.” These men 
are scattered over the wide West. 
Whereever there is a water-fall, ora 
channel deep and silent enough to 
admit a steamboat upon its bosom, 
or a valley through which may be 
excavated a canal, or a plain over 
which a locomotive may whirl their 
produce to market, there you find 
them—they fill the chief stations in 
society —they give tone toall the laws 
—they give the decisions and fur- 
nish the precedents for future courts 
of justice—they control the educa- 
tion of the young—they design and 
execute the public improvements— 
they give shape to society. ‘These 
are the men to whom this Society 
proposes to preach the Gospel, and 
whom, by the grace of God, they 
expect to convert from the error of 
their ways. Better materials for the 
formation of intelligent, stable, effi- 
cient churches, can not be found on 
earth. There are men enough of this 
sort in every state west of the moun- 
tains to give tone to morals, and reli- 
gion, and education, and civil liberty. 
If they can be drawn effectually to 
Christ, they will be the salt whose 
savor is to be everywhere saluta- 
ry. With the New England popula- 
tion of the western states thorough- 
ly converted, we dread not the as- 
saults of the man of sin. Let him 
who blasphemously styles himself 
“the vicar of God on earth,” mar- 
shall his minions, send out his Jes- 
uit priesthood by ship-loads, and 
pour out his funds like water. We 
only ask the arousing of the Puritan 
spirit, the planting of Puritan church- 
es, the organization and support of 
Puritan institutions, and the sustain- 
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ing of a well furnished host of Pu- 
ritan ministers, and our country 
js safe ; its songs of liberty shall 
swell forth in sweeter notes ; truth 
shall have free course ; and the over- 
whelming influence of an intelligent 
Christianity—illustrated in the holy 
living, the pure example, the free 
spirit of living churches, owned and 
blessed of God—will do for the 
groveling, ignorant, and servile pop- 
ulation that flows in upon us from 
the old world, what the personal 
efforts of an army of transient 
preachers, or flying laborers, can 
never accomplish. Romanism, if bro- 
ken down, and banished from our 
free country, is to be broken down by 
the presence and influence of our free 
institutions—by the Gospel exhibited 
in its transforming effects upon so- 
ciety—by showing a more excellent 
way in the life and prosperity of 
those embracing its truths in their 
purity. ‘This is the living epistle on 
which Paul relied for his highest in- 
strumentality in the world’s conver- 
sion. Every church, thus planted 
and sustained, is a light placed where 
it must be seer—is the leaven in 
society, by which the lump is to 
be leavened. The hardened, the 
stupid, the bigoted, and corrupt 
devotee, may refuse to read. His 
priest may burn the Bible and the 
tract which charity placed in his 
hand. He may be too deaf to hear 
the argument which affection presses 
upon his understanding, and too blind 
to perceive its conclusions ; but these 
living, free, and devout churches are 
before him and around him—amid 
their members he moves, and with 
them transacts the business of life 
from day to day. If his own per- 
sonal bigotry shall have closed all 
the avenues to his soul, his children 
mingling in the common school, and 
watching the elasticity of their spirits 
who breathe the air of religious 
liberty, will be, sooner or later, im- 
bued by the same spirit; and what 
can not be done by precept and ar- 
gument, will yet be accomplished by 
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the contact of society and an in- 
spiring example. 

If the views we have advanced 
are correct, and for their truth we 
appeal to all who have resided on 
the soil, and mingled in the scenes 
of western life, then it seems to fol- 
low with the certainty of a corollary 
in mathematics, that it is an indis- 
pensable part of the means for evan- 
gelizing the West, that facilities 
should be furnished for educating 
thoroughly upon the ground, the 
teachers and ministers by whose 
agency the work is to be accom- 
plished. 

Local circumstances and relations 
work out singular transformations 
of character, and with singular ra- 
pidity. Had the pilgrims and their 
descendants continued to dwell in 
the crowded cities and narrow 
homes of the father land, who needs 
the spirit of inspiration to teach him 
what would have been their dissim- 
ilarity to the present population of 
New England ? 

The causes that combine to pro- 
duce change of taste, character and 
habits, in our western population, are 
far more numerous than any that 
existed in the early settlement of 
New England. Among these, the 
intermingling, in the population, of 
people of every conceivable taste 
and habit, is far from being the 
least. The results indicate a more 
rapid change than most persons 
would anticipate. The sturdy old 
Puritan character does not indeed 
rapidly pass away. ‘The influence 
of education, and early moral cul- 
ture remains, and furnishes a field 
where the “good seed” may be 
sown with hope. But the free air 
they breathe, far away from the re- 
straints of religious teaching and 
well organized society, modifies 
essentially their temper and habits. 
It frequently occurs that those, who 
in the land of their birth were in 
the lowest conditions of society, 
suddenly find themselves standing 
atits head. This growth, though 
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not always in accordance with the 
ordinary laws of progress, or a prop- 
er regard to due proportions, is 
yet absolute as well as relative. 

Men who in the circles where 
they had their origin, would have 
ever stood back, relying upon others’ 
opinions, are not unfrequently, in a 
new settlement, thrown upon their 
own resources, and compelled to 
think and act; and hence, by the 
same law of necessity, they are 
forced to read, observe, and resort 
to ull available sources for informa- 
tion. Hence it is that the West 
abounds with what are sometimes 
called self-made men—men who 
have fitted themselves for the 
emergencies into which they are 
thrown. 

That such men should be more 
accessible, or be more easily moved 
by a ministry, themselves imbued 
by habit and by education with the 
same spirit, and familiar with the 
traits of character with which they 
are to come in contact, is in accord- 
ance with the plainest principles of 
common sense. 

We do not say a word to detract 
from the acknowledged usefulness 
of the hundreds of young men 
from our eastern seminaries, whose 
labors are already devoted in season 
and out of season, in carrying the 
consolations of the Gospel to the 
millions of our countrymen. We 
disparage not their efforts when we 
say that men imbued with the west- 
ern spirit, trained amid western in- 
fluences, and educated in the region 
where they are destined to labor, 
will have more adaptation, and with 
greater facility become all things 
to all men, than those educated 
abroad. It is not enough that their 
primary education is obtained at 
the West. New England might as 
well expect to increase the useful- 
ness of her future ministry by send- 
ing her sons to Europe for their edu- 
cation, as might the western church- 
es by educating their young men 
in the colleges of New England. 


Nor have we taken in the whole 
view, when we have contemplated 
this want of adaptation to a new 
field of labor in the youthful mis- 
sionary. Many indeed there are of 
sufficient elasticity of mind, to ac- 
commodate themselves with surpris- 
ing facility to the aspects and con- 
dition of society ina new country. 
There are however men of great 
excellence, of pure classic taste, and 
refined sensibilities, and to whom 
success would have been certain ina 
community homogeneous with them- 
selves, who lack the directness, the 
fire, the pithiness, and the power of 
adaptation, essential in a western 
speaker—who find their talents un- 
dervalued, their tastes ill suited to 
the state of things around them, and 
despond under the disappointment. 
The romance of missionary life van- 
ishes with their first acquaintance in 
their new station. They expected 
to find a people tractable, and reve- 
rent, paying great deference to the 
opinions of one of enlarged mental 
cultivation and full of theological 
lore—a people filled with admira- 
tion of the love that could prompt 
to such self-sacrifice for the single 
purpose of doing good to men. In- 
stead of this, they find a community 
many of whom have become so ac- 
customed to self-instruction in other 
matters that they scarcely feel the 
necessity of much religious teach- 
ing, and who, if they do not “ bet- 
ter know the Lord,” are not want- 
ing in the opinion that they are 
“wiser than their teachers are”—a 
community many of whom feel that 
they confer rather than receive a fa- 
vor, when they employ ‘a mission- 
ary from the East,” and “subscribe” 
three hundred dollars as his annual 
salary. 

We would be far from intimating 
that there are no exceptions to the 
state of things heredescribed. Nor is 
it irremediable where it exists. Men 
who are thoroughly pre-acquainted 
with the elements with which they 
have to contend, and who have skill 
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to meet these elements, will find 
them by no means among the most 
difficult, to be molded and shaped 
into the forms that render society 
desirable. ‘The transforming power 
of the Gospel is never more happily 
illustrated than it has been in its in- 
fluence upon such communities, in 
many hundred instances. So far 
as we have been able to consult facts 
and make observations, men of west- 
ern habits and education have been 
most successful in accomplishing 
these results. 

Let it not here be said that we are 
advancing views antagonistic to the 
statements made in another part of 
this article. We would by no means 
forego the Puritan element in the in- 
strumentalities to be employed in 
western evangelization. We only 
say, let that element be nurtured and 
developed on the ground where it is 
to be called into active service. 
Let it be done in institutions after 
the New England model, and under 
the instruction of men themselves 
deeply imbued with the New Eng- 
land spirit. 

We have, before we close, a word 
to say of the pecuniary support 
which is to be furnished to the class 
of thorou,"'» educated men, who 
leave the plea .nt homes and re- 
fined society of the eastern states to 
devote their lives to the moral and 
intellectual culture of the West. 
Men who go there to gratify their 
ambition, or their love of wealth, 
find a field equal to their highest 
hopes. It is rarely true that any 
class of men, who go to the West 
relying upon their own resources 
for support, fail to improve their con- 
dition in life. In all the departments 
of skill and manual labor, industry 
meets its sure reward. 


———— 
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ly for their support on voluntary éon 
tributions. ‘Those who fill the dé# 
partment of instruction in western 
colleges and theological seminaries, 
and who labor as ministers of the 
Gospel, must rely to a considerable 
extent on the benefactions of east- 
ern churches. Nor is it enough 
that their persons do not grow lean 
from hunger, or that they are pro- 
tected from the elements without. 
The character of the men who are to 
be converted, and trained for use- 
fulness on earth and glory in heaven, 
by their instrumentality, and the na- 
ture of the service they are to render, 
present the strongest argument for 
an elevated standard of intellectual 
culture. The West must have men 
to fill both her chairs of instruction 
and her pulpits, who shall not be 
satisfied with the amount of intel- 
lectual capital with which they en- 
gaged in the service—men who 
shall employ the best hours of life 
with intense thought in a well fur- 
nished study—men who shall be un- 
trammeled, on the one hand, by the 
poverty that makes the heart sick ; 
or, on the other, by those worldly 
cares which furnish the only alter- 
native when a competence is with- 
held. If there are men on earth 
who deserve a competence, they de- 
serve it who enter the wilderness, 
and give a life time to the work of 
gathering an infant church, and set- 
ting in order whatever is wanting to 
make that church, and the commu- 
nity with which it is associated, wor- 
thy of our pilgrim ancestry ; worthy 
of the high destiny of the nation of 
which they are a part; worthy of 
Him who redeemed them with his 
blood. This competence can not be 
furnished at the West. 








As successive generations pass 
away, and go down to the grave, 
there is a natural tendency in truth 
to go along with them, and be buri- 
ed out of the sight of those that fol- 
low. Hence, if a member of a 
present generation, beholding the 
threatened loss of any truth, inter- 
poses and saves it,—or, searching 
the tombs of the fathers, finds and 
brings up to light again a buried 
treasure of past time, he not only 
deserves well of all his contempo- 
raries, but richly merits also that un- 
equaled reward which truth itself, 
like virtue, is ever ready to pay. 

Somewhat like these were our re- 
flections when rising from the peru- 
sal of Dr. Hopkins’ sermon, founded 
upon those marvelous hints of Paul 
concerning the subjection of the 
“creature” or “ creation” to “ van- 
ity,” or the “bondage of corrup- 
tion.” Rom. viii, 19-22. Not in- 
deed that the leading sentiment of 
this discourse, viz. the correspond- 
ence of the phase of terrestrial 
nature to the moral character of the 
human race, had been entirely lost 
in the graves of the fathers,—for it 
has made a lasting impression upon 
the mind of many a living reader of 
Beza, Milton, the elder Edwards, and 
others both before and after them: 
but that to many, it was like a lost 
truth,—and that to more there was 
danger of its soon becoming so. To 
help on with its burial, has been the 
whole drift of a philosophy which 
has been struggling in modern years, 
and with far too much encourage- 
ment, for supremacy. Men have 
been sedulously taught by it, that 
past ages put altogether unwarrant- 





* A Sermon preached before the Annu- 
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ed stress upon the figures, by which 
the Scriptures represent the enormi- 
ty of the nature, and the magnitude 
of the effects, of sin; and that, 
however it may be in poetry, it is not 
in fact true, that there has been such 
an apostasy as “ brought death into 
the world, and all our woe.” Preach. 
ers, essayists, lecturers, and editors, 
numerous, gifted, and popular, have 
with a zeal worthy of the best cause, 
every where taught the people to 
hold, not only as a fancy, but as a 
perfect horror, the idea that Satan 
should be permitted such success in 
his dark and dreadful plot, as to entail 
disease, pain, and death upon man ; 
much more, that he should be suf- 
fered to exult in a whole world de- 
faced, deformed, or wrecked. And 
no doubt their teachings have taken 
strong hold. They have succeed- 
ed in introducing, to a lamentable 
extent, a “fashion,” or “ form of 
sentimentalism, which leads some to 
see only what is beautiful and sub- 
lime and useful in nature”’—which 
is admirably rebuked by Dr. H., not 
only on the page from which these 
quotations are made, but also by the 
entire sentiment of the discourse. 
And many thanks are due to the 
man, who ventured to stand before 
such an audience as was gathered 
in Boston, May 29, 1845, and take 
such broad ground concerning the 
curse of sin; and who was able 
to vindicate so well the views which 
the New England fathers held as 
the true meaning of these words of 
Paul, and to interpose so good an ef- 
fort as this to save truth from falling 
in the streets, or from being buried 
in the grave “as a dead man 
out of mind.” It was “a word fitly 
spoken.” 

But we must restrain our pen, for 
we intend no set eulogy. Neither 
do we design a criticism. We leave 
them for others. 
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We will remark, however, that 
with a selected topic like this, and 
before such an assembly, and es- 
pecially from one who comes as an 
accredited prior from the cloisters of 
learning, and in an age where such 
official ones are presumed to have 
stood on the Pisgah of Science, ex- 
pectation looked for no ordinary pro- 
duction. Nor did it look in vain. 
The items are very few, if any, of 
argument or style, and as few of 
philosophy to which adverse crit- 
icism could take exceptions. Nev- 
ertheless, some veterans in exege- 
sis, might strongly, if not justly, 
contend with Dr. H. against the ex- 
tension of the word ‘* xriots” be- 
yond the animate to the inanimate 
and senseless creation. Perhaps, 
also, many readers who sympathize 
with the preacher, in the main, will 
withhold their assent from his sug- 
gestions as to the ultimate causes of 
the present state of physical corrup- 
tion. No doubt there are men, not 
of the Unitarian school, who, if 
bent on strict philosophical scrutiny, 
might deny the actual distortion, or 
bending aside of nature, organized 
beings excepted, from a state in it- 
self absolutely perfect, and which 
in itself might have been no other- 
wise had sin never entered the world. 
The inquiry can, without doubt, 
honestly and orthodoxly be made, 
whether, in order to produce this 
instructive and admonitory corres- 
pondence between the physical and 
moral face of the earth, it is una- 
voidably necessary that the curse 
and degradation of sin should reach 
further than animation and its senses, 
and produce a state of actual deg- 
radation and deformity in the rest of 
nature likewise ; whether a degrad- 
ing and primitive change in the in- 
habitants of the world, on the one 
part, is notsufficient to establish this 
sin-rebuking sympathy, or corres- 
pondence, of mind with matter, 
without an absolute degradation of 
the world itself, on the other part ; 
whether to beings sinless, though cor- 
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poreal, there would be a choice for 
elements in “ repose” above ele- 
ments in motion; whether to unfall- 
en angels, standing where we do in 
nature, the earth would indeed have 
*‘ the appearance of being a ruin ;” 
whether the judgment of man’s 
mind on this point is not dependent 
on the medium, i. e. the senses, by 
which the mind procures her facts ; 
whether, to one both without sin and 
the ‘ infirmities” of sin, any “ ter- 
ror” would forerun the “ beauty,” 
as “ the rainbow spans the thunder 
cloud ;” whether, if the earth “ yields 
scantily, and to the hand of labor 
only,” sinless beings would need that 
she should yield more freely ; wheth- 
er, if the listeners were themselves 
different, the “wild shrieks and 
howlings of the tempest” might not 
be very music ; in short, whether, 
to use the words of the discourse 
itself, ** the relations of man to the 
material universe as changed by the 
fall,” necessarily imply a change 
both in man and in the universe— 
a change in the universe for man, 
as well as in man for the universe— 
or, simply a change in man or or- 
ganized nature; and so there be, 
“not only seeming, but real evil, 
in the system of things with which 
we are connected. 

But we make not these inquiries 
for ourselves. The two theories, if 
so they may be called, arrive at the 
self-same result. Practically, they 
are identical. If the earth to man 
be cursed, that is enough; it is a 
matter of no moment to us now, 
whether it wears that appearance to 
angels or not. 

Either of these suppositions, as 
before hinted, would be, and already 
is, set down by many wisdom-boast- 
ing lips, as mere song, savoring of 
large credulity, and unworthy the 
embrace of disencumbered reason. 
Nevertheless, either of them may 
be true. The world has long since 
learned, that “to err is human ;” 
while, if there is any certainty, any 
truth, any resting place for the sole 
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of the foot, any foundation that is 
sure, it lies in the word of God, 
Paul was never greater, never in- 
deed more philosophical, than when 
he uttered that comprehensive and 
startling apothegm, “ Let God be 
true, but every man a liar.” And 
many such a character is made by 
the divine declaration, ** Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life; thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee.” With 
such we design no present contro- 
versy. It is far pleasanter to re- 
hearse truth and survey it, not as 
armed and earnest combatants, but 
simply as quiet and unobtrusive ad- 
mirers of it, discoursing in the love 
of it, and minutely observing it only 
that so much the more it may be 
loved. 

It is even the best, as well as the 
easiest philosophy, to acquiesce in 
the saying, concerning the world, * It 
hath a devil.”” Oft times it casts it 
into the fire, oft times into the water ; 
and it makes it to wander among the 
tombs. But in the counsels of the 
Highest, adds revelation, the time 
draws nigh when there will arise an 
omnipotent exorcist who will cast 
out the demon; when the corpse of 
the world, bound hand and foot, is 
to be loosed, and let go; when the 
“ creature”’ itself is to rise from its 
long prostration of “ vanity,” and 
walk forth in all the liberty of the 
emancipated * sons of God.” And, 
if all this be mere fancy, it is never- 
theless a plausible fancy ; and asa 
theory, loses none of its value from 
its apparent issue from the lively 
oracles of eternal truth. 

Were it not the wiser part to 
have a constant preparation against 
a surprisal from any thing errone- 
ous in man, we might well feel sur- 
prise at the backwardness of any 
to see and confess that man’s sin, in 
its curse, has fallen, like a dark pall, 
upon all nature around him: since 
there are things of such character, 
and in number so great a multitude, 
which are more easily and properly 
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accounted for as the effects of man’s 
terrible dereliction of right, than 
traced to any other imaginable 
source whatever. It is more phi- 
losophical, as well as scriptural, to 
consider certain knotty facts as ex- 
isting for man’s sake, than to con- 
jecture for them any other possible 
origin. But it suffices us, that it is 
scriptural. We have it from the 
highest of all known authority, that 
the prowling beasts of the forest, 
as well as the tamer ones of the 
field, man could once call harm- 
lessly around him, as a shepherd 
his sheep; though now they go 
about seeking whom they may de- 
vour. Also, an inheritance of rude 
winds, and fierce tempests, and 
wide wastes, has fallen to the sons 
of him who, ere the era of sin, 
stood uncovered in the balmy air, 
and beneath the serene sky, of a 
bright and ever happy Eden. That 
Eden is no more,—or, it has gone 
into bondage ; an unwilling bond- 
age, says the same high authority ; 
as though nature held a personality, 
and now rested in hope of an ap- 
proaching release. 

Though much of creation is inani- 
mate and insensible, it is often spo- 
ken of in the Scriptures as holding 
some near or even conscious relation 
toits Maker. Yea,even philosophy 
can honor God, by calling him na- 
ture’s very impulse, as well as ruler 
and defense. And so the proph- 
ets and songsters of Scripture, de- 
scribe even inanimate nature as dis- 
posed to worship God; the sea to 
roar in his praise ; the mountains and 
hills to break forth into songs and 
dances. ** Praise him from the earth, 
ye dragons, and all deeps ; fire and 
hail, snow and vapor, stormy wind 
fulfilling his word.” Thus, in an- 
ticipation of the day when the sons 
of God shall enjoy their manifesta- 
tion, “the Scriptures,” says Presi- 
dent Edwards, “ do very often rep- 
resent, that when this shall be ac- 
complished, the whole inanimate 
creation shall greatly rejoice ;” the 
heavens shall sing, the earth be glad, 
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the mountains break forth, and the 
hills be joyful together; the trees 
clap their hands ; the lower parts of 
the earth shout; the sea roar, and 
the fullness thereof, and the floods 
clap their hands. This, like the fine 

assage of Milton, from which Pres. 

. has made an extract, is indeed 
poetry; but this is to say nothing 
more, than that the truth is not ne- 
cessarily injured or destroyed, by 
the robes of “ iine linen” and “ nee- 
dlework,” with which taste may 
decorate it. 

If we would turn from theory to 
example, let us follow the preacher 
as he leads us to the events of the 
great day of the crucifixion, when the 
Son of the Highest expired,with signs 
and wonders attending. There fell 
upon the face of the earth, “ as sort- 
ed best with present things,” (to use 
an-expression of Milton, and the 
sentiment of Dr. H.,) darkness. The 
veil of the temple rent; the earth 
shook; and dead ones arose. It 
were as if inanimate nature knew and 
acknowledged her suffering Lord, 
and gave forth the pledges of her 
allegiance, even though man knew 
and acknowledged him not. 

If we would look fora specific ex- 
ample of the inthralled “ creature” 
near us, we have only to turn to the 
human body ; that part of the creation 
with which we are nearest of all 
connected. Undeniably the most cu- 
riously wrought, and most wonder- 
ful of all earthly specimens of divine 
skill, the body of man is yet the 
suffering servant of some fell pow- 
er of destruction. Its members are 
made, not more the instruments than 
the victims of all unrighteousness. 
The curious frame abjectly serves the 
debased soul. It is made the vent 
and medium of so much that is sin- 
ful, that even equitable philosophy 
has at times done it the indignity to 
call it the very origin of sin ; though 
it be only the usurped seat of sin. 
It is the unfortunate subject of pains, 
sicknesses, and miseries, without 
number or name; of final death and 
repulsive decay. As the vehicle of 
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a leprous soul, the body is itself 
leprous ; both conveying sin, and 
sharing in its penalty. So that while 
it was one of Plato’s thanksgivings, 
that God had made him a man, it 
was one of the thanksgivings of Plo- 
tinus, as Archbishop Leighton ob- 
serves, “* that his soul was not tied 
to an immortal body.” Its groans 
are literal groans ; the pain in which 
the body travails, (as Dr. H. some- 
what pleasantly says of the gout,) 
does not depend for its existence on 
the license of poetry, but is real. 
And the organs of its sight glisten, 
as it were, with the hope that it shall 
ere long share in the promised lib- 
erty of the sons of God. 

We may profitably, also, as well 
as humanely, spare a brief look at the 
irrational creation around us; to 
which indeed Calvin mainly applies 
the xriows in this place. Though 
without sin, yet brutes are not with- 
out suffering. ‘They feel the bonds 
and iron thongs of the self-same 
curse which rests upon us. They 
are inflamed by ill nature, afflicted 
with pains, destroyed by death. 
Impelled by mutual animosity, they 
meet in fierce, merciless, and often 
deadly assault. Not infrequently, 
their strength is over taxed, and their 
life exhausted, by torturing inhu- 
manity. So also, in all the larger 
and more wide-spread afflictions of 
the family of man, brute nature 
must needs take a share. The ox 
wilts under the same heat, is pinch- 
ed by the same cold, or parched by 
the same drought, that afflicts man. 
The beasts of the forest and field, 
are fellow-partakers with us in the 
rain and snow, and dewy vapor— 
in the fruits of the earth, and in all 
the states and conditions of the ele- 
ments, no less than though they 
were *“ bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh.” They eat the same 
natural fruits of “vanity.” In a 
large sense, they utter the same 
groans, and travail in the same 
pain. 

Now let open-eyed reason can- 
didly observe such grave facts, and 
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it must surely assent to the thought 
of Paul, that the present state of 
nature is indeed a state of bondage. 
It conceives that the existing state 
of things might be diferent. And 
if it take to itself somewhat of the 
Christian element, it conceives that 
things are elsewhere different, with 
beings different in moral character. 
At the same time, it also discerns 
that what now is, is now best; that 
the spreading curse upon all the 
earth, like the thick-strewn hoar 
frost of the cold night, is not only 
proper, but circumstantially neces- 
sary; that every known force or 
element, whether of cold or heat, 
joy or sorrow, life or death, is now 
in its place ; that the abstraction of 
even any noxious element would, 
in the general whole, be missed ; 
that the world for a fallen one, is a 
perfect one. So long as the human 
race writhes under the foot of sin, 
no residence for it could be more 
admirably designed, or more com- 
pletely arranged, or more properly 
furnished, or more fitly controled, 
than the present. Man has as ma- 
ny physical circumstances contribu- 
ting to his happiness, as divine and 
universal consistency could possibly 
allow. Nevertheless, were man in 
himself different from what he now 
is, there is supposable a condition of 
things, natural things, physical ar- 
rangements or laws of the human 
frame, and of the whole terrestrial 
animate and inanimate system—a 
condition of things from which every 
cause adverse to perfection and en- 
joyment should be entirely shut out, 
as a necessary or incidental part. 
Nay, there is something more here 
for man, and for the world, than 
mere supposition. Promissory and 
prophetic language could scarcely 
be more distinct and positive than 
itis on this point. If Dr. H.’s in- 
terpretation is true, the great hope 
of creation shall ere long be accom- 
plished ; and the powerful interdict 
of “ liberty,” i. e. of the highest per- 
fection in terrestrial nature, shall 
be at once and forever taken off; 


and the burden of earth’s bondage 
shall roll back into dark oblivion. 

Such a golden epoch of earthly 
purity and completion, the eye of 
ancient, gray-haired prophecy de- 
scried afar off, and descrying re- 
joiced. Ancient psalmody too, saw 
it. Apostlehood, moreover, believ- 
ed the same, and spake concerning 
it, foretelling for “things on the 
earth,” as well as “ things in heav- 
en,” such a consummation of their 
hope, as “ men have not heard, nor 
perceived by the ear, neither hath 
the eye seen.” The leopard, it is 
written, is to change his nature. 
The wolf shall dwell in peace with 
the lamb. ‘The calf and the young 
lion, and the fatling shall be togeth- 
er, and a young child shall lead 
them. A holy mountain shall the 
earth be, in which there shall be 
nothing to hurt or destroy. We 
thus look for a time when God shall 
take off the mantling curse of sin, 
not only from the souls of his re- 
deemed sons, but also from very 
nature; when Eden itself shall be 
found again, whence Justice once 
drove the fallen—the self-same Par- 
adise which even in the sight of the 
great malign one ‘lay pleasant; 
and where, as Milton further dis- 
courseth, “the pure air to the heart 
inspired vernal delight and joy, able 
to drive all sadness.” 

We may well then excuse the 
raptures in which prophets, psalm- 
ists, and apostles, speak of the ap- 
proach of such a day of great won- 
ders, in which the gross defection 
of the race shall have been reme- 
died, sin itself extirpated, and its 
stains blanched out of the very tex- 
ture of nature. And before we set 
down their expressions as mere ori- 
entalisms, and strip them of all force 
and meaning, let us first cautiously 
observe which way science, philos- 
ophy, i. e. grave fact, leans; and 
thus judge, whether the bondage of 
nature around man be not, like the 
“invisible things of God,” “ clearly 
seen,” “being understood by the 
things that are made.” 
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1846. ] a Religious Instruction of the Slaves. 


We heartily rejoice in all move- 
ments which promise either the re- 
moval or the amelioration of slavery 
in ourcountry. Andas the ultimate 
power to effect this desirable end is 
with the citizens of the slave states, 
and, as discussion or action by north- 
ern citizens is useful only as it in- 
fluences southern citizens to use that 
power, we especially rejoice to hear 
of such movements in the slave- 
holding communities. 

It is therefore with joy and grati- 
tude, that we have read the pam- 
phlets concerning the religious in- 
struction of the slaves, which we 
place at the head of this article. 
We feel bound to speak plainly (as 
we did in our last number) of the 
sinfulness and atrocities of the sys- 
tem of slavery. But it is not a 
pleasant work. We greatly prefer 
to improve any opportunity which 
facts afford us to record any effort, 
however slight, among slavehoiders, 
to mitigate the horrible evils of that 
odious system. 

The first of these publications is 
the report for the year 1843—the 
ninth annual report—of an Associa- 
tion for the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes in Liberty County, 
Georgia. The second of these pub- 


* 1. Ninth Annual Report of the Asso- 
ciation for the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes in Liberty County, Georgia, 
together with the Address to the Associa- 
tion, by the President, Rev. Robert Quar- 
terman. Published by order of the As- 
sociation. Printed by Thomas Purse. 
Savannah, 1844. pp. 44. 

2. Tenth Annual Report of the Asso- 
ciation for the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes in Liberty aoa * Georgia. 
Published by request of the Association. 
Office of P. G. Thomas, 1845. pp. 47. 

3. Proceedings of the Meeting in 
Charleston, 8. C., May 13-15, 1845, on 
the Religious Instruction of the Negroes, 
together with the Report of the Commit- 
tee, and the Address to the public. Pub- 


lished by order of the Meeting. Charles- 
ton, 8. 


C., B. Jenkins, 1845. pp. 72. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE SLAVES- 


lications is the tenth annual report 
of the same Association. The au- 
thor of these reports is Rev. C. C. 
Jones, missionary of that Associa- 
tion, who deserves great praise for 
his cordial interest in, and his self-de- 
nying labors to promote, the moral 
and religious instruction of the slaves, 
particularly in his native state and 
county. Possessed of talents and 
learning which would command po- 
sitions of distinction in the southern 
church, he has, from the time of 
completing his theological educa- 
tion, with the exception of a short 
interval, during which he occupied a 
professorship of ecclesiastical history 
in a southern theological seminary, 
devoted himself to the work of a 
missionary among his fellow men, 
oppressed and degraded by the 
slavery of his native state. By his 
private influence ; by his publica- 
tions, revealing the deplorable mor- 
al condition of that portion of the 
southern population, and appealing 
to the humanity and piety of his 
fellow citizens and Christian breth- 
ren; and by his personal and gra- 
tuitous missionary labors,—he has 
done more than any other man with- 
in our knowledge, to awaken inter- 
est and effort for the evangelization 
of those heathen in a Christian land. 
To the first of these reports is ap- 
pended the address of the President 
of the Association, Rev. Robert 
Quarterman. 

The third pamphlet is an account 
of ‘the proceedings” of a Conven- 
tion in Charleston, 8. C., May 13-15, 
1845, respecting the religious in- 
struction of the slaves, “ together 
with the report of the Committee, 
and the address to the public.” This 
Convention was called by a circular 
issued at a preliminary conference, 
by a few persons interested in the 
subject, and addressed to “a con- 
siderable number of gentlemen in- 
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terested in planting in the state of 
South Carolina.” It was attended 
by a respectable number of those 
invited, among whom were some 
men of distinction in the South. We 
particularly noticed, that the Hon. 
Daniel E. Huger, at present a Sen- 
ator of the United States, was 
President of the Convention. The 
members of the Convention were 
from five religious denominations— 
the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, and Lutheran ; and act- 
ed harmoniously for their common 
object. They were in session three 
days, and committed the matter 
brought before them by written and 
verbal statements, to five gentlemen, 
with instructions to condense it into 
a report. This report is published 
in the pamphlet before us, together 
with an address from a standing 
committee of ten, who were “ ap- 
pointed to carry out the resolutions 
of the meeting.” The report con- 
tains, say the standing commit- 
tee,” 

“1st, extracts from forty four letters re- 
ceived in reply to the circular, from twenty 
different districts and parishes of this state, 
all from persons of high respectability ; to 
which are added communications from 
two gentlemen of Georgia, who, on ac- 
count of their known interest in the sub- 
ject, and their long continued personal ex- 
ertions in this department of benevolence, 
were invited to take part in our delibera- 
tions and to furnish their views. 2dly, 
extracts from seventeen letters received 
by a member of the committee from per- 
sons resident in eight of the other slave- 
holding states; and 3dly, notices of the 
action of ecclesiastical bodies. The let- 
ters under the first head are, for the most 
part, details of the personal experience and 
observation of the writers, given with all 
the freedom and candor appropriate to the 
occasion. Those under the second head 
afford less of detail, but manifest a com- 
mon feeling on the subject gratifying and 
encouraging. The statements under the 
third head present a general view of plans 
and operations, destined, we trust, to be 
more effective, with some results that will 
arrest and rewafd attention. Notwith- 
standing a want of statistics, to be regret- 
ted, they still show the 2 pene of which 
the enterprise is susceptible, and will sug- 
gest facilities to those who may find it 
necessary or useful to afford their people 
the aids of missionary labor.” 
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We quote the following summary 
of what has been done by the da 
ferent Christian denominations. ‘\ 


“1. The Episcopal Church.—The com- 
mittee have no information from the dio- 
cese of Maryland, and know not what at- 
tention is paid to the religious instruction 
of the negroes by the clergy and laity of 
that diocese. 

“It is well known that the venerable 
Bishop Meade, of the diocese of Virginia, 
has for very many years, been a zealous, 
and able, and untiring advocate of this 
good work, as well as a laborer himself in 
the field. He has several times brought 
the great duty of evangelizing the negroes 
before his diocese ; and in his efforts he is 
now ably supported by the assistant Bish- 
op, Dr. Johns. The attention of the cler- 
gy, is from year to year, more and more 
directed to the systematic and constant in- 
struction of the colored portion of their 
charges. Of the memorial of the presby- 
tery of Georgia to the southern presbyte- 
ries, on the religious instruction of the 
negroes, Bishop Meade remarks, ‘I am 
rejoiced to see the ditferent denominations 
of Christians in our southern country tak- 
ing up this subject in a more decisive man- 
ner than ever before ; and hope that they 
may stimulate each other, by such ad- 
dresses, to immediate and zealous action.’ 

* Bishop Ives, of the diocese of North 
Carolina, has prepared a catechism and 
put it in circulation, intended for the bene- 
fit of the colored charges of his clergy, and 
for the domestic instruction of the laity at 
home. Several clergymen of this diocese 
are much engaged in discharging their 
duty to the negroes connected with their 
congregations. 

“There is no diocese more engaged, 
and doing more for the negroes, than that of 
South Carolina. There are several cler- 
gymen acting as missionaries, who are 
wholly given to the work, and some cate- 
chists: while almost the entire body of 
the clergy are, in their respective parishes, 
to a greater or less extent, engaged in it. 
The laity also of this diocese, embracing 
many of the most distinguished and 
wealthy citizens, are supporters of the 
work ; contributing not coke of their sub- 
stance, but giving their own personal at- 
tention to it. 

“ Bishop Elliott, of the diocese of Geor- 
gia, continues to give importance and en- 
couragement to the religious instruction of 
the negroes. His effort is to incorporate 
the negroes with the whites, as one charge, 
in the parish churches, and to bring the 
children and youth into efficient Sabbath 
schools. In three parishes the ministers 
are almost exclusively devoted to the ne- 
groes. 

“ Of efforts made in the diocese of Ken- 
tucky, ‘Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkan- 
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sas, and Louisiana and Alabama, we have 
no information. 

“2. The Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
This branch of the church of Christ, has 
advanced beyond all others in direct and 
well sustained efforts in the colored field. 
It is the only denomination which fur- 
nishes statistical information oe its 
colored membership and missionary efforts 
for that class of our population. The 
present number of colored communicants 
can not be less than 160,000 in the slave- 
holding states. Besides the attention paid 
by the traveling and local preachers to 
the negroes in their regular ministrations, 
there are between 80 and 90 missionaries 
to them, who have under their charge 
over 18,000 church members, and 100,- 
000 attendants on their services. Over 
1,000 negroes are in connection with the 
Methodist church in Texas. The South 
Carolina Conference has sixteen missions 
to the negroes ; the Georgia Conference— 
twelve; Tennessee—five; Alabama— 
seven; Memphis—nine; Arkansas—one ; 
Mississippi—seven ; North Carolina— 
two; Virginia—two. The catechising of 
the children and youth is a prominent part 
of their labor. Dr. Capers’ catechism, 
prepared expressly for the purpose, is ex- 
tensively used; 4,380 children are cate- 
chised in the missions of the 8. C. Con- 
ference, and the expense of those missions 
is over $11,000, annually. 

“3. The Baplist Church—We regret 
that we can not furnish any general in- 
formation of the feeling and efforts of this 
denomination. The proportion of colored 
to white members is greater in this church 
than it isin the Methodist, although the 
Methodist may have in the aggregate a 
greater number. By a late return, the 
estimate of members is 700,000; of this 
number we set down one seventh as col- 
ored, that is, 100,000. There are many 
ministers who devote part of their time to 
the negroes: we do not know the number 
of missionaries exclusively devoted to 
them. Some associations are actively en- 
gaged in the work. There are more col- 
ored license preachers and more colored 
churches regularly organized, of this de- 
nomination, than any, or all the other de- 
nominations put together. The Sunbury 
Association, br example, on the sea-board 
of Georgia, employs two white missiona- 
ries to the negroes; has 4,444 colored to495 
white members: seven colored churches ; 
four ordained colored ministers ; and one 
or more licensed to preach. Of the 
60,000 members in the state of Georgia, 
45,000 are negroes. The Alabama state 
convention of Baptists, at its meeting in 
Tuscaloosa, Nov. 1844, took up the subject 
of the religious instruction of the negroes, 
with much solemnity and zeal. A com- 
mittee on the religious instruction of the 
hegroes, presented resolutions, expressive 
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of the obligations of the convention to im- 
part the Gospel to the negroes, and their 
determination to do so by every means in 
their power. The convention recom- 
mended both pastors and private members 
to engage in the work immediately and 
efficiently. We feel assured that the ex- 
ample of this convention will be followed 
by the conventions of the other states. 
At the late convention in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, made up of ng 9 from all the 
slave-holding states, for the purpose of 
separating from the northern portion of that 
church, very special mention was made of 
the negroes in the South, as a field for 
missionary labor, and claiming the atten- 
tion of the church in its new organization. 
This augurs well for the negroes in the 
Baptist church, South. 

“4. The Presbyterian Church.—The 
movement in this church, in favor of the 
religious instruction of the negroes, for the 
last ten years, has been oni and for 
two years past, rapid and extensive: more 
so than in any previous years within our 
recollection: and, as a consequence, min- 
isters and churches are doing more than 
ever towards the evangelization of this 
people. We have not space to set down 
at large the notices of labor among the ne- 

roes, in the narratives on the state of re- 
figion of the presbyteries and synods, and 
the General Assembly: nor the resolu- 
tions and recommendations of presbyteries 
and synods on the subject. We notice a 

rowing interest and increasing efforts in 
prs dog Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, and Tennessee. In 
all these states there are numbers of minis- 
ters who devote a considerable portion of 
their time to the negroes, some acting al- 
most as missionaries ; while the number of 
missionaries is increasing. We know of 
very many presbyteries in different parts of 
the states just mentioned, every member of 
which is more or less engaged in the work. 
There are three grand features which the 
Presbyterian church is endeavoring to 
make prominent in the religious instruc- 
tion of the negroes: first—to unite the 
masters and servants in one charge, that 
each: class may receive its just proportion 
of ministerial labor : second—to establish 
in all the churches Sabbath schools, and 
classes of instruction for children and 
youth especially, and for adults also; 
and to encourage such schools privately 
in households: and, third—to open the 
field as fast, and as far as possible, to mis- 
sionaries duly qualified and employed.” 


We quote also the conclusion of 
the report. 
“ Conclusion —The committee have 


now complied with the wishes of the 
meeting. Their report might have been 
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much more extended and much more mi- 
nute in its detail, but they did not think 
it necessary. Brevity is Lesiethte, and it 
was sought. 

“ The letters which have been address- 
ed to this meeting from the states of South 
Carolina and Georgia, breathe a spirit of 
true devotion to the cause, and diverse 
from the spirit of the world ; and they re- 
veal an amount of individual and long con- 
tinued activity which has affected us with 
surprise. We discover also from the let- 
ters from other states, (which might have 
been multiplied,) that there exists much 
of the same devotion and activity in them. 
We feel confident that if the voices of all 
the friends of the religious instruction of 
the negroes could be heard, even as fully, 
from every slave-holding state, as has been 
from South Carolina, and the amount of 
their labors told, their voices would be as 
the sound of many waters, and their mul- 
titude and their labors would exceed our 
most sanguine expectations. 

“In looking back for fifteen years, we 
rejoice with gratitude at the progress which 
the work has made. The truth is not to 
be disguised. The leaven hid in three 
measures of meal has been silently and 
pees | pervading the mass. From 

aryland to Texas, and from the Atlan- 
tic to the Ohio, the subject is spoken of; 
the great duty is urged and acknowledged ; 
and feeling oun in action. What is pe- 
culiarly a subject of gratitude is, that all 
denominations of Christians are entering 
the field. It is wide enough for ali. It 
lies at our own doors, and God in his provi- 
dence and holy word, has laid the duty 
upon us to poe Aare it. We can antici- 
pate — but his displeasure, if we 
neglect it. Indeed, we look upon the re- 
ligious instruction of the negroes, as the 
great duty, and in the truest and best 
sense, the fixed, the settled policy of the 
South. We believe God has so moved (and 
will continue so to move) upon the un- 
derstandings and consciences of our Chris- 
tian citizens, and so opened the door of 
access to the negroes, and so demonstra- 
ted by his blessing his regard for the work, 
that we can never go back. The flood 
has fairly set in. Difficulties and obstruc- 
tions we may encounter, but the stream 
will rise higher and higher, and flow with 
a current that must sweep every thing 
away before it. The week must go on. 
Let us look humbly and believingly to the 
sustaining grace, wisdom and power of the 

reat God and our Redeemer, and all will 
e well.” 


The two annual reports of the 
Liberty County Association, give 
an account of the labor performed 
under its direction, which has been 
chiefly the missionary labor of Mr. 
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Jones. They both contain many 
important facts, valuable sugges. 
tions, and earnest exhortations, on 
the general subject of the religious 
instruction of the slaves; and man- 
ifest in their author, Mr. Jones, a 
high degree of true benevolence 
and self-denial. The tenth report 
contains a history of the religious 
instruction of the slaves in the coun- 
ty, from the first settlement of the 
county to the formation of the As. 
sociation; and also of “ the forma- 
tion of the Association, and of the 
progress of the work to the pres- 
ent hour.” It is on this account a 
document specially valuable. We 
quote the following brief summary 
of the second part of this history. 


‘Ist. This Association has been in ez- 
istence fourteen years: and with the ex- 
ception of three years, putting the whole 
time of my absence from the county to- 
gether, in active operation near eleven 
years. 

‘During this time it has accomplished 
much. Through its missionary, it has 
furnished to the negroes of the fifteenth 
district, embracing a population of over 
four thousand, regular preaching on the 
Sabbath at stations, so conveniently situa- 
ted, as to bring the Gospel very nearly in 
reach of all who chose to avail themselves 
of the privilege of hearing it.’"—Tenth 
Ann. Rep., p. 36. 


This seems to us a stronger state- 
ment as to “regular preaching,” 
than the reported facts warrant. 
The ninth annual report says re- 
specting preaching, “our regular 
stations at Newport, Midway, Sun- 
bury, and Pleasact Grove, have 
been supplied with preaching in the 
proportion of one Sabbath in three, 
with the exception of Sunbury, 
which, in consequence of the great- 
er destitution of the people around 
that station, has been supplied once 
in two weeks. You will perceive 
that this is a greater amount of 
preaching and of instruction than 
the negroes have ever before enjoy- 
ed in any one year, owing to the 
fact that the Rev. Mr. Law has de- 
voted one half of his time to this 
work.” We think that preaching 
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one Sabbath in three, at four sta- 
tions, to a population of four thou- 
sand scattered over a county, can 
hardly be called a supply of regu- 
lar preaching on the Sabbath. We 
call such a supply scanty, and such 
regular preaching rather irregular. 
But we proceed with our quotation. 


“Tt has established and kept in opera- 
tion three, and for a part of the time four 
large Sabbath schools for children and 
youth, in the instruction of which, adults, 
also, in considerable numbers have shared. 

“It has maintained inquiry meetings 
for the aid of those who were in spiritual 
darkness or distress, and some hundreds 
have been assisted by them, 

“It has pursued a system of plantation 
meetings, essential to the perfection of the 
work. These meetings have upheld reli- 
gion on the plantations, impressed the 
careless, restrained the vicious, promoted 
the observance of the Lord's any and in- 
duced the attendance of old and young at 
the house of God. 

“It has published eight annual reports 
and three addresses which have been cir- 
culated throughout the United States, and 
conducted through its missionary, an ex- 
tensive correspondence. 

“ Members of the Association, with a few 
brief interruptions, have kept in operation 
for the summer, year by year, at the sum- 
mer retreats, three Subbath schools for 
adults and children, numbering in the 
whole from two hundred and thirty to 
two hundred and fifty attendants. Mem- 
bers also have made efforts to instruct their 
own people on their plantations, by means 
of evening prayers and schools.’’"— Tenth 
Ann. Rep., pp. 36, 7. 

We heartily rejoice in the indica- 
tions which these documents furnish, 
that Christians of all denominations 
are beginning to awake to the im- 
perative and dreadfully neglected 
duty of evangelizing their fellow- 
men, in their own communities, 
whom the slave system has sunk 
into acknowledged heathenism. The 
fact of a Convention, like that in 
Charleston, gathered from all Chris- 
tian denominations, freely reporting 
facts, discussing measures, and pub- 
lishing to the slaveholding communi- 
ties their conclusions and their ex- 
hortations, is full of encouragement. 
It is an evidence that the gentlemen 
convened, and, to some extent, the 
communities and Christian denom- 
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inations of which they are members, 
have an interest in the subject. And 
this interest, once awakened, will 
not be permitted by Christian men 
to die or decrease. The Liberty 
County Association deserve especial 
credit. Their actual labor and its 
results within their own county are 
of less importance than the influence 
of their example, their correspond- 
ence, and their publications, on the 
whole South. We assure the Chris- 
tian brethren, of whatever name, 
who are engaged in this humane and 
benevolent work, of our sympathy 
and prayers. We commend them 
to the sympathy and prayers of all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the souls for whom he died. 

Having given this general outline 
of these labors, we invite distinct 
attention to several points. 

1. This work of giving religious 
instruction to the slaves has made, 
during the last ten or fifteen years, 
a gradual and gratifying progress. 

This may be seen by comparing 
the statements which we quoted in our 
last number, in the review of Gov. 
Hammond’s letters, from the address 
of the Presbyterian Synod of Ken- 
tucky in 1831, the report of the 
Presbyterian Synod of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia in 1834, and the 
essay of Rev. C.C. Jones. See pp. 
584, 5,6. In 1834 the Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia testify 
thus: “In the vast field extending 
from an entire state beyond the Po- 
tomac to the Sabine river, and from 
the Atlantic to the Ohio, there are, 
to the best of our knowledge, not 
twelve men exclusively devoted to the 
instruction of the negroes.” Now, 
the Methodist Episcopal church 
alone has between eighty and nine- 
ty missionaries to the negroes, on 
that same field. In 1834, the Sy- 
nod, to which we have referred, 
“venture the assértion that, of the 
whole number of ministers in the 
slaveholding states, but a very small 
portion pay any attention to them 
(the negroes).” But now, accord- 
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ing to the report of the Charleston 
Convention, the ecclesiastical bodies 
and authorities of the various Chris- 
tian denominations pay especial re- 
gard to the subject of their religious 
instruction. 

Mr. Jones says that when he be- 
gan his work in December, 1882, 
as missionary of the Liberty County 
Association, ** there were no prece- 
dents in our country, to which I 
could look for encouragement and 
instruction.” The report of the 
Charleston Convention testifies, di- 
rectly and emphatically, to this fact 
of progress. “The movement in 
this church, (the Presbyterian,) in 
favor of the religious instruction of 
the negroes, for the last ten years, has 
been gradual, and for two years 
past rapid and extensive.” “In 
looking back for fifteen years, we 
rejoice with gratitude at the progress 
which the work has made. .... 
What is peculiarly a subject of grat- 
itude is, that all denominations of 
Christians are entering the field.” 
The President of the Liberty Coun- 
ty Association, speaking of the work 
in that county, says: “ ‘Thus has this 
work been for years gradually ad- 
vancing. . Turning our eyes 
backwards some ten years, and con- 
trasting the then existing state of 
things among this class of people 
with what it now is, who is not 
sensible of a great and important 
change in their moral and religious 
character?” This progress, in a 
work second to none other in its in- 
fluence to ameliorate and improve 
the condition of the slaves, this 
progress, so positively and amply 
evinced, is worthy of our gratitude 
and joy. It also proves, 

2. That the very common assertion, 
that the anti-slavery discussion at 
the North has rendered the condition 
of the slaves worse than before, is 
wholly gratuitous and groundless. 

We invite distinct attention to this 
remark. We make it, not because 
it vindicates this, or condemns that, 
class of men; but because it vindi- 
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cates the utility of free discussion, 
and condemns lack of faith in the 
salutary efficacy of out-spoken truth. 

We need not remind our readers 
of the frequency, during the last 
ten or fifleen years, of observations 
like these: * Better let the South 
alone. ‘This anti-slavery discussion 
at the North has a disastrous effect 
on the southern mind. It greatly 
aggravates the already intolerable 
condition of the slaves. It is putting 
back for years the amelioration and 
removal of slavery. Especially does 
it prevent the religious instruction of 
the slaves, and shut them from the 
fountain of life.” So frequent, so 
loud, and from so influential sources, 
were these assertions, that, at one 
time, they commanded, not uni- 
versal, but quite general, assent. 
With mortification we acknowledge 
that, at one period, we were among 
those who assented, and lost our 
faith in truth, even when fairly spo- 
ken; though our assent was ever 
very reluctant and rather suspicious. 
We rémember, that about half a 
dozen years since, we asked a very 
intelligent and candid clergyman, 
a native and resident of the South, 
though educated at the North, wheth- 
er the anti-slavery discussion at the 
North had done more harm than 
good at the South ?—whether it had 
aggravated the unhappy condition of 
the slaves? And we well remember 
the joy with which we heard his an- 
swer, which was virtually this: “It 
has done more good than harm. I\t 
has on the whole benefited the 
slaves. Some, who were not strong- 
ly predisposed to the amelioration 
of their condition, particularly by 
religious instruction, have withheld 
their aid from measures adopted for 
thatend. But the truly benevolent 
have had their minds stirred up 
to new exertion; and, indeed, the 
whole South, sensitive to public opin- 
ion, have felt that the eye of the 
world is upon them, and that they 
are put upon their good behavior.” 
Our unbelief in the beneficence of 
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northern discussion on this subject 
gladly fled, and has kept flying, till 
now it is quite out of sight, and we 
wonder at our former slowness of 
heart to believe. We rejoice in the 
vindication of free anti-slavery dis- 
cussion, and in the condemnation of 
the common doubts and denials of 
its beneficence, which the facts de- 
clared in these southern reports un- 
equivocally furnish. 

We call distinct attention to the 
fact, which these southern brethren 
state, that, the last ten or fifteen 
years, the very years of the origin 
and progress of the modern anti- 
slavery discussion at the North, have 
been the years of the origin and grad- 
ual progress of organized and effi- 
cient efforts for the religious instruc- 
tion of slaves. We call distinct at- 
tention to this fact, as a positive and 
unimpeachable denial of the asser- 
tion, that the northern anti-slavery 
discussion has made the condition 
of the slaves worse than before. 
We say to all conscientious doubters 
of the utility of anti-slavery discuss- 
ion, Look at this fact; we say, es- 
pecially, to all ultra-conservative 
and lugubrious grumblers at anti- 
slavery discussion, Look at this fact, 
and throw away your unbelief in the 
force of truth. Have faith in truth, 
and in the God of truth. Believe 
in the beneficence of free discussion, 
and in the utility of truth out-spo- 
ken with kindness and fidelity. 

In saying this, we by no means 
deny that there has been, in this 
anti-slavery discussion, much of im- 
prudence, much of error, much of 
indiscriminate severity, much of the 
wrath that worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God. How much of this 
is to be ascribed to the ultra con- 
servatives, who have denounced anti- 
slavery discussion, who have seem- 
ed to lack anti-slavery feeling, and 
have had more to say against abo- 
litionists, than against slavery ; how 
much is to be ascribed to that agen- 
cy which makes men fanatics by 
calling them fanatics, is a ques- 
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tion worthy of consideration—a ques- 
tion, the right answer to which may 
give wisdom for the future. Still, 
we fully admit the fact. We lament 
the fact. We admit also that what- 
ever there has been of imprudence 
and error and wrath in the discuss- 
ion, has done, not good, but harm. 
Yet we unhesitatingly assert that the 
northern anti-slavery discussion as 
a whole, mingled as it may have 
been with imprudence, and error, 
and wrath, has done good both at the 
North and at the South; and we 
point, with grateful joy, to the facts 
which, by southern testimony, vin- 
dicate the assertion. 

3. While we hail with gratitude 
and pleasure the beginning of the 
religious instruction of the slaves, 
we should remember that it is only 
a beginning ; that the great body 
of the slaves are yet, virtually, 
heathen. Weshould give oursym- 
pathy, and prayers, and, when prac- 
ticable, our efforts to their evan- 
gelization, as toa work which is, 
mainly, yet to be done. 

On this point Mr. Jones observes— 


“ While the duty of the religious in- 
struction of the negroes is more distinct] 
and generally recognized in ‘the Sout 
than itever has been, and while a greater 
amount of instruction is communicated 
than in any previous time in the history 
of our country, and while we recognize 
with gratitude, a gradual advance in the 
whole country on the subject, yet let not 
the friends of the cause abate their inter- 
est or their efforts, but remember that 
compared with what ought to be done, and 
as we trust in the good Providence of God, 
is to be done, we are now seeing only the 
day of small things—we are only seeing 
the cloud as large as a man's hand rising 
up from the sea. 

There are immense districts of country 
in the southern states, in which no light 
has penetrated on this subject, and the 
negroes are living and dying iv utter neg- 
lect and destitution of the means of grace. 
Their owners are little interested in the 
Gospel, hear it but seldom, and have yet 
to learn that the spiritual interests of the 
negroes are to be cared for, protected and 
cherished. They have yet to learn or at 
least feel their own great responsibility to 
God in this matter, and come up to the 
improvements in treatment, in labor and 
in discipline which Christianity requires, 
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and which their own interest, to rise no 
higher, will approve.’’—.Vinth Annual Re- 
port, p. 16. 

Rev. Robert Quarterman, Presi- 
dent of the Liberty County Associa- 
tion, says— Christians are but just 
awaking from their long sleep of in- 
activity to their solemn responsibili- 
ties in regard to this class of men, 
and to feel that they owe them a 
debt of sympathy and Christian ef- 
fort, which, it is time they were at 
least beginning to discharge. ... . 
We ourselves, {in this Association, ) 
are scarcely under way in this good 
work—the tug of labor is still be- 
fore us.” 

In the New Orleans Protestant of 
23d of May last there is a “ Report 
on the Religious Instruction of the 
Colored People, published by order 
of the New Orleans Presbytery.” 
This report states, that 

“ There are, within the bounds of that 
Presbytery, at least 100,000 persons of col- 
or, all of whom are slaves. ‘It is a la- 
mentuable fact, too evident to be denied, 
that by far the greater part of them are 
famishing and perishing for want of the 
bread of life. Of the 100,000 of this class 
of people within our bounds, it may be 
safely asserted that 75,000 never hear the 
doctrine of salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer preached, and have none to tell 
them what they must do to be saved.’ 
And of the remaining 25,000, who occa- 
sionally hear the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, not more than 5,000 enjoy its regular 
and constant ministrations.’ 


But, passing these general state- 
ments on this point, let us analyze 
briefly the more particular state- 
ments in the documents before us. 

The Charleston report informs us 
that there are, in all the slavehold- 
ing states, not far from 160,000 com- 
municants ia the Methodist church, 
and not far fram 100,000 in the Bap- 
tistchurch. ‘The number in the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian churches is 
not stated; but judging from the 
small relative size of those denomina- 
tions, and from the fact that the ne- 
groes generally prefer the Methodist 
and Baptist churches, we are safe in 
saying, that the addition of the col- 
ored communicants in the Episcopal 
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and Presbyterian churches would not 
increase the number above 300,000. 
Now 300,000 communicants, even 
could we hope well concerning them 
all, is a very small proportion. of 
Christians in a population of nearly 
3,000,000. But, alas! we can not 
hope that all, nor even the larger 
part of these communicants are 
Christians; such is their ignorance, 
and such mere deluding excitement 
is the religion of a greater portion 
of them. 

Mr. Jones, speaking of a protract- 
ed meeting, held under his direction, 
in Liberiy county, says,— 

“Some of the negroes expected that 
the ministers would ‘ call them up to be 
prayed for, but that was notdone. The 
ministers might have done so, and created 
literally ‘an excitement, and what would 
have been the end of it? Perfect delu- 
sion! A substitution of forms and acts 
and kneelings and prayers, for religion it- 
self! Opening the door for disorders, for 
spurious conversions, for periodical reli- 
gion, and a contempt for the ordinary and 
divinely constituted means of grace! ... 
To use such means with ignorant people 
like our colored population, is madness. 
The tendency and the final result will be 
evil and evil only. Whereever the negroes 
in the southern country are trained up to 
shouting and groaning, and kneeling to 
be prayed for, and such like things, there 
is confusion and fanaticism and spurious 
religion. The last end of many is worse 
than the first. I do not believe that the 
good sense and piety of this community 
would tolerate any such irregularities 
and excesses, and it is surprising thatthey 
should be tolerated any where.’’—Vinth 
Ann. Rep., p. 13. 


Now the vast majority of these 
colored communicants, 260,000 out 
of 300,000, belong to the Baptist 
and Methodist churches, which, as 
is well known, resort abundantly, 
especially among the slaves, to the 
very means to which Mr. Jones re- 
fers, and the use of which, among 
such “an ignorant people,” he de- 
clares to be madness. Judging, then, 
by his rule, which we consider a 
just one, we are compelled to be- 
lieve that the religion of a large pro- 
portion of these ignorant colored 
communicants is a mere delusion. 
Thus a comparison of the number 
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of the truly pious with the whole 
number, proves the religious con- 
dition of the slaves deplorable indeed. 

The same conclusion is unavoid- 
able, if we consider the meager 
amount of missionary or ministerial 
labor expended on the slaves. The 
Methodist church, which “ has ad- 
vanced beyond all others in direct 
and well sustained efforts in the col- 
ored field,” has on that field, be- 
tween eighty and ninety missiona- 
ries. The Baptists have done com- 
paratively little of that kind of mis- 
sionary labor. We make a large 
estimate when we say that all other 
denominations have as many mis- 
sionaries as the Methodists. We 
have then 160 for the 3,000,000 
slaves. ‘ But whatare these among 
so many ?” 

Nor is this awful deficiency of 
missionary labor supplied, to any 
great extent, by the pastors of the 
whites, or by the masters, if we 
may judge from the remarks of Mr. 
Jones on this subject. He says,— 


“ But perhaps the most serious obstacle 
in our way, has been the want of pastoral 
supervision over the negroes. . . . The 
regular instruction of the negroes does not 
fall within their (the pastor's) efforts. 
The baptizing of the children, the exam- 
ination of candidates, and the settlement 
of cases of discipline, is all well enough 
as fur as it goes. But it does not go far 
enough. I am aware that our pastors are 
much occupied with the duties of their 
station, and I do not mean that they 
should perform what may properly be 
called missionary labor among the negroes 
at the present time, but that they should 
be allowed by the churches to devote a 
reasonable portion of their time to the ne- 
groes, at least so much as to make the ne- 
groes feel that they are a part of their 
charge, and to know and to look up to 
them as their pastors." —Tenth Ann. Rep., 
pp. 38, 9. 


* Nor have the efforts of the Association 
been seconded by the planters in the do- 
mestic instruction and training of their ser- 
vants. A greater amount of plantation in- 
struction by evening prayers and schools, 
was given by planters themselves or their 
families, the first years of our existence, 
than has been since; and at the present 
time there are very few plantations upon 
which any thing is done for the people by 
their owners, in the way of religious in- 
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struction. And what is most surprising, 
the great majority of planters, give them- 
selves no concern and take no pains what- 
ever, to have the children and youth from 
their plantations, attend our public Subbath 
schools at the stations. They are in favor 
of the schools, and knowing their utility, 
wish the children to attend, but do noth- 
ing to effect the object! Many a Sab- 
bath have we looked for the children of 
plantations in the immediate vicinity of 
the stations, and out of ten, fifteen, twenty 
or more, who should be there, we have 
not seen five, sometimes notone! The 
Sabbath schools have been kept up by the 
interest which the negroes themselves have 
Nor have planters who 
have the means and can well afford it, as- 
sisted their people by putting up for them 
on their plantations, a house of prayer, or 
by fitting up a room for the purpose. 
Some few only have done 20 — Tenth 
inn. Rep., pp. 37,8. 


This, in Liberty county, which, 
in the words of a letter published in 
this report, * has obtained celebrity 
for taking the lead in this work!” 
As evidence bearing on the same 
point, we quote the following froma 
letter to Mr. Jones, published in his 
report. 


“ From a Theological Seminary. — Dear 
Sir: There is in this institution an or- 
ganization called The Society of Inquiry on 
Missions, which has for its object the ob- 
taining of information as accurate and ex- 
tensive as possible, concerning the state of 
religion in the world, in order that we 
may be able to select our fields of labor 
advisedly, and also that we may be inci- 
ted to more fervent prayer and more dili- 
gent exertion for the salvation of our fel- 
low men. Among other things, our at- 
tention has been directed to the religious 
condition of the negro population of our 
own country ; and we find that with us, 
as well as the church at large, there exists 
a deplorable ignorance, and, of course, 
great apathy concerning the religious 
condition and prospects of the negroes. 
Knowing that you fewe devoted much of 
your time to this subject, the committee 
of the Society, to whom this subject is in- 
trusted, have directed me to write and re- 
quest your assistance, so far as your en- 
gagements will permit, in obtaining the 
information which we need. Our ignor- 
ance is extreme as to what has been done, 
what ought to be done, what can be done, 
and what kind of men are best adapted to 
the work.’ —.Vinth dann. Rep., pp. 22, 3. 


It is on good evidence, therefore, 


that we say, this work of evangelizing 
the slaves of this country demands 
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our sympathy, our prayers and our 
labors, as a work which is on/y be- 
gun. The great body of the slaves 
are still heathen. And, as to the 
obstacles to the success of missiona- 
ry labor among them, they are in 
many respects in a worse condition 
than the heathen. 

4. To some of these obstacles we 
call distinct attention. 

The most important perhaps is, 
that the laws of the slave states for- 
bid, by severe penalties, that the 
slaves should be taught to read. 
What an obstacle is this to their re- 
ligious instruction! ‘The missiona- 
ry, when he goes toa heathen land, 
what is the first thing which he 
does? He gathers the people, chil- 
dren and adults, especially children, 
into schools and teaches them to read, 
and gives them, to be studied, por- 
tions of the Bible and religious tracts. 
He relies more, for their evangeliza- 
tion, upon teaching them in this man- 
ner, than he does upon preaching. 
In this important feature, the slaves 
are in a worse condition than the 
heathen. They can not be taught to 
read. ‘The jealous laws of slavery 
forbid. They can not have the Bi- 
ble. They can not, according to 
the divine command, “search the 
Scriptures.” Between them and this 
divine command, stands slave law 
with its penalties. They can not 
exercise the right of private judg- 
ment in religion: for they are for- 
bidden to search the Scriptures, like 
the noble minded Bereans, to see 
whether the things preached to them 
are so. The slave laws keep them, 
in this respect, just where the op- 
pressive rules of the Roman Catholic 
church keep her ignorant laity. The 
result of this oppressive law is, that 
the work of religious instruction is 
greatly embarrassed and hindered. 
The missionary or instructor has to 
get the slaves together, adults and 
children, and repeat, and repeat, and 
repeat a passage, till they have com- 
mitted it to memory. Says Mr. 
Jones :— 
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“ As the children could not make use 
of books, and being the only teacher, I 
was compelled to throw the whole school 
into one class, and to teach them all to- 
gether on the infant school plan. ‘The 
questions were asked and the answers 
repeated, until they were committed to 
memory: and the lesson was accompani- 
ed with repeated explanations and an ap- 
plication.” — Tenth Ann. Rep., p. 2). 

So Bishop Elliot, thinking it “a 
mistake to suppose that (our) church 
repels, by her liturgical forms, this 
class of population,” recommends 
that they should be taught “to re- 
peat, and understand, and appreciate 
the liturgy :”’ for, says he, “ they 
must be taught the liturgy before 
they can relish it; and that instruc- 
tion must be given line upon line, 
and precept upon precept.” Real- 
ly, what an up-hill and arduous work 
is this! To collect into classes an 
ignorant people, who can not and 
must not read, and repeat to them 
the whole liturgy, and repeat it, and 
repeat it, and repeat it, till they have 
learned it by heart !—an accomplish- 
mentin “liturgical forms” which, we 
presume, the greatest adept therein, 
who can read, never attains. Truly, 
we sympathize with this evangelical 
and excellent Bishop in this arduous 
work, and fully agree with him, that 
“it requires persevering effort, as- 
siduous attention, indefatigable pa- 
tience.” 

Patience! We have no patience 
with this slave law, which withholds 
God’s pure bread of life from his 
famishing creatures. It is an atro- 
cious interference with God’s law, 
which, every man who professes (as 
does every Christian) to “ obey God 
rather than man,” is bound, in con- 
sistency as well as duty, to disregard. 
We are happy to know that some 
Christian men dodisregard it. ‘ The 
most important law,” says Rev. Dr. 
Richard Fuller, in his published let- 
ters to Rev. Dr. Wayland, speaking 
of “those laws which prohibit a dis- 
charge of the master’s duty,” “the 
most important law is that forbidding 
slaves being taught to read; yet how 
many are taught.” And, speaking 
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of the statute “ forbidding slaves to 
assembie without the presence of so 
many white persons,” he says, “ J 
violate this statute most industrious- 
ly.’ We honor Dr. Fuller for this 
industrious violation of human laws 
which impiously contravene the 
laws of God, and forbid men to 
discharge their duty. The Chris- 
tians of the South have it in their 
power, by a united disobedience to 
this law forbidding slaves to be taught 
to read, to render it a dead letter, 
and that without doing any harm. 
We think that they are bound to do it. 
We hope that ere long they will do it. 

We would suggest however to Dr. 
Fuller, that the principle on which 
he acts, when he “ industriously 
violates” the statute of sovereign 
South Carolina, viz. that he may 
rightfully disobey a human law, when 
it contravenes, in his opinion, a di- 
vine law by prohibiting a discharge 
of duty, is one, which, if fully car- 
ried out, would lead him further, in 
violation of the slave Jaws and in 
opposition to slavery, than he per- 
haps is aware. And we would also 
suggest to him the inquiry, whether, 
if other men choose to carry out his 
own principle further than he does, 
even to its full and legitimate con- 
clusions, he ought very seriously to 
blame them, or to denounce them as 
fanatics ? 

There are many other obstacles 
peculiar to missionary labor among 
slaves, such as the extreme delicacy 
of the work, opposition of noisy 
demagogues, the interference of 
wicked and worthless whites, the 
jealousy and objections of masters— 
their fears that large assemblages on 
the Sabbath, and especially at night, 
will be seized upon by the slaves as 
occasions of insubordination and 
plotting and riot; that the missiona- 
ry’s notice of the slaves tends to 
make them presumptuous, unruly 
and unprofitable; and particularly 
that the instruction of slaves tends to 
the ultimate overthrow of slavery— 
all these are serious and peculiar ob- 
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stacles. But, we pass over them, 
and will dwell for a moment on an- 
other. 

The slaves are deeply and inev- 
itably conscious, whatever may be 
the mild treatment of individuals 
among them, that the bondage in 
which they are held is a grievous 
and unjust system of oppression. 
This leads them to receive with ex- 
pressed or latent suspicion the in- 
struction of white missionaries and 
ministers, thinking, and often, per- 
haps generally, with good reason, 
that they agree with their masters in 
upholding this system of oppression, 
and that they are inclined to givea 
disproportioned amount, and an un- 
scriptural quality, of instruction re- 
specting their duty to their masters. 
This is illustrated in the reports be- 
fore us, and even in the case of so 
excellent and judicious a man as Mr. 
Jones. He says in his Tenth An- 
nual Report— 


* Allow me to relate a fact which oc- 
curred the spring of this year, illustrative 
of the character and knowledge of the ne- 

roes at this time. I was preaching to a 
arge congregation on the Epistle of Phile- 
mon: and when I insisted upon fidelity 
and obedience as Christian virtues in ser- 
vants, and, upon the authority of Paul, con- 
demned the practice of running away, one 
half of my audience deliberately rose up 
and walked off with Wemeelves, and those 
that remained looked anyghipg but satis- 
fied, either with the fs sy be is doc- 
trine. 
small stir among them: some solemn 


declared ‘that there was no such an epis- a 


tle in the Bible :’ others, ‘that it was 
not the Gospel :’ others, ‘ that 1 preached 
to please the masters:’ others, ‘ that 
they did not care if they ever heard me 
preach again.’ I took no notice of the 
ferment, but went forward as though 
nothing had happened. It died away and 
they all came quietly back again. There 
were some too, who had strong objections 
against me as a preacher, because | was a 
master, and said, ‘his people have to 
work as well as we.’ ’’—pp. 24,5. 


Now we would observe on this in- 
structive passage, first, that if Mr. 
Jones had not been bred under the 
influence of slavery, (and if he had 
not, he would not probably be allow- 
ed to be a missionary to the slaves, ) 
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he would, in these days, in all proba- 
bility, have taken the view of the 
Epistle to Philemon, which Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes has published in his 
notes on that epistle ; and secondly, 
if he had presented that view to the 
slaves, they would doubtless have 
retained their seats. 

The following passage from a let- 
ter of one of Mr. Jones’ correspond- 
ents, published in his Ninth Report, 
is instructive :— 

“ A minister told me the other day, ‘it 
is no use to preach to the negroes, they 
will pay no regard to a white man; I 
tried it a few weeks ago, but one went to 
sleep and some went away. They want 
one of their own color.” * What did you 
preach to them about?’ said I. He an- 
swered, ‘ their duty totheir masters.’ This 
without showing them the principles on 
which such duties were to be performed, 
seemed to me, for an only discourse, first 
and last, like ‘mustard without beef,’ as 
they say in England.’’—Ninth .dnn. Rep., 
p- 35. 

Now it is very plain that ministers 
and missionaries, educated amid 


_ slavery, and laboring amid the jeal- 


ousies of slaveholders, will be very 
likely to believe in, and administer, 
a great deal of “ mustard without 
beef.” And it is also very plain, 
that the slaves, conscious as they 


Some four years since, the read- 
ers of the New York Daily Tribune 
began, some of them to be puzzled 
and some amused, by a series of 
articles which made their appear- 

* A Concise Exposition of the Doe- 
trine of Association, or Plan fora Re- 
organization of Society, which will se- 
cure to the Human Race, individually 
and collectively, their happiness and ele- 
vation. (Based on Fourier's Theory of 
Domestic and Industrial Association.) 
By Albert Brisbane. 

Our evils are social, not political; and 
a social reform ag can remove them. 

Eighth edition. New York. J.S. Red- 
field, Clinton Hall, corner of Nassau and 
Beekman streets. 
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are of the injustice of their bondage, 
will not relish the ministration ; and 
will regard the administrators with 
suspicion. And even if the preach- 
ers or instructors should not give 
them “* mustard without beef,” they 
will be likely to regard them with a 
latent distrust, as those who have no 
sympathy with them in their oppres- 
sion. 

We speak of these obstacles, not 
for the purpose of discouraging this 
good work, or our brethren who are 
engaged in it, but to call out sympa- 
thy and prayer in their behalf. 

But we have said more than we 
intended when we began. In con- 
clusion, we repeat the expression of 
our satisfaction in this beginning of 
good things. The remark of the 
Charleston committee, ‘“* We look 
upon the religious instruction of the 
negroes as the GREAT Duty of the 
South,” we adopt as our own, with 
this qualification—the great duty, 
second only to the duty of emanci- 
pation. We exhort our southern 
brethren, who alone can efficiently 
labor in this good work, to go for- 
ward. We believe that it promises 
the amelioration, and indeed the 
ultimate removal of slavery. 


FOURIERISM~* 


ance day by day in a certain col- 
umn of that paper. It was announ- 
ced at the outset by the editor, that 
the said column had been /el to 
somebody, and that the intention of 
the /essee was in that way to lay 
before the people at large certain 
doctrines which it was deemed high- 
ly important for them to know. By 
this announcement it was understood 
that the editor of the Tribune had 
no part or lot in the matter. Pos- 
sessed of a free, generous, whole- 
souled nature, it was known that 
he favored the largest freedom of 
speech and of opinion; and the 
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general understanding was, that he 
meant simply to say to his subscri- 
bers, ** don’t be alarmed at all about 
this matter; if any poor fellow has 
got any thing on his mind which he 
wishes to say, give him a chance to 
say it.” 

It was interesting to notice the 
effect produced by these articles on 
different classes of readers. At- 
tracted by the novelty of the head- 
ings, almost every one, at first, seem- 
ed disposed to ‘ dip into’ them. But 
by the time two or three chapters 
had made their appearance, much 
_ the greater part began to draw off, 
and go around as carefully as though 
they were coming into the vicinity 
of an ‘infected district.” And yet 
from the natural distrust of their 
own knowledge, which most men 
feel, this class generally thought it 
not best to make much stir about 
the matter, lest perchance there 
might be a wisdom and a merit in 
the articles, hidden indeed to them, 
but discoverable by others. Some 
old men, of plain common sense 
and strict habits, who read a news- 
paper as they do a book, would 
never admit the idea that this col- 
umn was not to be read along with 
the rest; and they did absolutely 
day by day toil through it, often 
turning back to read a sentence 
over the second and third time, and 
failing at last to understand, they 
came to the conclusion, (good, hon- 
est, charitable souls,) that their early 
education had been neglected, and 
that there had been great discove- 
ries in the world since their day. 
Young ladies of a romantic turn 
of mind, living in families where 
the Tribune was taken, and who had 
already mastered Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and were regular 
admirers of that peculiar kind of 
poetry which comes from Boston 
and the region thereabout, were at 
once attracted by these articles ; and 
as they could not by any means un- 
derstand them, they supposed them 
something allied to transcendental- 
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ism, and read on fora long time 
under this impression, until some 
intelligent friend corrected the mis- 
take, and told them that this was 
another matter altogether. 

The pamphlet whose title heads 
this essay, seems to be a reproduc- 
tion of these articles in a more com- 
pact form, done up for permanent 
usefulness. It may be that we are 
mistaken on this point; but the pic- 
ture of the ‘ ground plan,’ and the 
description of the ‘sacred legion,’ 
made very deep impressions upon 
us; and though we have no means 
at hand for testing the statement, 
we conclude that this book is only 
the ‘summing up’ of the old arti- 
cles. The writer, Mr. Albert Bris- 
bane, has in these pages unfolded 
to us a new plan of social organi- 
zation, invented or discovered by 
Charles Fourier, a native of France. 
(We use two words here somewhat 
different in their character, so as to 
give the reader his choice, for we 
ourselves do not pretend to say as 
yet what Fourier did.) Mr. Bris- 
bane claims simply to be a disciple 
and an expositor, not an originator. 
Whether of not he has been true to 
his master, we have no means of 
knowing. We have never yet been 
fortunate enough to see the works 
of Fourier, though we made inqui- 
ry for them at the ‘ Tribune Build- 
ings,’ where we supposed we should 
be sure to find them. The ques- 
tion arose why it was that the works 
of so splendid a philosopher (as is 
claimed) were not more known and 
read, at least among those who have 
long been his ardent and devoted 
followers. We are not aware that 
the writings of Fourier, as a whole, 
have ever yet been translated into 
the English language, though the 
events of the last few years would 
seem to have created a pressing de- 
mand for them. Fragments of his 
works from time to time make their 
appearance in the ‘ Phalanx,’ or in 
other periodicals which advocate 
social science. But the English 
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world has as yet no means of be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with 
the character of Fourier’s mind, 
or the wonders of his philosophy. 
Our knowledge of him and of his 
doctrines is derived solely from the 
writings of his admirers and ex- 
pounders in this country. We make 
this confession, because we would 
not seem to have an acquaintance 
with the subject before us, which 
we have not in fact. Yet without 
any great amount of historical know- 
ledge, it is not hard to make out the 
main idea of what Fourier claims 
for himself, and we feel prepared 
to look at the subject in the light 
of certain well known truths. We 
think we can apply to the system 
unfolded by him certain tests which 
will try its validity. 

Charles Fourier was born at Be- 
sancon in France, in the year 1772. 
He was the son of a merchant. Af- 
ter closing a collegiate education in 
his native city, he was at the age of 
eighteen engaged as clerk in a com- 
mercial house in the city of Lyons. 
He retained his place in this estab- 
lishment for a little season, until his 
strong desire for information led 
him to connect himself with another 
mercantile_house as traveling agent. 
By this means he was enabled to 
visit most of the conspicuous places 
throughout the continent, and to 
gather a large fund of facts touch- 
ing the social life and manners of 
European society. He did not lim- 
it his inquiries to the common ob- 
jects of interest which meet the pass- 
ing traveler. His attention was 
called to the vast inequalities in the 
conditions of men; to the decep- 
tion, falsehood and treachery, eve- 
ry where prevalent in social inter- 
course ; to the cruelty and injustice 
of the wealthier classes in their treat- 
ment of the poor ; to the wide spread 
corruptions of commerce and trade ; 
—all indicating, as it seemed, some 
deep seated disease—something rad- 
ically out of order in social organi- 
zation. Still, wide as were his trav- 
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els, he could find no country where 
he could pursue his peculiar course 
of investigation better than in his 
own. It must be confessed that a 
scene was opened in France during 
the active period of Fourier’s life, 
peculiarly calculated to attract the 
attention and enlist deeply the sym- 
pathies of a thoughtful mind like 
his. He had but just come of age 
at the breaking out of the French 
revolution. During the season of 
his youth, he had looked upon a 
state of society so deplorably wretch- 
ed, that the ablest pens have labored 
in vain to depict it in all its horrors. 
Oppression had made men mad. 
The-evil effects of tyranny and mis- 
rule had been for centuries accu- 
mulating, until they were heaped 
upon the nation—a crushing, intol- 
erable burden. ‘The popular mind 
was every where wrought into a 
kind of frenzy. All things were 
fast getting ready for that stormy 
outbreak of passion, which came at 
Jength with such wild, ungovernable, 
aimless fury. Carlyle (we think it 
is) has compared the French nation 
at this period to a wounded mon- 
ster, groaning and writhing in pain, 
but with no knowledge whence the 
pain proceeds, or how relief is to 
be gained. We regard it as credit- 
able alike to the head and to the 
heart of Fourier, that he was not a 
careless, unthinking spectator of the 
scenes that were then passing. His 
early acquaintance with the details 
of commercial business enabled him 
to glance from this outward wretch- 
edness and calamity into the world 
of their causes. He was enabled to 
know what was passing behind the 
scenes. There he saw selfishness 
waging a fiendish war with selfish- 
ness—a perfect anarchy of inter- 
ests, where each individual was toil- 
ing and struggling to keep the up- 
permost place. Fourier had no 
heart to join in such a contest. With 
a mind naturally elevated and up- 
right, averse to all those petty mean- 
nesses which make up so large a 
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part of some men’s whole lives, he 
stood apart, a gloomy and indignant 
spectator. So early even as the year 
1790, a little before the breaking 
out of the revolution, having just 
closed his collegiate education, and 
previous to his entering the mercan- 
tile house at Lyons, he visited Paris. 
This was his first sight of the great 
metropolis of his nation, and his 
mind was naturally awake to ob- 
serve all that was passing around 
him. Unlike most young men of 
his age, who would have looked up- 
on Paris only as a grand theater of 
pleasure, where all things had been 
made ready for the indulgence of 
passion, or at the best, only asa 
capital position for sight seeing— 
Fourier entered it with the aims of 
aphilosopher. He walked its streets 
busied with serious and weighty 
thoughts. ‘The scene which Paris 
presents to an inquiring stranger is 
at all times intensely interesting. 
The metropolis, not of France alone, 
but of the world, it opens to the trav- 
eler in its various departments more 
themes of rational investigation, than 
any other place in Christendom. 
But the scenes which were passing 
there in the year 1790, were of a 
strange and peculiar interest. Pa- 
ris was a miniature of France, or we 
might without impropriety say it was 
France itself. It must have struck 
every one acquainted with the details 
of the revolution, how all things in 
that long and bloody contest cen- 
ter about this one point. 

Fourier was permitted to look up- 
on Paris on the very eve of this pop- 
ular outbreak. He mingled with 
men who were already heated and 
infuriated with passion—driven on 
madly under a sense of injustice and 
flagrant wrong. He was as yet but 
a youth. He had just stepped forth 
from the quiet retreats of learning, 
where he had been living in con- 
verse with the calm and philosophic 
minds of other days. Every true 


youthful scholar is more or less a 
dreamer. 


A light goes forth from 
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himself, tinging every object with 
a beautiful but deceptive coloring. 
He had been looking at men under 
the strong illusion of the imagina- 
tion, as they sat discoursing in the 
schools of Plato and Aristotle, or 
walking thoughtfully in the groves 
of ancient learning, meditating on 
truth and immortality. From the 
silence of the study, he passed at 
once into scenes of savage strife. 
Instead of meeting his lofty ideals, 
men thronged before him in the 
shape of fiends and monsters. His 
whole nature was shocked at the 
spectacles which met his eye during 
his sojourn at Paris. 

We can not follow out the life of 
Fourier. It would require more 
space than we can spare. We 
wished simply to introduce him te 
the reader, and to explain some of 
the reasons why his mind should 
have taken the direction it did. One 
or two little incidents are related of 
him, which, though comparatively 
trifling in themselves, are neverthe- 
less valuable, as illustrating the bent 
of his mind, and the nature of his 
work. While at Paris he had occa- 
sion to purchase a particular kind 
of apple, of which he was very fond, 
and which he had often bought in 
the country. He was surprised at 
the price demanded, no less than 
seven pence perapple. He had often 
purchased the same article in the 
country at the rate of a dozen for 
three farthings. The apple was 
therefore selling at Paris at one 
hundred and twelve times its usual 
original cost. 

Nine years after this visit to Paris, 
Fourier was employed ina commer- 
cial house in Marseilles. The storm 
of war had now rolled off from 
France itself, but its thunders were 
heard in the distance as they broke 
along the south of Europe, and on 
the coast of Africa. The French na- 
tion looked like the surviving com- 
pany of a shipwrecked crew, who, 
having toiled all night with the tem- 
pest, find themselves at the first 
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glimmer of morning on a wild and 
rocky coast,—their bark dashed to 
pieces—their companions in the 
waves—and they themselves cold, 
and hungry, and desolate. While 
connected with this house in Mar- 
seilles in the year 1799, Fourier 
was appointed to superintend a 
body of men, who had been hired 
to cast secretly a large quantity of 
rice into the sea. ‘This rice had 
been hoarded up by speculators, and 
had been kept on hand month after 
month, while the people were fam- 
ishing, in hope of still more extrav- 
agant profits, until it was totally 
spoiled. This circumstance affected 
the mind of Fourier deeply. It was 
about this time that he began to ex- 
clude himself from society, and give 
his mind more entirely to his pecu- 
liar studies. 

The task which Fourier set be- 
fore himself was no less than this— 
to find out the causes of those great 
and wide-spread evils, under which 
the human race was groaning, and 
to provide a grand and sovereign 
remedy. It was no partial and su- 
perficial relief which he proposed to 
bring—it was not to be confined 
to French society—it was to be 
deep, radical, universal and perpet- 
ual—it was to carry its healing in- 
fluences to all the hidden sources of 
disease. The great problem was 
how to get rid of evi/—how to cast 
out this devil whose name is ‘ Le- 
gion,’ from human society, and bring 
man at once into a paradisiacal state. 
Fourier had in his mind a great 
thought, all will confess. If he should 
prove at last to be only a dreamer, 
we will agree at least, that he dream- 
ed on a magnificent scale. There 
was a certain loftiness about the 
mind, that should ever set itself to 
so sublime an undertaking. 

It is sufficient for our purpose 
in this place simply to state, that 
Fourier claims to have found that 
for which he sought. Starting with 
the idea that the great war of inter- 
ests, which at present prevails in the 
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world, where one man’s selfishness 
comes into deadly conflict with the 
selfishness of another, is the cause 
of all that extravagance, and waste, 
and social wrong which we every 
where see ; and that the present or- 
ganization of society leads necessa- 
rily and inevitable to this war; he 
aims to discover, and claims to have 
discovered, a plan of organization 
for society, which leads just as ne- 
cessarily, just as inevitably, to an 
opposite result—that is, it grows out 
of the very nature of his new plan, 
that one man’s interests are and 
must be another man’s interests, so 
that the two fall at once into harmo- 
ny, and can not be discordant. In 
the workings of this social machine, 
there shall be no chance for any jar, 
simply because all disturbing causes 
are excluded. ‘This result is to be 
secured by a nice balancing of all 
things according to the fixed laws 
of nature, so that what each man is 
to do, is rendered altractive to him, 
and not repulsive, as in the present 
order of things. You may be al- 
ways sure of each man’s codpera- 
tion in the manner desired, simply 
because he is encircled by such mo- 
tives, that he is made continually to 
feel and know that his happiness 
depends on his doing it—and it is an 
old truth that all men desire happi- 
ness. So soon, then, as the human 
race shall come into this new social 
organization you shall no more hear 
of evil, of selfishness, of strife. All 
these are cut off, cast out by the 
very nature of the plan. ‘They van- 
ish into space at the waving of the 
magic wand, that calls into being 
this new social order. We believe 
we have not exaggerated in this 
statement. Fourier claims that his 
plan has its foundations laid deep in 
nature—that it is no chimera launch- 
ed at once from a poetic brain—that 
it is a science fixed as Astronomy 
itself—painfully elaborated by long 
years of silent study. He claims 
for it absolute perfection, as he 
ought to do if itis ascience. This 
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was no half-way work according to 
hisidea. His plan of society, when 
once established, was to secure an 
absolute exemption from evil. All 
was to be as clear and serene, as 
“when the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shout- 
ed for joy.” We dwell upon this 
point the more particularly, because 
our strong prevailing impression is, 
that the mass of the Fourierites in 
this country, are falling a great way 
behind the mark—that they are a set 
of miserable backsliders—that they 
no more preach the gospel of good 
tidings which Fourier taught, than 
Unitarians and Universalists preach 
the Gospel of Christ—and that if 
their master were now to rise from 
the dead and come among them, his 
first work would be to lash them up 
to duty. We do not mean by this, 
that when any writer in this country 
attempts, as Mr. Brisbane has done 
in the pamphlet before us, to set 
forth any thing like a complete 
view of Fourierism ; he does not 
recognize this claim to perfection. 
We mean simply that among the 
mass of those who have embarked 
in this new scheme, there does not 
appear to be any expectation of 
such a result—that common sense 
or something else, has so far got 
hold of them, that they can not 
quite believe what Fourier taught. 
Nevertheless this was the original 
claim, and in our review of the 
sysiem, we intend to look at it only 
in this light. if it is a science it 
will stand this test, and if it is nota 
science what is it? In studying the 
system of Fourier as first set forth 
by his expounders on this side the 
water, there is the best evidence in 
the world that he claimed for it this 
entire perfection. ‘That evidence is 
found, if need be, in the fact that he 
makes no provisions for any refuse. 
The * ground plan” of his edifice 
tells of no prison rooms, where evil- 
doers may be brought to correction. 
We have examined it carefully. 
There is a most liberal outlay for 
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granaries, and  store-houses—for 
public squares, and court-yards, and 
gardens—for council, reading, li- 
brary, exchange and banquet rooms, 
and the like ; but we can find noth- 
ing, throughout the whole establish- 
ment, which does not whisper of 
harmony and peace and love. How- 
ever, we are not to be restricted to 


this mere negative evidence. We 
turn to the direct statements. And 


here we shall no longer venture to 
use our own words. We have no 
confidence in ourselves. We have 
no idea that we could go straight for 
a single line in this peculiar kind of 
philosophy. Let Mr. Brisbane speak 
for himself. 


‘“ Fourier discovered the laws of universal 
unity, or the laws which govern creation 
in its five grand spheres or movements: 
Ist the material movement, or the laws 
which govern the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, or universal matter; 2d, 
the aromal, or the laws which regulate 
the distribution and influences of the im- 
ponderable fluids on the kingdoms of cre- 
ation—animal, vegetable, and mineral ; 
3d, the organic, or the laws according to 
which God distributes forms, properties, 
colors, flavors, etc., to all created things; 
4th, the instinctual, or the laws according 
to which God distributes instincts and 

assions; and lastly, the social, or the 
aws which govern the succession and 
mechanisms of the societies of intelli- 
gent beings throughout the universe. 

“From a knowledge of these laws of 
universal unity, Fourier deduced the true 
and natural system of society, distinct for 
man, and which when realized in prac- 
tice, will produce social order and har- 
mony upon the globe—a reflex of the 
harmony which reigns in the universe.” 


We bring forward this passage at 
the present time only to show what 
is claimed for the new science. 
There are some items in this ex- 
tract for farther consideration. We 
may perhaps gather Mr. Brisbane’s 
own untrammeled opinion more 
clearly from his preface ‘to the 
reader,’ where he does not of course 
write like an expositor. 


“ The institutions and tendencies of the 
associated or combined order are in per- 
fect harmony with *he highest concep- 
tions of truth, justice, Bes love, enter- 
tained in theory by the world, and which 
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are embodied in the doctrines of Christ. 
Association will establish Christianity 
magne ed upon earth. It will make the 
ove of God and the love of the neighbor 
the greatest desire and the practice of all 
mea.” 


Having in the preceding remarks 
introduced Fourier to the reader, 
and shown with what views and aims 
he set himself to his great under- 
taking—having explained in brief 
the general nature and design of his 
new system, and what he himself 
(us well as the writer of the pamph- 
let) claims for it, it is fit that we 
should now take leave of the man, 
and confine ourselves to his work. 
We have endeavored to speak of 
Fourier himself with becoming re- 
spect. We doubt not, that he wasa 
man of a large benevolence—one 
who wished the best things to his 
nation and his race. We think we 
can discern in him, what we can 
also discern in some of his leading 
disciples in this country, a magnani- 
mous heart, a full-souled pity for 
the woes of men, and an intense de- 
sire to afford relief. Sooner let our 
right arm be palsied, our tongue 
speechless, than we would lift a pen, 
or utter a word to cast contempt up- 
on this benevolent feeling. And 
whether the followers of Fourier 
will credit it or not, they may rest 
assured, that this single trait of char- 
acter discernible in some who stand 
at the head of this new movement 
has done more to keep those silent, 
who would otherwise have been 
ready to speak, than all things else 
put together. Many in this matter 
have acted upon the well known prin- 
ciple to let crime quietly escape, rath- 
er than that one innocent man be con- 
demned. ‘They have feared lest, in 
waging war upon this new movement, 
they should seem to stand in the 
same category with James Watson 
Webb, and other kindred spirits, 
whose heartless and cowardly at- 
tacks, have received, what they mer- 
ited, the deep contempt of the up- 
right throughout the land. They 
would not for one moment seem to 
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take sides with men of this class, 
compared with whom their great op. 
ponent in the New York press, in 
moral aims and purposes, stands like 
* Hyperion to a Satyr.’ 

The purity and elevation of char- 
acter discernible in Fourier give his 
followers a certain boldness in all 
they say or write about him. They 
are under a strong temptation to push 
forward without making proper dis- 
tinctions—to suppose that all must be 
right, where so much is right. Thus 
Park Godwin, one of his admirers, 
after going through with the details 
of Fourier’s life, breaks out into the 
following piece of very fine writing : 

“ Now this life we conceive is not the 
life of a quack, nor indeed of an ordinary 
man. Such life-long devotion to an ob- 
ject of inferior magnitude would indicate 
more than ordinary greatness. What shall 
we say of it, then, when we consider that 
it was devotion to the grandest and most 
sacred interests of man? Is an intellect 
which can thus slowly, painfully, patient- 
ly, evolve and elaborate its conclusions to 
be despised? Is not the whole air and 
manner of the man, the airand manner of 
one who looks earnestly into the facts of 
existence, and who wrestles sincerely to 
find the key of this mysterious and terri- 
ble life of suffering, and struggle, and des- 
pair, and darkness? It does seem to us 
that no one can read the simple details of 
this life—so quiet yet so intense—so schol- 
ar-like, yet so mingled with the sternest 
realities of every-day—so impassive in its 
intellectual dignity and strength—so high 
in its moral aims—so rigid, direct, full of 
the consciousness of a mighty mission, but 
all the while so child-like, modest, without 
pretension or uneasiness—without feeling 
that it approaches the morally sublime, 
That lone man, friendless, companionless, 
poor—sitting there for forty years, in his 
scant garret, while the splendor and bustle 
of busy Paris rolled at his feet, working 
out his dark problem of the destiny of hu- 
manity on earth, forging link by link in 
the chain of a complete science, as year 
alter year came around, furnishes me with 
a conception of human grandeur and 
power, far more exalted than any I ever 
derived from contemplating the debates of 
the senate-house, or the shock of armies. 
There with his bread and water, while 
thousands of his fellow-mortals lay sim- 
mering and fretting in their petty cares, 
above even the fringes of lamplight that 
struggled upward through the dense cloud 
of dust and smoke of the great city, alone 
with midnight and the stars, with thought 
and God!” 
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Now this passage exhibits a state 
of feeling, which it is hard to break 
jn upon violently. We can go with 
Mr. Godwin up to a certain point in 
his admiration of his master. But 
we claim an equal right on our part 
to admire one of the old Alchemists 
of the middle ages, shut up in his 
gloomy cell with his fire and bel- 
lows, and with the wrecks of old 
crucibles scattered around him— 
toiling on through day and night, 
heat and cold, storm and sunshine, to 
find the philosopher’s stone. There 
is something more antique and dusky 
about the old fellow—and he too had 
great objects in view; and he stuck 
to his work till death stopped him. 

There are manifestly two ques- 
tions which come within relation to 
this subject, and as we have disposed 
of the first we will now turn to the 
second. We shall arrange what we 
have to say under several distinct 
heads. 

I. We have in the first place, 
a kind of presumptive argument 
against the system under considera- 
tion, in the fact that Fourier is only 
one of a very great number of men, 
who have in different ages attempted 
much the same thing, but without 
success. We do not intend to give 
this argument any undue promi- 
nence, but let it pass for what it is 
worth. D’Israeli in his *‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,’ speaks of the ‘ six 
follies of Science.’ He says, “ noth- 
ing is so capable of disordering the 
intellect as an intense application to 
any one of these six things: the 
quadrature of the circle ; the multi- 
plication of the cube ; the perpetual 
motion; the philosophical stone ; 
magic ; and judicial astrology. In 
youth we may exercise our imagina- 
tion on these curious topics, merely 
to convince us of their impossibility, 
but it shows a great defect in judg- 
ment to be occupied on them in an 
advanced age.” Might he not with 
the most perfect propriety have add- 
ed a seventh to his list of ‘follies,’ 
viz. to form out of human materials, 
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a perfect state or commonwealth? 
It would seem, that the experience 
of mankind had made it evident, that 
the last is as chimerical as either of 
the others. There have been glori- 
ous dreamers in all ages of the world, 
and not a few of them have dreamed 
on this particular subject. Almost 
every scholar of any imagination can 
call to mind times in his life, when 
he has been sorely tempted to let 
his organ of ideality, go a system- 
making. But when the stern man 
of science has come along, and ruth- 
lessly dashed down his fair and beau- 
tiful fabrics, and scattered them to 
the wind ; he has by degrees learn- 
ed, that the structures which a true 
philosophy erects go up slowly, and 
with patient toil. We have no time 
now to go into an examination of 
the various plans, which men in past 
ages have formed for the reconstruc- 
tion of society. We shall only in- 
stance a few of them. That sub- 
lime old idealist Plato had his ‘ Re- 
public,’ in which as he thought he 
fixed men theoretically right. But 
the grand difficulty was to make 
them stay in their places. It is true, 
only some very imperfect attempts 
were made to realize his theory. 
But it does not appear that so far as 
his system was novel and peculiar, 
it had much more of substantial re- 
ality in it, than the conception which 
Pythagoras formed of the * music of 
the spheres.’ It was simply a great 
creation of a lofty intellect, dream- 
ing of man, as he would have him 
be, ratherthanasheis. Sir Thomas 
More had his * Utopia’—his * beau- 
tiful somewhere,’ in which he set a 
little world a going according to his 
notions. It is not likely indeed that 
he once thought of carrying his theo- 
ry into practice. It was an ingen- 
ious, and at the same time a safe 
way of hinting at some of the errors 
and abuses of the English govern- 
ment in the days of the Tudors. 
Fenelon’s ‘ Telemaque’ was not ma- 
terially different in itsdesign. Har- 
rington had his ‘ Oceana,’ and Locke 
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his ‘ Constitution for South Carolina.’ 
St. Simon, of France went into all 
manner of vice, for the express pur- 
pose of gaining all sorts of knowl- 
edge, preparatory to the work of re- 
constructing society. Others too 
numerous to mention have attempt- 
ed much the same thing ; and that 
this particular field of discovery has 
not yet been thoroughly explored, 
seems €évident from the fact, that in 
the last ‘ world’s convention’ in New 
York, there was hardly a man, 
whether learned or ignorant, rich or 
ragged, who did not stand ready to 
come forward with his own individu- 
al plan for ‘ making over’ the world. 
Of course all this proves nothing. 
The Fourierites feel that however 
wrong all the rest of these men may 
have been, their leader was right. 
But we who have not their faith, are 
led to suspect that his theory may 
not be at.all more substantial than 
the rest. The many attempts which 
have been made, and which have 
proved unsuccessful, lead us strong- 
ly to doubt and distrust. If a man 
chooses to give himself up to this 
kind of invention, and will under- 
stand at the time that he is only 
blowing soap-bubbles and not creat- 
ing worlds, it willdo. He may find 
it a very pleasant amusement. But 
if he sets about it in real earnest, 
we must be allowed to think from 
past experience, that he will most 
signally fail. Still, as we said at 
the outset, we let this remark pass 
for what it is worth. 

Il. We can not but feel the very 
great improbability, that Fourier’s 
system is a science, from the very 
nature of the subject itself—the 
inherent difficulties to be surmount- 
ed. We are astounded at the very 
outset, at the boundless extent of 
his pretensions. If what he claims 
for himself is true, we grant at 
once, that there never was a mor- 
tal eye that ranged through cre- 
ation like his—that all which has 
hitherto been called great in intel- 
lectual achievement, is not worthy 
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to be once named or to come into 
notice. Let us look at this. Mr. 
Brisbane tells us that * Fourier dis- 
covered the laws of universal unity, 
or the laws which govern creation in 
its five grand spheres or movements, 
which are: Ist, the material move. 
ment, or the laws which govern the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, 
or universal matter.” In this first 
department of discovery, it has been 
heretofore thought, that some other 
distinguished men, such as Kepler 
and Newton, did that which merited 
some little praise. What Newton 
in particular effected in this field of 
study has placed him (as was sup- 
posed justly) at the head of his 
race. It is not once pretended that 
Fourier availed himself at all of the 
labors of Newton or any other man, 
Nay it is his boast and the boast of 
his followers, that he toiled on in the 
most glorious independence of every 
body else. It would be interesting 
for us to know how the labors of 
Newton and Kepler and such like 
men, looked to him when he had 
‘finished up’ this department of 
study. Mr. Brisbane does not at 
once condescend to tell us, whether 
his Master came to pretty much the 
same conclusions about things, that 
they did, or whether he found their 
work all wrong—and they them- 
selves only mere smatterers in sci- 
ence. We question whether it is 
not the duty of such men, able as 
they are, to wing their independent 
flight through regions, where access 
is denied to most of us, to ‘ compare 
notes’ on their return for the in- 
struction and amusement of the 
rest of us who are necessitated to 
stay and take care of the homestead. 
‘2d, the aromal, or the laws which 
regulate the distribution and influ- 
ences of the imponderable fluids on 
the kingdoms of creation—mineral, 
vegetable and universal.” Now it 
strikes us that this is a very nice 
piece of work. We can not say 
how much those scientific men who 
have labored most successfully in 
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this general branch of study, pro- 
fess to know on the subject. Very 
little, however, we suppose. The 
imponderable agents must, from their 
very nature, be exceedingly slow to 
yield up their most hidden secrets 
to the man of science. They baf- 
fle research—they elude investiga- 
tion. It is worthy to be mentioned in 
this connection, that the work of 
Fourier which relates to these mat- 
ters, now under consideration, is 
called the ‘Theory of the Four 
Movements ;’ though as the case 
now stands, there are ‘ five move- 
ments’ instead of four. The facts 
are these. When Fourier first pub- 
lished the book in 1808, he had not 
then discovered the laws of this 
‘aromal movement.’ It does not 
appear, however, that the system of 
social organization, based on these 
movements, was not just as much 
a fixed science before this last dis- 
covery as afterwards. If the flight 
of a comet through the region of 
our solar system brings with it cer- 
tain disturbing influences, it would 
naturally be supposed that this ‘ aro- 
mal movement,’ coming into the 
category of causes, would modify, 
to some extent, the previous science. 
“3d, the organic, or the laws ac- 
cording to which God distributes 
forms, properties, colors, flavors, etc. 
to all created things.” This is by 
far too delicate to touch. It re- 
minds one of frost-work pyramids 
and towers, set up in confectionary 
shops for show, and labeled, ‘ hands 
off.” “4th, the instinctual. This 
brings us (as we suppose) into the 
regions of mind. And yet we should 
not suppose that we had got along 
quite so far under the head * instinct- 
ual,’ were it not for the fact that he 
has but one head more, and that 
seems to be almost as unsatisfactory 
as this. We take it for granted, 
therefore, that we are in the regions 
of mind. In this department of in- 


vestigation it is well known that sci- 

ence has progressed only by little 

and little. 
Vor. IV. 


Mental philosophy in the 
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history of our race, seems to have 
lagged behind the physical sciences. 
And yet for ages there has been a 
succession of powerful thinkers en- 
gaged in this department of study. 
However, the entire field seems to 
have spread out clearly before the 
mind of Fourier. He took in the 
whole at one quick and compre- 
hensive view. ‘ Lastly, the social, 
or the laws which govern the suc- 
cession and mechanisms of the so- 
cieties of intelligent beings through- 
out the universe. From a «&nowl- 
edge of these laws of universal 
unity, Fourier deduced the true and 
natural system of society destined 
for man.” 

In view of all this we say again, 
that there is an inherent improbabil- 
ity, amounting almost to a certainty, 
that Fourier never formed a true 
and safe system in the manner claim- 
ed ; and we have no doubt thatevery 
unprejudiced man, who knows any 
thing about the labor of discovery, 
will agree with us in this. His 
claims are too great by far. His pre- 
tensions are just lofty and high 
sounding enough to captivate a cer- 
tain class of minds. With all our 
respect for the feelings, wishes, aims 
of Fourier, we can not but feel, so 
soon as we come into the details 
of his system, that we are in the 
midst of pompous and magnificent 
nothings. 

It reminds us of what we saw and 
heard a few years ago, when visit- 
ing an insane hospital. It so hap- 
pened that we were there at the time 
of evening prayers, when all the in- 
mates, who were rational enough to 
keep quiet, are allowed to be pres- 
ent. After the service was over, 
the patients al! went quietly back to 
their rooms, with the exception of 
one odd looking genius, who still 
kept his seat on the bench where he 
had been sitting during prayers. 
His face wore an expression of self- 
satisfaction, of conscious greatness, 
which made it interesting to us as a 
study. The attending physician who 
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was present, but who happened to 
be busy about something for a few 
moments, did not notice him, until 
all at once turning round and seeing 
him there, he said, **Oh!—yes! 
You want some more paper, of 
course. How do you get along 
with that calculation of yours?” 
* Well, he did’nt like to say, exact- 
ly.’ “Oh! never mind!” said the 
physician, ** | would’nt wish to press 
the matter atall if you prefer not to 
speak about it.” ‘ Well, he should 
rather@not say much about it just at 
present.’ He took his sheet of paper, 
and went to his room. We asked 
the physician what it meant. He 
said that the man had a notion in his 
head, that he was working out a lit- 
tle the greatest mathematical calcu- 
lation that ever was heard of—one 
that would astonish all nations when 
it should at length come out—that 
he had been employed day by day 
for months in this great work, labori- 
ously adding and subtracting, multi- 
plying and dividing, but that asa 
matter of fact, though he had cov- 
ered many quires of paper with fig- 
ures, he had never gone a step be- 
yond the ‘ ground rules’ of arithme- 
tic. Now, for ourselves we must be 
allowed to doubt whether Fourier’s 
great problem was any more fairly 
and legitimately wrought out than 
that. We are not well enough ac- 
quainted with the mental structure of 
the man, to discover by what defect 
of mind he was led to suppose that 
he had constructed a science when 
he had not. But that such was the 
fact we havenodoubt. The preten- 
sions are too lofty—the claims are 
too unbounded. His particular sys- 
tem is of such a character, that to 
have laid its foundations in nature, as 
is claimed, to have made the whole 
strictly scientific, must have de- 
manded a knowledge far greater 
than was ever possessed by any oth- 
er one of the race. 

It might have been supposed at 
the time of Lord Bacon’s death, as 
the laws and rules of the inductive 
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process were clearly defined, that 
for the future nothing would be call- 
ed a science which did not properly 
bear the name—that the world 
would no longer be troubled by 
sham systems, foisted into public 
notice by any adventurer into the 
fields of discovery. But the tenden- 
cy has been directly the opposite. 
Now that true scientific research has 
in it a dignity which it had not be- 
fore, the number of aspirants is in- 
creased. There is no end to the 
sciences of the present age. The 
phrenologist comes forth from his 
cocoon, the creature of a day old, 
the ephemera of science. He is 
prepared to demonstrate to you 
most infallibly, that all which has 
been achieved in mental research 
and discovery, amounts to but very 
little. He is the true mental philos- 
opher. He can give youthe science 
of the mind in a very few moments. 
And though he does now and then 
mistake a most desperate villain for 
an honest man, and vice versa, yet 
it is all so bland and easy you know— 
* exceptions to all rules’-—‘ can’t tell 
what the man might have been in 
other circumstances’—‘ nothing to 
make us lose our confidence in 
phrenology, as a strict science— 
of course not.’ Next comes the 
animal magnetizer. He is prepared 
to set before his audience the won- 
ders of his new system, and to make 
the proof more full and satisfactory, 
and perfectly overwhelming, he will 
connect with it also phrenology, 
so that the two handmaids may 
walk on together, mutually comfort- 
ing, strengthening, and supporting. 
Such being the state of things at 
this day, it is not strange at all that 
‘ Fourierism’ should come forward 
under the name of a science ; and it 
is not strange, either, that this fact 
should be no evidence that the sys- 
tem is not the merest sham in the 
world. We are, itis true, some- 
what startled at the idea of forty 
years of hard study on the part of 
the author. But we call to mind 
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that this is not a whit longer time 
than many an old rusty German 
spends amid smoke and dirt without 
effecting any thing for mankind. 
Ill. There is yet another kind of 
evidence against Fourierism. The 
system is at war with well establish- 
ed truths and facts. It is the glory 
of truth that it finds confirmation 
whichever way it turns. It reaches 
out with a thousand hands, and takes 
hold of all the great realities of the 
universe. Buta false system grasps 
like a drowning man for supports, 
and does not find them. The start- 
ing point in Fourier’s theory is all 
wrong. He sets out with the idea 
that evil, as seen in our world, comes 
only from a bad organization of so- 
ciety. He recognizes noother source 
for it than this. We can not of course 
be mistaken about this matter since, 
by a reorganization of society, he 
proposes to remove all evil out of 
the way. ‘The question, “ Whence 
came this evil?” has been a great 
question in our world. It is an in- 
quiry which has tasked the powers of 
the most philosophic minds for many 
ages. More than twenty centuries 
ago, that question agitated the schools 
of Persia and Arabia, of Egypt and 
Greece. Some of the strong old think- 
ers of early times, who were with- 
out our light, seeing how evil had 
spread itself through all the ramifi- 
cations of human life, did not think 
they could account for it without 
bringing in a separate and inde- 
pendent ‘ god of evil,’ to untie the 
knot. They talked sometimes of two 
principles—sometimes of two dei- 
ties, the one eri/, the other good, 
alike existing from eternity. But 
Fourier has hit upon just the simplest, 
easiest, prettiest, shallowest theory 
that could well have been invented, 
and just such a theory as a French- 
man of the last century, of all men 
in the world, would be likely to have 
blundered upon. Evil has its source 
and its only source in a bad organ- 
ization of society. I say only source. 
Get the new system a going and all 
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will be plain sailing. There will 
be nothing left to give any alarm, 
nothing to make any more disturb- 
ance. And let it be remembered, 
too, that Fourier is careful to use no 
harsher word than ‘ evil,’ if we may 
judge from Mr. Brisbane’s transla- 
tions and expositions. There is a 
word in our language which is by 
no means a new comer. It did not 
flow in from classic streams. Chris- 
tianity, when she came into Britain, 
did not bring it along. It is a native 
of the north. Every thing about it 
betokens its Teutonic lineage. Its 
roots run deep and strong into the 
old soil of the Saxon mind. That 
word is sin. Did ever Mr. Brisbane 
or Fourier hear of it? Let them 
but substitute that word for ‘ evil,’ 
in only half the instances where the 
latter occurs in their writings, and 
see what work it will make with 
their new system. Let them but 
once give that stern, square-built, 
emphatic old Saxon, any thing like 
a fair chance, and if he does not 
elbow his way along most unmer- 
cifully, we have altogether mistaken 
his energy. Nay, let the Fourier- 
ites but once bring him in, even 
though in spori, and ten chances to 
one if he do not prove a very Samson 
himself, to tear down their whole 
establishment about them. A man 
may talk about evil as originating 
in social organizations, and all may 
sound very proper and smooth; but 
when we come to talk about sin 
as having its source and only source 
in these organizations, the effect is 
somewhat different, as all will per- 
ceive. Mr. Brisbane’s pamphlet con- 
sists of some eighty pages, double 
columned, and in it he has had oc- 
casion to say a good deal about the 
causes of human wretchedness, but 
we do not think that the word sin 
is to be found in the whole book. 
We have stopped and looked for 
some time in vain to find it, and 
we do not remember to have met 
with it in our reading of the pam- 
phlet. Now we object ‘ in toto’ to 
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this cavalier treatment of a word so 
old and venerable. It is an insult 
to our common sense and our sense 
of propriety, which no Frenchman 
or Frenchified American has a right 
to offer. These men have a certain 
meek and placid way of talking about 
the Bible and religion, about Christ 
and Christianity, as though they were 
concerned in the same great objects 
with the Christian world. But how 
happens it that the Bible takes sucha 
different view of things from them, 
that it speaks so often of sin, and 
levels its reproofs so much at the 
heart of every individual man, and 
not at social organizations ? 

if Mr. Brisbane is a believer in 
the Bible and in Christianity, will he 
be kind enough to account for two 
or three facts? Revelation assures 
us that sin, and consequent misery, 
first came into our world through 
the garden of Eden. Into that beau- 
tiful paradise God led the first hu- 
man pair, that they might dress it 
and keep it. They were surround- 
ed with all things which could make 
life delightful. God himself had 
fitted up their residence for them, 
and fitted them for their residence. 
Their labors and pursuits were in 
the highest sense ‘ attractive.’ They 
found their pleasure and happiness 
in them. Their interests had not 
yet grown to be warring and antag- 
onistic. ‘They had no lack of sup- 
plies. Speculation had not yet hoard- 
ed up the fruits of the earth. In the 
midst of the garden grew every tree 
that ‘ was pleasant to the sight, and 
that was good for food.’ The rich 
had not yet come to oppress the 
poor. Fourier himself will not pre- 
tend that things here were not in a 
good condition. 

Now how unfortunately it happens 
for this new theory, that sin or evil, 
whichever we call it, should have got 
into the world under these circum- 
stances—that it should come in at just 
this nick of time, when Mr. Bris- 
bane would like to have it keep out! 

Again. When God led forth the 


children of Israel from Egypt, he 
formed them into a theocracy. At 
Mount Sinai, he gave them their 
constitution and laws, and he be- 
came their King. He led them by 
the ‘hand of Moses and Aaron’ to 
the promised land. The old inhab- 
itants were driven out to make way 
for the new people. Now if asso- 
ciation on Fourier’s theory be the 
form of society which God destined 
for man on earth, if this * social 
order’ is founded deep in nature, 
and is that alone which God has in 
his eye for the perfection of hu- 
manity, will Mr. Brisbane tell us 
why it was not set agoing here on a 
larger scale? God was with this 
people from their infancy. He was 
their guide and King. He gave 
shape to their society. We may 
be told that the world had not yet 
got ready for the new system. But 
science relates to things fixed, and 
not to things changing—that is to 
say, science contemplates that alone 
which is fundamental and uniform. 
If association is based upon the 
great realities of the universe, they 
were no less realities then than now. 

Again. ‘“ Association will estab- 
lish Christianity practically upon 
earth. It will make the love of God 
and the love of the neighbor the 
greatest desire and the practice of 
all men.” Why did Christ, then, 
take such a laborious way of estab- 
lishing Christianity. Why did he 
not at once gather his followers into 
these little communities, and thus 
give a practical demonstration of the 
value of association. Mr. Brisbane 
tells us that “these great doctrines, for 
the first time announced to the world, 
should have led to the establishment 
of a new social order by the follow- 
ers of Christ, in which they could 
have been realized in practice. But 
the institutions of the old social world 
of conflict, of war, of isolation 
and discord, were so strongly and 
deeply rooted, that they have as yet 
resisted the renovating doctrine of 
the Prophet of Nazareth, and the pro- 
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fessed faith of the Christian world.” 
All this was said out of courtesy to 
Christianity. Foolish men! Why 
did not Christ himself establish this 
social order? Why did he leave 
the work to his followers? If there 
is so easy and sovereign a remedy 
for moral disease, why did he not 
put it in practice at once?—or at 
least leave behind him a plan, so 
that his followers might have known 
how to model their new community ? 

Again, Fourier tells us that as- 
sociation on his principle exists in 
nature,—that it is made out from 
the very nature of things. We 
know that some institutions do exist 
in nature in just this way—that while 
they may not be revealed in word, 
nevertheless they are known to be 
according to the design of God, as 
seen in the arrangements of the 
world. Such are governments, 
laws, and the marriage relation. 
One of the first things noticeable in 
Fourier’s system of association, is 
that it destroys all that is distinct and 
peculiar in the little communities 
now scattered over the world called 
families. These are at once merged 
and lost sight of in this new ar- 
rangement. Now there are some 
pretty strong and obvious reasons 
for supposing that the existence of 
men in families is according to 
God’s design ; while the reasons for 
supposing that it is God’s design 
that men should live in these ¢ asso- 
ciated communities,’ if any exist, are 
at best very shadowy and obscure, 
so that the human mind finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to grasp and ap- 
prehend them. Families come into 
existence by a natural process. 
When one man and one woman are 
united together as husband and wife, 
you have the germ of a new com- 
munity. There is no transcenden- 
talism about it. You do not have 
to peer and squint through eternal 
fogs, to understand how it comes to 
beso. It isan obviously natural ar- 
rangement. The Fourierites are 
aiming to show that this is an un- 
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natural arrangement, and that the 
only way to live according to na- 
ture is tolive in these communities. 
They have a hard work before them. 
It will probably be a very long time 
before they can convince the world 
that the wisdom of God is not strik- 
ingly manifest in collecting men in- 
to families and households. Had 
we time we might go on to show in 
many other particulars, how Fouvier- 
ism is at war with well known truths 
and facts. But these must suffice. 

IV. We wish now in this our 
final remark, to take our readers a 
little into the details of the system, 
as set forth by Mr. Brisbane, to see 
if they can understand a few things, 
over which we have puzzled our 
brain to no purpose. We shall be 
short about this, for a long ex- 
cursion would be tedious in the ex- 
treme. 


“In a group regularly organized, the 
ascending wing should be stronger than 
the descending wing, and the center 
stronger than either. We will give ex- 
amples of two groups, one composed of 
twelve, and the other of sixteen members. 

Group of twelve members. 

Ascending wing, - - - 

Center, - - - - - 

Descending wing, - - = 


ous 


Group of sixteen members. 
Ascending wing, - - 2 
Center, - : . ‘ 23 
Descending wing, -~ - 2 


“ The object of these divisions will be 
explained hereafter. 

‘*A series is distributed in the same 
manner as a group, the series are com- 
posed of a number of groups, as groups 
are composed of individuals, and operate 
upon groups, as groups upon individuals, 
A series must contain at least three 
groups—a center and two wings: twent 
four persons is the least number wit 
which a series can be formed. The cen- 
tral group should be stronger than the 
two groups of the wings. As there will 
be a strong emulation between the center 
and the wings, and as the wings will unite 
in their efforts to excel the center, the 
latter must be more numerous in order to 
be able to vie with, and equal the influ- 
ence of the wings. The ascending wing 
will be occupied with the heaviest branch 
of a work, if the series be engaged in 
manufactures ; and with the largest va- 
riety, if engaged in the cultivation of 
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grains, fruits, vegetables, or flowers; the 
center will be occupied with the most 
elegant branch or variety; and the de- 
scending, with the lightest and smallest. 
Suppose in an association three varieties 
of some species of a peach or pear are 
cultivated. A group would be occupied 
with each variety, and the three groups 
united would form a series of peach or 
pear growers. 

A series of 12 groups cultivating pears. 


Ascending wing, 4 groups cultivating 
four varieties of the early bergamot. 
Center, 5 groups cultivating five varie- 

ties of the red bergamot. 

Descending wing, 3 groups cultivating 
three varieties of the summer bergamot. 

Now does Mr. Brisbane mean to 
tell us that he ever really ciphered 
that all out, so as to see honestly and 
fairly how all these things balance 
mathematically? We remember 
in our school-boy days some young- 
sters who had a wonderful facility 
at getting out sums, by simply set- 
ting down the statements and the 
answers. And we have no faith to 
believe that there was any more 
safe and legitimate process in the 
case above. 

Whea we first undertook to fol- 
low out the details of Fourier’s plan, 
our interest was excited to know 
what would become of the little chil- 
dren. We are great lovers of little 
children, and we were curious to 
discover what part they would bear 
in this nine-fold harmony of discords. 
Contemplating the great change 
which was to come over every one so 
soon as he entered this new system, 
we supposed that the younger folk 
would become little seraphs, or 
something of the kind, to sit upon 
golden stools, and sing while the 
old folks were at dinner. But hor- 
ror of horrors! What was our sur- 
prise to find, that after a certain age, 
they were to constitute the ‘ sacred 
legion’ so called, to do all the dirty 
work about the establishment. Now 
so long as man remains what he is, the 
dirty work about such a place must 
be immense, and we absolutely shud- 
dered at their hard lot. But we soon 
found that their work was to be made 
attractive to them. They were to 


be laid under such a pressure of mo- 
tives, that they would ‘ go into it’ of 
choice. And besides we are told 
that their sympathies are consulted 
in this arrangement, since persons of 
their years have a natural fondness 
for dirty things. ‘ Boys have at this 
age, as we know, no natural antipa- 
thy or repugnance to dirty or offen. 
sive contacts. ‘I’o compass a trick, 
they will sometimes resort to the 
most filthy expedients, without any 
regard to personal considerations— 
indeed it may be said that a majority 
of them have a taste for dirt; and 
this inclination will overcome any 
dislike for the uncleanly works which 
they will assume in association, and 
allow them to take part freely in the 
series or corporation of the sacred 
legion, which they will be induced 
to do, from devotion and social phi- 
lanthropy, and from the high honor 
and consideration which will be be- 
stowed upon its functions.”’ Oh, phi- 
losophy, what a beautiful thing thou 
art to keep a man out of difficulty! 

Now all this that we have been 
attempting will seem to a thorough- 
going socialist, a very cold and 
heartless piece of work. It will be 
exceedingly difficult for us to prove 
to him, that we have any true pity 
for the woes of men—any true de- 
sire for their relief. It will seem 
that we have been trifling with what 
is sacred. His heart has been so 
warmed up with love to his master— 
his thoughts have been so long fixed 
upon this system, as the only relief 
for a world living in wickedness— 
his imagination has been so kindled 
at the glorious prospect in the future 
that he can have no patience with 
those who are looking to other sour- 
ces for relief. Hear Mr. Brisbane 
go off into a splendid rhapsody, and 
then judge if we must not seem to 
him cold and mean. It is a part of 
his address to artists. 


“The palaces of the associations, ar- 
tists! the rural pavilions, the kiosks and 
bowers, with which their rich fields will 
be besprinkled, the monumental cities and 
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the capitals of the globe—behold, artists! 
what is well worth the prosaic construc- 
tions and contracted architectural works 
of our societies. . . . There will be want- 
ed bold arches uniting massive walls, cu- 
las, towers, and up-shooting spires; 
our genius will be at ease in those grand 
ines, the forms and*movements of which 
you will have tocombine. ‘There will be 
wanted portals to the palaces of the asso- 
ciation, from which seven horses abreast 
can pass out with ease ; there will be want- 
ed windows broad and open by which the 
sun can enter into the house of man to dis- 
tribute liberally life and color; there will 
be wanted corridors, balconies and terra- 
ces, where the population of Phalanstery 
may spread out and form around it bright 
garlands with its thousand heads of women 
and joyful children. Ne its ” 
“There do you see, it will be necessary 
to harmonize water, fire, light, granite and 
the metals: art will have in its large hands 
all these elements to combine ; it will be 
acreation! Then orchestras of a thou- 
sand parts, choirs of a thousand voices; 
hymns and poems sung by masses ; ballets 
danced by populations. . . . For the com- 
bined order, with its system of unitary ed- 
ucation, will raise every man to the digni- 
ty of artist, and ifevery man is nota poet 
or composer, every man at least knows 
how to execute his part in the whole— 
each man is a note in the great concert. 
** * * Say, artist! say, poets! feel 
ou not there the destiny of man? Say, 
in all these wonders of social harmony do 
you not feel the stamp of the beautiful and 
the true, the type of which exists in your 
souls? Say, is all this false, and is the 
true to be found in the contracted and pro- 
saic life, works and constructions of the 
present—in the narrow, trading spirit, in 
the conflicts and discords of civilized so- 
ciety? Say, does not this suit your im- 
aginations and your hearts better than a 
pyramid of Egypt built by a people fed on 
onions, and crushed under the weight of 
stones, or the palace of a Nero, or even the 
column of Vendome built of bronze that 
kills in battles? Yes, yes, it is the desti- 
ny of humanity to be rich and happy, to 
embellish its planet, to make it, with the 
thousand rich and varied creations upon 
it,a resplendent dress which will not ren- 
der it ashamed in the celestial ball, where 
it occupies in the luminous round the 
place of honor beside the sun! Yes, 
where humanity will move in its power 
and live according to its law, we shall see 
many other wonders developed under the 
influence of human power combined with 
the vivifving power of the globe, and what 
I have said is but poverty and bitterness. 
-... The destiny of man is there on- 
ward! But letus stop. . . . I forgetthat 
these words are pronounced in a world of 
pain and misery, where six thousand years 
of suffering have blighted the hearts of 
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men and dried up in them all sources of 
hope. Evil has infiltrated itself into the 
very marrow of their bones and has con- 
sumed even desire. All the dreams—all 
the hopes of the future are limited at pres- 
ent to the conquest ofa cheap government, 
administered according to the constitution. 
. .. . Let us stop.” 

We are not insensible to the 
beauty of all this. We used in our 
boyhood to admire the descriptions 
of those splendid palaces in the 
Arabian Nights, which were got up 
by the aid of Aladdin’s lamp. But 
let us take our stand upon another 
post of observation. The eye of 
the prophet Isaiah was permitted to 
range over the distant future. He 
too saw a remedy fora sin-burdened 
world. ‘That remedy was to come 
from altogether another source. 

“And there shall come forth a 
rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots : 

** And the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
aud understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord ; 

“And shall make him of quick 
understanding in the fear of the 
Lord, and he shall not judge after 
the sight of his eyes, neither re- 
prove after the hearing of his ears ; 

** But with righteousness shall he 
judge the poor, and reprove with 
equity for the meek of the earth: 
and he shall smite the earth with 
the rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked. 

* And righteousness shall be the 
girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins. 

“The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, the calf, and the 
young lion, and the fatling together, 
and a little child shall lead them. 

‘** And the cow and the bear shall 
feed, their young ones shall lie down 
together; and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox. 

** And the suckling child shall play 
upon the hole of the asp, and the 
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weaned child shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice’s den. 

“ They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

In spite of all the efforts of men, 
it still remains true that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is the sovereign rem- 
edy for sin. Nor in saying this 
would we be thought to undervalue 
other agencies for the reformation 
of the world. We are well aware 
that one social organization is better 
than another. We regard the so- 


ciety of New England as far su- 
perior to the society of the South, 
or of Old England. But when any 
man or any set of men, attempts 
thoroughly to reform the world by 
human means and_instrumentalities, 
without bringing the Christian reli- 
gion to their aid—leaving it entirely 
out of mind as the Fourierites have 
virtually done, they may be sure that 
it will at last be said of them, 
“ They have healed the hurt of the 
daughter of my people slightly, say- 
ing, peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” 





METRICAL 


To the eye of a critical inquirer, 
every particular department of lite- 
rature presents materials to be ex- 
plored, and facts and principles to 
be ascertained, beyond his expecta- 
tions. The general reader will find 
this to be especially true of the sub- 
ject to which the work we have 
named is devoted. The author has 
confined himself not only to one 
kind of poetry, the sacred lyric, 
among the many that are included 
in the voluminous collections of 
* British Poets,’ but to one class of 
such compositions—to metrical ver- 
sions of the Psalms. Ordinary 
readers are the less acquainted with 
this subject, partly on account of 
their heedless familiarity with the 
particular version to which they 
have been most accustomed, and 
partly from the repulsiveness that 
many feel in the solemnity of the 
topics and the gravity of the occa- 





* The Psalmists of Britain. Records, 
biographical and literary, of upwards of 
one hundred and fifty authors, who have 
rendered the whole or parts of the Book 
of Psalms into English verse. With 
specimens of the different versions, and a 

eneral introduction. By John Holland. 

wo Vols. London, 1843. 
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sions to which the Psalms belong. 
Metrical versions, moreover, labor 
under the disadvantage of inferior 
literary or poetical interest; be- 
cause, instead of being original 
compositions, they only give a new 
and somewhat constrained form to 
matter which is at once familiar and 
most impressive to us in the received 
prose translation. And while they 
lack the interest of original poems, 
they are at the same time attended 
with peculiar difficulties in the exe- 
cution, according to the testimony 
of all critics, and especially of au- 
thors who have tried their own skill 
upon them; so that in the result 
they are generally too imperfect, 
considered as poems alone, to allure 
the ear or the taste of a common 
reader. The book before us, how- 
ever, will awaken a livelier interest 
in its subject, whereever it is known. 
Weare not acquainted with any other 
work of the kind that is at once so 
extensive and so minute. The 
whole title, which we have given, 
fairly describes the author’s design. 
In executing it he has shown the en- 
thusiasm which alone could have 
moved him to such an undertaking, 
and evidently used much patient dil- 
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igence. He must have disturbed 
venerable dust, thrusting his hand 
into many an unfrequented nook, 
poring over relics not before recog- 
nized as sainted, and gathering up 
the fragments of psalmody as scru- 
pulously as a Mussulman is said to 
save every scrap of the Koran. 
His criticisms are generally candid 
and discriminating, though the style 
is not always as easy and simple as 
it might be ; and he shows a liberal- 
ity in his religious sympathies, such 
as we might expect from a friend 
of Montgomery, and such as in this 
quarter of the world we know how 
to appreciate. 

It will be observed that in this 
compilation, a version is furnished 
for each of the one hundred and 
fifty Psalms. The exact number of 
writers thus commemorated, ‘ is of 
course,’ as the author says, ‘an ar- 
bitrary affair,’ suggested by the 
number of the Psalms themselves. 
Some of the versifiers, for example, 
Burns and Byron, have not made 
so many attempts in this way, nor 
with any such marked success, as 
to deserve their place on his list, 
but are introduced rather for the 
splendor of their reputation, and 
for the oddity of their appearance 
in such company. It is not less 
surprising to find that Richard Cum- 
berland, ‘one of the most prolific 
writers of plays since the time of 
Shakespeare,’ published versions of 
several Psalms, having ‘ rendered 
fifty into English metre ;’ but then 
he testifies of himself that he had 
‘written at different times as many 
sermons as would make a large vol- 
ume, some of which have been de- 
livered from the pulpits.* Names 


* Probably these sermons were adver- 
tised in Latin, as so many have been, for 
established clergymen who were learned 
enough to read a dead language without 
activity enough to write their own. In- 
stead of borrowing their delivery from 
play-actors, as they have been advised, 
they resorted to play-writers for their ser- 
mons 
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at once graver and greater than 
these, agree better with the themes, 
and better deserve the name here 
allowed them of psalmists. One 
out of several paraphrases by Lord 
Bacon is here given, and though ill 
suited for a choir, it is not unworthy 
of his powers. We extract two 
stanzas, on the first four verses of 
the 90th Psalm. 
*O Lord, thou art our home, to whom we fly, 

And so hast always been from age to age : 
Before the hills did intercept the eye, 

Or that the frume was up of earthly stage, 


One God thou wert, and art, and still shalt be ; 
The line of time it doth not measure Thee. 


* Both death and life obey thy holy lore, 
And visit in their turns as they are sent ; 
A thousand years with Thee they are no more 

Than yesterday, which ere it is, is spent : 
Or as a watch by night, that course doth keep, 
And goes and comes unwares to them that 

sleep.” 

Milton too versified several Psalms 
which are often printed with his 
other poems. One of them, the 
136th, though from obvious neces- 
sity altered for present use, is in 
many recent collections, beginning, 
‘Let us with a gladsome mind.’ 
The roll of psalinists has encroach- 
ed also on the ‘ Catalogue of Noble 
Authors.’ Loyal theologians and 
poets have ever taken care to re- 
peat the kingly title of the great 
Hebrew psalmist, and in some in- 
stances royal personages have them- 
selves been provoked by his fame 
to emulate his genius as well as his 
prerogative. A version of one 
Psalm is ascribed to Queen Eliza- 
beth, besides ‘ two little anthems, or 
things in metre ;? and James I. not 
only versified some of the Psalms 
in the collection that bore his name, 
but it would seem had a mind to 
claim more credit of this sort than 
was clearly his due, though neither 
his poetry nor his prerogative was 
able to supplant the old version. 
The same list is graced with female 
names illustrious for rank or accom- 
plishments or piety, and some of 
them for all these distinctions, as in 
the case of Sir Phillip Sidney’s sis- 
ter, the Countess of Pembroke. 
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Another class of authors the stu- 
dent of English literature loves to 
recognize here, in Sidney himself, 
Surrey, Phineas Fletcher, Herbert, 
Sir John Denham, and several of 
the older Scotch poets, among whom 
is William Alexander the Earl of 
Stirling, to whom James's version is 
said to have been largely indebted ; 
with James Montgomery, also, of 
our own day. Devout readers will 
welcome too, in the same connec- 
tion, the names of Bishop Hall, 
Richard Baxter, Cotton Mather, and 
Dwight. Most of these persons 
have done much and done well, all 
things considered, in this depart- 
ment of literary effort, showing their 
own love and reverence for the 
word of God, and cherishing the 
same dispositions in the readers of 
their own time, though without ob- 
taining by this means, any consid- 
erable place in the devotions of 
Christian assemblies, nor in popular 
esteem. 

Most of the writers commemo- 
rated in this work have versified 
only certain Psalms selected for some 
reason from the whole number; 
sometimes preferring those of one 
class or kind, as ‘the penitential 
Psalms,* or ‘the Psalms of de- 
grees ;’ and sometimes apparently 
making an experiment on a few, 
without encouragement enough to 
attempt the rest. Yet we are sur- 
prised to find about seventy ver- 
sions of the whole book here enu- 
merated. Two or three of these 
have been wisely kept in manuscript, 
and no doubt others in the same 
condition have been happily over- 
looked by the compiler, if not de- 
stroyed by their authors.t One is 


* The earliest English metrical Psalms, 
by any known author, which the com- 
piler has found, are ‘the seven peniten- 
Na ascribed to Brampton, A. D., 
1414. 

t We could have informed the English 
compiler of at least one version of the en- 
tire Psalter, in the ordinary metres of 
church music, stil! in manuscript, the work 
of an American clergyman, and respecta- 
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conjecturally dated as early as ‘ the 
reign of Henry the Second, or Rich- 
ard the First;’ another bears date 
early in the fifteenth century ; but 
nearly all are from the reign of 
Henry the Eighth onward, and they 
seem to have multiplied more in the 
last forty years than in any other 
period of the same length. Four 
entire versions are the work of 
American writers ; or five, if Prince’s 
revision be reckoned a new one, as 
the labor he bestowed on it might 
fairly claim. Mr. Holland does not 
appear to have seen the old New 
England version, the ‘ Bay Psalm 
Book,’ prepared by Richard Mather, 
Weld and Elliot, and printed in 1640 
at ‘ our Cambridge,’ and soon after 
improved chiefly by President Dun- 
ster of Harvard College ; though 
he gives some account of it from 
Prince. It was the first book print- 
ed in this country, and we are here 
informed of ‘ a singular coincidence 
with the facts that the earliest speci- 
men of European typegraphy extant, 
with a date, is also a Psalter, and 
moreover that the printer of the first 
complete metrical version of the 
Psalms in England, ‘as in New 
England, was a Mr. Day.’ Prince’s 
laborious revision of that version, 
finished in 1756, is here particu- 
larly described and commended, and 
the specimen given as well as the 
use that was made of the book, jus- 
tifies the compiler’s judgment. Cot- 
ton Mather’s ‘ Psalterium America- 
num,’ published in 1718, was ‘ all in 
blank verse,’ but ‘ fitted unto the 
tunes commonly used in our church- 
es ;’ and notwithstanding his quaint 
disparagement of a ‘ similis desi- 
neutia, or a likeness of sound in the 





bly executed. The author is British too in 
the same sense as some that are included 
in this compilation—writing the common 
British language. We could have in- 
formed him of another—an original ver- 
sion, if we remember rightly, of p 
every Psalm—to be found in an Ameni- 
can collection of Psalms and Hymns, 
which would have riveted his eye if be 
had seen it. 
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Jast syllables of the verse,’ his work 
failed for the want of it, if for no 
other reason. Bartrum, who pub- 
lished a Paraphrase of the Psalms 
in 1833, in Boston, is called an 
‘ American contributor to the stock’ 
of psalrnody, because he was edu- 
cated here, though supposed to have 
been an Englishman by birth; but 
the most charitable thing to be said 
of his undertaking, is that the exe- 
cution corresponded with the design, 
which was to substitute what is call- 
ed ‘ poetical diction’ for the more 
sacred scriptural phraseology. ‘ The 
book of Psalms, translated into Eng- 
lish verse,’ by Rev. George Burgess, 
of Hartford, Conn., we are pleased 
to see is fully and favorably noticed 
by our English compiler, who even 
goes so far as to prefer it, by impli- 
cation, toanother which was put forth 
about the same time, and of course 
under higher expectations, by Keble 
the author of ‘ the Christian Year.’ 
*The New England Metrist,’ he 
thinks, * has produced a version freer 
from palpable blemishes, and per- 
haps more nearly realizing the idea 
of what a metrical translation should 
be—or at least what it must be— 
than has been accomplished by al- 
most any other individual.” The 
new Connecticut collection of Psalms 
and Hymns contains several pieces 
from Mr. Burgess’s volume, among 
which we refer the reader especial- 
ly to the 114th Psalm, second ver- 
sion, though two of his stanzas are 
there omitted. 

In order that the labor employed 
and the success achieved in this de- 
partment may be fairly estimated, 
it should be borne in mind that three 
of the four American versions, and 
many if not most of all the versions 
enumerated in the work before us, 
are not merely metrical renderings 
of our received prose translation of 
the Psalms, nor of that which is re- 
tained in the service of the English 
established church ; but fresh trans- 
lations ‘ out of the original tongue, 
and with the former translations dil- 
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igently compared and revised.’ In 
general the authors appear to have 
sought a more rigid adherence to 
their original, than the translators 
of classical poetry, ever remember- 
ing that they were consulting not 
fabulous legends, but oracles divinely 
as well as poetically inspired, whose 
exact utterance was therefore of in- 
finite value. For this reason their 
work was at once the more respon- 
sible and the more arduous. Who- 
ever reads the account which Thos. 
Prince gives of the method he em- 
ployed in revising the old New Eng- 
land version, can not avoid feeling a 
profound respect for the man and for 
his book; and many other versifi- 
ers appear to have used creditable 
if not equal diligence. For the same 
reason works of this nature have 
not been justly appreciated, because 
the quality which their authors reck- 
oned the highest merit—fidelity to 
their original—is not readily per- 
ceived by ordinary readers, who at 
the same time are repelled by the 
stiffness and constraint that disfigure 
almost all translation as compared 
with original composition, and es- 
pecially such translation as is meant 
to be most faithful. 

Of all the metrical versions of the 
whole Psalter, described by Mr. Hol- 
land, very few can be said to have 
met with any such success as their 
authors expected. Most of them are 
unknown to us except through his 
‘records.’ Generally they failed, 
for very obvious reasons, if we only 
judge from the specimens he has 
given ; such as uncouth phraseology, 
and unsuitable or defective struc- 
ture. While better could be had, they 
were not needed for the purposes of 
Christian worship; and for other 
purposes, every reader, whether 
learned or unlearned, must’ prefer 
our noble prose translation, especial- 
ly when arranged, as it is now in 
many of our Bibles, in parallelisms. 

Besides those versions that must 
be considered in every sense unsuc- 
cessful, and of little value now ex- 
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cept to antiquarians or curious col- 
lectors, there are others of undenia- 
ble merit and high repute, which 
yet have never been employed, so 
far as we can learn, in the worship 
of Christian assemblies. Some of 
these indeed are partly in metres un- 
fit for popular social use. We have 
already alluded to Sir Philip Sidney, 
and his sister Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, as among the ‘ British 
Psalmists.’ It is not generally known 
that they composed one entire ver- 
sion of the Psalms, and it is indeed 
*‘ somewhat remarkable,’ as the com- 
piler says, or rather unaccountable, 
that ‘no (printed) edition’ of the 
whole ‘made its appearance till 
1823,’ though the brother died in 
1586. Their illustrious names give 
a fragrance of nobleness and worth 
to every thing connected with them. 
As some one has said, * There is in 
truth something inexpressibly pleas- 
ing and interesting in picturing to 
ourselves this accomplished brother 
and sister, the beautiful, the brave, 
thus conjointly employed in the ser- 
vice of their God, thus emulously 
endeavoring to do justice to the im- 
perishable strains of divine inspira- 
tion.” The work abounds, as its title 
promises, in the greatest variety of 
metres. More than two thirds of 
the whole are ascribed to the sister ; 
and the specimen given in her name, 
which is the 119th Psalm, contains 
stanzas of as many different kinds 
as it has alphabetical portions. With 
much sweetness and delicacy of 
style, there is just enough of quaint- 
ness in the composition to make it 
pleasant reading for the curious. 
For an example, taken at random, 
verses 17-20, of the 119th Psalm 
are thus rendered : 


* Conferre, O Lord ! 
This benefitt on me, 
That [ may live and keep thy word. 
Open mine eyes, 
ba | may the riches see, 
hich in thy word enfolded lies. 


* A pilgrim right 
On earthe [ wandring live, 
O barre me not thy statute’s light. 
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I wast and spill, 
While still I longing grieve, 
Grieve, longing for thy judgments still.’ 

Another version, first published 
in 1836, as the joint production of 
C. F. & E. C., which are interpre- 
ted to mean Catharine Foster and 
Elizabeth Colling, is of more than 
respectable poetical merit, but not 
fitted in most of its metres, nor in- 
deed originally intended, for public 
worship.* 

It is obvious that a miscellaneous 
assembly can not sing matter trans- 
lated, according to the title of the 
Sidney version, ‘into divers and 
sundry kinds of verse, more rare 
and excellent for the method and 
varietie than ever yet hath been 
done in English. Yet of late 
years some metres have been ad- 
vantageously used in psalmody, 
which were not once thought prac- 
ticable ; as the iambic 7s. and 6s. in 
Heber’s missionary hymn, and also 
in some of Montgomery’s versions, 
particularly that of the 72d Psalm, be- 
ginning * Hail to the Lord’s Anoint- 
ed;’ and the trochaic 7s. not used 
formerly, but now very common. 
And so far as versions are intended, 
as those of the Sidneys and several 
others were, to be read rather than 
sung, it is certain that the Psalms 
require, for their utmost effect in a 
poetical form, as great a variety of 
measure and stanza as is found suc- 
cessful in other English poems. 
Some Psalms might warrant the 
use of English pentameters or the 
heroic couplet; the Spenserian 
stanza might occasionally be the 
most appropriate strain, and there 
are passages in which that of Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Battle of the Baltic,’ would 
best carry the Psalmist’s vehement 
or exulting sentiment. The various 
forms of blank verse allow still 





*In connection with these females, it 
may be mentioned that the work before 
us singles out Miss Margaret Patullo, 
whose work appeared in Edinburgh in 
1828, as having been the only individual 
of her sex who single handed, has versi- 


fied the whole book of Psalms. 
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ater freedom and adaptation. 
Ko religious poetry abides in the 
memory so much like the prose 
translations of the Psalms, as por- 
tions of Milton and Thompson. 
Other forms of blank verse, whether 
jn stanzas, like Collins’s * Ode to 
Evening,’ or in irregular para- 
graphs of unequal lines and varied 
measures, like Southey’s Thalaba, 
would allow of fidelity to the in- 
spired original along with appropri- 
ate movements and musical caden- 
ces. Where rhyme is added to this 
variety of measure in the same 
piece, there is an effect which all 
remember to have felt in some of 
the greatest lyric compositions, par- 
ticularly Dryden’s Alexander’s 
Feast. The specimen given in the 
Psalmists of Britain, from Josiah 
Conder’s versions, was intended by 
the author to carry out some such 
idea, and is more than respectably 
executed. Southey should have 
rendered Psalms 104—107 into un- 
rhymed odes, on the principles of 
his preface to Thalaba ; or the He- 
brew bards should have been thus 
represented by their most rightful 
successor, Milton. 

The version by George Sandys, 
the traveler, published in 1638, was 
not only adapted to singing, but ac- 
companied by ‘new tunes for pri- 
vate devotion.’ We have seen oth- 
er specimens more favorable than 
that given by Mr. Holland. Some 
of them are found in recent compi- 
lations for worship, though altered ; 
for example, the 3d_ version of the 
92d Psalm in the Connecticut Col- 
lection. Sandys’s Psalms, asa whole, 
have received high praise. ‘They 
are pronounced by Montgomery 
‘incomparably the most poetical in 
the English language,’ and Conder 
seconds the cpinion. Baxter warm- 
ly admired his Paraphrases, espe- 
cially of Job, but regretted that he 
‘had not turned the Psalms into 
metre fitted to the usual tunes.’ 
The fact that his measures were 
uncommon, though accompanied by 
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tunes adapted to them, was enough 
to preclude them from popular use. 
Another version that has been high- 
ly extolled, was by Sir John Den- 
ham,* better, known as the author 
of ‘Cooper’s Hill,’ who died in 
1668 ; yet it issaid to be now com- 
paratively rare, and though ‘ fitted to 
the tunes used in churches,’ does 
not appear to have been used with 
them. If the single version given 
in the notices before us, of the 
145th Psalm, be a fair specimen of 
the whole, we can hardly account for 
the fact that it has not been used to 
some extent in public worship, as 
well as read and admired. Besides 
the occasional introduction of un- 
suitable or inconvenient measures, 
we are disposed to assign another 
reason which may have hindered 
the popular use of Denham’s ver- 
sion, and still more of Sandys’s. 
To use a significant, though not ac- 
curate phrase, they are perhaps 
* too poetical,’ at least in many pas- 
sages, for the purposes of popular 
devotion. No quality is more es- 
sential, as we shall have occasion 
to observe again, in a good hymn, 
than simplicity of thought and 
style. Whatever is fanciful, or or- 
nate, or gorgeous, is felt to be more 
out of place here than in any other 
poem. And this is even more true 
of versions of the Psalms than of 
original hymns, because they claim 
to represent the meaning of inspir- 
ed authors. The point deserves 
more attention than we have room 
to give it here. 

With these versions we may class 
others which have appeared more 
recently, having acknowledged 
merit and quite readable, yet not 
adopted by congregations, so far as 





*<«T resign to Sir John Denham,’ says 
Watts in his preface, ‘the honor of the 
best; poet, if he had given his genius but 
a just liberty ; yet his work will ever 
shine brightest among those that have 
confined themselves to a mere transla- 
tion.’ * But,’ he adds, ‘that close con- 
finement has often forbid the freedom and 
glory of verse.’ 
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we know, in public worship. They 
furnish materials, however, for ma- 
ny popular compilations. ‘The best 
known is Merrick’s version, ‘pub- 
lished in 1765, and ‘ recast,’ as Mr. 
Hoiland telis us, by Tattersall, in 
1797, ‘for parochial use.” * He 
brought to the task,’ it is said, ‘in 
perhaps a greater degree than they 
had been combined in any previous 
versifier, the accomplishments of 
the scholar, the poet and the Chris- 
tian.’ Extracts from his work are 
to be found in many compilations, 
and among the four taken from it 
in the Connecticut collection, the 
fourth version of the 39th Psalm is 
deservedly popular. In most of the 
specimens we have seen, there is 
not however enough condensation 
and vivacity to make the original 
work a desirable substitute for oth- 
ers of the kind. Among the Psalms 
in the Connecticut collection, fifteen 
pieces are taken from the version 
by William Goode. In the account 
before us, he is said to be ‘ the pre- 
sent rector of St. Antholive’s, the 
very first London church in which 
psalm singing began in connection 
with the Protestant worship.’ In 
looking over his two considerable 
volumes, we were struck with his 
success in the things he chiefly 
aimed at—in using plain language ; 
in closely following the original 
Psalms, versifying every part of 
each, if we remember rightly ; yet 
giving that evangelical or New Tes- 
tament interpretation, which he had 
observed gave so much value to 
Watts’s version ; and employing oc- 
casionally metres, such as the tro- 
chaic 7s. which were not used by 
Watts, yet are popular. His work 
is probably, in most respects, the 
best of the kind that has appeared 
for many years, and is much re- 
sorted to by compilers. William 
Wrangham’s* version, published in 





“Many have confounded this author 
with Archdeacon Francis Wrangham. 
Holland distinguishes them, and says the 
former died in 1832. 
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1829, has added several pieces to 
some of the collections now in use, 
and his name has been made famil- 
iar to many readers in the Church 
Psalmody, published in Boston, 
which borrowed from it largely. It 
has many respectable stanzas, and 
is free from the prevailing faults of 
similar works, yet without attaining 
great positive excellence. * The 
Spirit of the Psalms,’ by H. F. 
Lyte, affords twelve of the versions 
adopted in the Connecticut collec- 
tion, and more of those in the 
Church Psalmody. The extracts 
we have seen correspond to the title 
of the book, and are rather poems 
founded on the Psalms, than ver- 
sions. Some of them, however, are 
spirited paraphrases or imitations, 
and of more service in public wor- 
ship at this day than most of the 
literal versions. A pleasant speci- 
men will be found in the two col- 
lections just mentioned, on the 92d 
Psalm, beginning ‘Sweet is the 
work, O Lord.’ With these works 
of Merrick, Goode, Wrangham and 
Lyte, we class that which we have 
already referred to, by Mr. Burgess, 
as to its use in public worship. We 
are not aware that even Merrick’s, 
though the oldest and best known of 
these, has been adopted as a whole 
in any congregation, nor will any of 
them have this kind of success, if 
indeed their authors expected it. 
We may claim for the American 
version, that if occasionally less 
smooth or flowing, it is yet more 
strictly a version than either of the 
others. Great care is used too in 
the structure of the verse, which is 
fully and accurately rhymed,—a 
point in which the English psalm- 
ists have generally been deficient.* 
Besides lending some aid to devout 
reading, these versions may be class- 
ed together as having a value in 
furnishing materials for many of the 
books that are used, and others that 





*The English compiler says of this 
version,‘ There is not a bad or doubtful 
rhyme in the whole range of 276 pages.’ 
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will yet be used, by Christian assem- 


blies. We have not seen Keble’s 
version, but the specimen before us 
and the compiler’s judgment lead 
us to think that notwithstanding the 
author’s previous reputation, and 
though even here we find gleams of 
his characteristic refinement, he has 
added little or nothing to the stock 
of materials to which future compi- 
lers will resort. Other new ver- 
sions will be made, but no one of 
them can become the exclusive lan- 
guage of a congregation in praising 
God, as some of their predecessors 
have been. Every new metrical 
Psalter thus honored, must avail 
itself of the labors of many com- 
petitors in this department, and con- 
struct from the choicest fragments 
of translation, paraphrase and imi- 
tation, to be found among them all, 
a diversified yet harmonious whole. 
‘There are, it may be, so many 
kinds of voices in the world, and 
none of them is without significa- 
tion ;? and if wisely blended, they 
may frame the happiest utterance of 
the inspired sentiment of the Psalms. 
{t would be well, therefore, for sa- 
cred poets who would enrich our 
metrical psalmody, to apply them- 
selves to portions of the Psalter, if 
only to detached fragments, rather 
than to the whole book. Montgom- 
ery, in his ‘Songs of Zion,’ has ver- 
sified only a few Psalms ; and these 
are not so much translations as par- 
aphrases and imitations; but he has 
thus added more to the treasures of 
lyric devotion, obtained from the 
whole inspired book, than any other 
writer since the time of Dr. Watts. 
We shall have occasion to speak of 
him more particularly in another 
place. The important aid he has 
given tothe offices of public devo- 
tion, in attempting only a part, com- 
pared with what has been done by 
many who have attempted the whole, 
isan instructive example. 

The numerous versions which 
with various degrees of merit have 
failed of any considerable or per- 
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manent hold of the public mind, be- 
long to the literature of English 
Psalms; but they make no part of 
the history of psalmody, if we use 
this word in its common reference 
to the matter of public worship. 
Of all the entire versions, about se- 
venty in number, described in the 
work under review, it is surprising 
to see how few have been at any 
time adopted, to any extent, among 
all the congregations of every name, 
whose wants were to be supplied. 
The history of seven Psalm-books, 
or rather we might say of five, is 
the history of metrical psalmody, 
in nearly all the churches that use 
the English language, down to the 
present day. Before briefly notic- 
ing these versions, we will glance at 
certain earlier facts which have to 
do with their introduction and char- 
acter. 

The Psalms have ever been a fa- 
vorite part of the inspired writings 
for all devotional uses ; but their dis- 
tinguishing use, from the time of 
their original composition, has been 
in the public or social worship of 
God, as forms of praise adopted by 
his people, and sung with or with- 
out instrumental accompaniments. 
Their Hebrew name signifies ‘ prais- 
es,’ and the Greek title in the Sep- 
tuagint, from which our English 
word psalm is derived, signifies a 
touch or twang of a string, and 
hence music, as of a stringed instru- 
ment, and hence again ‘in later us- 
age, song, as accompanying’ the in- 
strument.* So the English word 
Psalter, applied to the book of Psalms, 
is made from a Greek word which 
signifies a stringed instrument. The 
book has been called ‘the poetical 
anthology of the Hebrew nation,’ 
being the work of several authors, 
though bearing the name of the most 
distinguished, and of more than one 
age. The structure of the Psalms 
has been a subject of much investi- 
gation and perplexity. Their pe- 





* Robinson's Les. 
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culiar feature which we call paral- 
lelism, is of comparatively modern 
discovery. It is generally conceded 
that they are unrhymed, and without 
any such exact metres as are found 
in classical poetry; yet that they 
had to Hebrew ears, a certain rhyth- 
mical character, at least a slightly 
measured movement, which fitted 
them to be sung more easily than 
mere prose, and that they were sung 
in various methods adapted to their 
structure, though not now very clear- 
ly ascertained. Some of them were 
probably used in the first temple, 
and in the tabernacle before it. For 
centuries before the birth of our 
Savior, they constituted, in the 
form preserved to us, the hymn- 
book of the church of God. In the 
Hebrew original, or in the Greek 
translation, they were still without 
the form of our lyric compositions. 
We know of no other sacred odes 
used in the earliest Christian assem- 
blies. Our Lord and his disciples 
are said to have sung a hymn, or to 
have Aymned, after the last supper,* 
when they probably used one or 
more of the Psalms which the Jews 
were accustomed to use after the 
passover. At midnight, in prison, 
Paul and Silas ‘sang praises,’ or 
hymned ‘ unto God.’ In two places 
in Paul’s epistles, we read of ‘ psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs ;’t 
terms which can not be now accu- 
rately distinguished, except that the 
first belonged to the inspired book 
thus entitled, and the others may 
have been applied to passages reci- 
ted from any sacred Scriptures, or 
to hymns that have not come down 
to us, if there were such, or to ex- 
temporaneous expressions, which 
however could not be uttered at 
once by several worshipers without 
confusion, like the jarring of tongues 
when ‘every one had a psalm.’ It 
was no doubt common for individu- 
als to praise God, as did Mary, 





* Matt. 26: 30. Mark 14: 26. 
t Eph. 5: 19. Col. 3: 16. 
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Zacharias, and others, in extempo- 
raneous language, which yet was 
naturally drawn in part from kin- 
dred strains recalled from various 
passages in the Old Testament, 
Stull the Psalms were the forms of 
public praise. Translated into vari- 
ous languages, they continued to be 
such exclusively, so far as we know, 
in all the Christian churches, till 
prose-hymns or anthems composed 
for the purpose began to be used 
also. Some of these, if not as old 
as is sometimes pretended, are yet 
of very ancient date ; as for exam- 
ple the Te Deum, made familiar in 
our language by the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, under a title taken, as 
are the titles of the accompanying 
Psalms, from the initial words of the 
Latin version retained in the service 
of the church of Rome.* ‘It has 
been shown,’ says Mr. Holland, 
‘ that the precedent for metrical and 
even for rhymed hymns, existed in 
the church before the time of Lu- 
ther,’ and he instances among hymns 
to the virgin the one so often quoted, 
beginning, ‘ Stabat mater,’ &c. But 
these he allows to have been excep- 
tions. It is said that in Protestant 
countries the Romish church some- 
times humors the people so far as 
to allow of a metrical hymn, even in 
their own language, and even one 
from Dr. Watts,—a measure of ne- 
cessity rather than choice. But un- 
til the Reformation, with scarcely an 
exception, singing in the public ser- 
vice of that church, and for aught 
we know of the Greek and other 
oriental churches, was confined to 
prose pieces, as well as to a lan- 
guage which the people did not un- 
derstand. The Psalms retained the 
chief place. In the assemblies of 
the early Christians probably they 
were often recited rather than sung. 
When the voices of a congregation 
joined in singing prose Psalms, as 


* For an ancient Latin and still older 
Greek hymn, the reader is referred to 


Coleman's Christ. Ant., pp. 225, 226. 
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they did in some places, or when 
two sets of voices sung alternately, 
or when one or more conducted the 
exercise, with a chorus from the 
whole, the music, rude as the art it- 
self then was, could only be of the 
simplest sort, the plainest cantilla- 
tion or mere musical utterance of 
the words. The style of chanting 
was modified at successive periods, 
Ambrose introducing into the west- 
ern church in the latter part of the 
fourth century, a more regular sys- 
tem, after the example of the east- 
ern, and Pope Gregory making other 
and more permanent changes near 
the close of the seventh century, 
with a view to greater simplicity.* 
New refinements in the science of 
vocal and instrumental music, and 
especially of harmony, made this 
part of worship in later times often 
too artificial and difficult to be at- 
tempted except by professional per- 
formers. Still however in the or- 
dinary service of the church of 
Rome, and in the cathedral service 
of the English church, the Psalms are 
often chanted in a simple manner. 
The use in public worship of the 
Psalms, in a metrical form and in 
the language of the people, is prop- 
erly dated from the Reformation. 
Luther is shown to have contempla- 
ted such a practice soon after he be- 
gan his career, and before the requi- 
site compositions could be had. - But 
a popular French poet, Marot, taking 
a devout turn, at least as an author, 
and inclining also to Lutheranism, 
‘about the year 1540, attempted with 
the assistance of his friend Theodore 
Beza, and by the encouragement of 
the professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, a version of Da- 


* What are called the Gregorian chants, 
were compiled partly from melodies that 
were even then among the most ancient; 
and hence Lowell Mason somewhere sug- 
gests that possibly some of those strains 
may have been sung by Paul and Silas in 
their prison. The supposition is not in- 
credible and certainly is pleasant. Mr. 
Mason has drawn several of his hymn- 
tunes from the chants referred to. 


Vou. IV. 11 
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vid’s Psalms into French rhymes.”* 
These versions struck a fresh vein, 
and became not only popular but 
fashionable even at the French 
court.t ‘The poet anticipated for 
them popularity, predicting their 
common use in almost the same 
terms in which an old Romish wri- 
ter describes the use anciently made 
of the Psalms in another language ; 
but he does not appear to have ex- 
pected for them the place they af- 
terwards obtained in public wor- 
ship. At first ‘ the Catholics them- 
selves’ are said to have ‘ adopted 
these sacred songs as serious bal- 
lads.’ But the reformers on the con- 
tinent found in them an opportunity 
too favorable to be neglected. They 
desired to make the Psalms, as well 
as other Scriptures, essentially popu- 
lar, and hence to have them not only 
in a language which the people could 
understand, but in a form in which 
they could be generally sung with- 
out the aid of instruments or choirs. 
Tunes having been adapted to them, 
Marot’s Psalms were introduced by 
Calvin into his congregation at Ge- 
neva, and ‘ presently established as 
a conspicuous and pepular branch of 
the reformed worship.’ They were 
popular too, as they have been since, 
on less sacred occasions, taking hold 
of the common mind with the com- 
bined attractions of simple music and 
intelligible religious sentiment. Yet 
they did not, as one might infer from 
Mr. Holland’s account, entirely sup- 
plant other forms of praise in all the 
continental churches. Long since 





* We quote from Holland, who quotes 
artly from Warton, and whose historical 
introduction is of much interest. 

t “ With a characteristic liveliness of 
fancy, by each of the royal family and the 
principal nobility of the court, a Psalm 
was chosen and fitted to the ballad tune 
which each liked best. Prince Henry 
who delighted in hunting, was fond of 
‘Like as the hart desireth the water 
brooks,’ which he constantly sung in go- 
ing out to the chace.” A lady “ between 
whom and himself there was an attach- 
ment, took ‘ From the depth of my heart, 
O Lord.’ ""—See Vol. 1, p. 47. 
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that time, and so far as we know to 
the present day, prose hymns or 
‘canticles,’ made up chiefly or en- 
tirely of portions of the Scriptures, 
have been recited or chanted in the 
services of the French Protestant 
church. 

The example having been set on 
tre continent, * this infectious frenzy 
of sacred song,’ says Warton, ‘ soon 
reached England at the very critical 
point of time, when it had just em- 
braced the Reformation.”** The Eng- 
lish church had secured an English 
liturgy under Edward VI, and now 
the most thoroughly reformed party 
in that church, for the same reason 
that governed Protestants abroad, 
were favorable to the new mode of 
singing. As soon as metrical ver- 
sions of the Psalms could be had, 
they came rapidly into use in parish 
churches, as a part of the public 
worship, not supplanting the prose 
forms hitherto sung, but supplying 
additional forms. It does not appear 
that the Puritans at that period at- 
tempted to abolish entirely the chant- 
ing of the Psalms in prose, nor would 
the papal or half reformed party 
have allowed such an innovation. 
On the other hand the latter party 
could not withstand, however they 
might have disliked it, the introduc- 
tion of metrical singing. There was 
a growing jealousy among Protes- 
tants generally against choral per- 
formances in the worship of God, as 
usurping the part of the people them- 
selves; and metrical singing was 
adopted the more readily, because 
the mass of a congregation could 
bear a partin the plain and familiar 
tunes first employed. Among their 
descendants, however, in many pla- 
ces, frequent and hasty innovations 
have made metrical singing itself a 
merely choral exercise, from which 





* The book before us says however, that 
as early as ‘ the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, metrical legends and paraphrases 
from the Scriptures, in Psa verse, be- 
came somewhat common in England.’— 


Vol. Ll, P 44 
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congregations, and especially the 
older part of them, are in fact ex. 
cluded. 

The first English metrical version 
of the Psalms that was used gener- 
ally in public worship, has had a 
reputation or notoriety which dis. 
arms further criticism ; the ‘ old ver. 
sion,’ as it is called, of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, being still proverbially 
cited for clumsy measure and un- 
couth rhymes, and their names asa 
synonym for bad poets. ‘Thomas 
Sternhold, like the French poet 
Marot, was connected with the court, 
having the favor of Henry VIII, and 
esteemed in his day for ingenuity 
and piety. ‘The thirty seven ver- 
sions from his hand were first pub- 
lished and dedicated to Edward VI, 
in 1549, about which time he is sup- 
posed to have died. John Hopkins, 
a clergyman, was a still larger con- 
tributor, and rather more in esteem, 
having versified fifty eight of the 
Psalms.* ‘Though theSe two writers 
have received the honor and the con- 
tempt bestowed on the collection that 
bears their names, more than a third 
of the work was made up by several 
other contributors. Some of the 
versions—that of the 119th Psalm is 
one—bear the initials of William 
Whittingham,? who was well known 
among the Puritan divines of that 
day ; and Thomas Norton, of some 
note as a dramatist, added twenty 
seven or twenty eight versions. The 
whole work was first printed at the 
end of the Prayer-book in 1562. 
Hopkins is understood to have re- 
vised and improved Sternhold’s ver- 


* Holland says the edition of 1551 con- 
tained seven of Hopkins's versions added 
to Sternhold’s and Whittingham’s edition, 
at Geneva in 1556, seven more by himself, 
—these fourteen making the fifly one 
which have all ‘by mistake sometimes 
been attributed to Sternhold.’ Vol. 2, p- 
110. 

t One of the translators of the Geneva 
Bible, and afterwards Dean of Durham. 
He is said to have paraphrased the com- 
mandments as sti]! added to the Psalmsin 
some editions, and also the song of Simeon 
and the Lord's prayer. 
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sions, and his own and those of his 
coadjutors have undergone similar 
changes from other hands. ‘The 
writers could hardly have expected 
for their work the extensive and long 
continued approbation which it has 
in fact received. The critics who 
disparage it most—and such persons 
generally have paid the least atten- 
tion to the whole subject—can not 
question its popularity, which they 
must account for as they are able. 
The question has been warmly moot- 
ed whether it was ever introduced 
into the English established church, 
‘by lawful authority,’ or really, as 
the title-page affirms, ‘allowed to 
be sung in all churches ;’ but if it 
‘never received any royal approba- 
tion, or parliamentary sanction,’ 
there is no doubt of the fact that it 
was allowed, since it was used in 
the parish churches every where 
without being in fact forbidden or 
discountenanced, and this was all 
the allowance necessary. Its popu- 
larity provoked imitation and com- 
petition,* but it held its place with- 
out a rival for nearly a century ; 
prevailed in the church of England 
fifty years longer; and is even to 
this day used in several English con- 
gregations, and vindicated by some 
writers as preferable to every other 
version for the purposes of pub- 
lic worship. With the exception 
of the two stanzas on the 9th and 
10th verses of the 18th Psalm, be- 
ginning, ‘The Lord descended from 
above,’ which are now in most 
compilations, and will never be sur- 
passed,7 there is perhaps nothing in 


**Dr. Christopher Tye, organist to 
King Edward VI,’ says Holland. ‘ execu- 
ted’ and published in 1553, “The Actes 
of the Apostles, translated into English 
metre—wyth notes to eche chapter, to 
synge. and also to play upon the lute, 
very necessary for studentes after their 
studye to fyle their wyttes,”’ &c.’ 

{ One of the lines has often been print- 
ed thus,—‘ On cherubim and seraphim,’ 
—a change which, as Dr, Allen observes 
in the preface to his collection, is not 
Warranted by any thing that we read of 
seraphs in the Bible. 
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the whole work which could satisfy 
an intelligent and unprejudiced con- 
gregation in our times; yet having 
been the language of Christian de- 
votion In sO many sanctuaries near- 
ly three centuries—longer than our 
received version of the Bible -has 
been used—it has now a singular 
claim at least to our interest and 
veneration. 

The New England version, to 
which we have before referred as 
published at Cambridge in 1640, 
probably took the place of every 
other in the infant American colo- 
nies, and was adopted also to some 
extent in England. Baxter speaks of 
it as used among others by the non- 
conformists, and Prince says he 
found ‘ it was by some eminent con- 
gregations preferred to all others, 
in their public worship, even down 
to 1717, when he ‘ last left that 
part of the British kingdom.’ In its 
original form, or as_ revised by 
Prince, we suppose it to have been 
used generally in New England, 
though not entirely excluding the 
old version, till Dr. Watts * possess- 
ed the land.’ 

Next came Rouse’s version. 
The Westminster Assembly of di- 
vines, having amended and appro- 
ved the Psalms as published by 
Francis Rouse, which the House of 
Commons had recommended to their 
consideration, that version was print- 
ed in 1645 (about four years after 
its first publication) * by authority of 
both Houses of Parliament, and re- 
commended to general acceptance.’ 
The author was a man of some 
note in his day, a member of Par- 
liament, and afterwards of Crom- 
well’s council.* It did not supplany 





* Holland has an amusing note of him, 
‘The Rev. John Ward, of Stratford on 
Avon, who died about 1680, records in 
one of his Common Place Books, lately 
published, the following anecdote of 
Rouse :—Mr. Dodd told me this storie ; 
the business of tithes in the Protector's 
time, being once hotly agitated in the 
Council, Mr. Rouse stood upp, and be- 
spoke them thus: “Gentlemen,” says 
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the old version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins in England, but was gen- 
erally adopted in Scotland. In the 
latter country, so far as we can 
learn, the old version had been used 
from the time of its publication, and 
partial metrical versions were in use 
even before that time. The kirk 
has always been cautious and con- 
servative, even to excess, on this 
subject, and would not yield at all, 
as we have noticed, to King James’s 
interference in behalf of his own 
book. Rouse’s version, however, 
was part of a Calvinistic and Presby- 
terian movement, and having been 
formally adopted, has continued in 
use not only in the establishment, 
but in various dissenting churches of 
Scotland to this day. As altered 
from Rouse’s original publication, it 
is better known as the Scotch ver- 
sion,and is generally supposed to 
have the merit of scrupulous fidelity 
to the original beyond any other. 
The Scotch churches in this coun- 
try once clung to it, and we suppose 
most of them do now, as tenaciously 
as the ‘ auld kirk,’ scarcely consent- 
ing to sing any thing but what they 
called David’s Psalms.* 

hee, “T'll tell yeu a storie ; being travel- 
ling in Germany, my boot in a place be- 
ing torn, I staid to have it mended, and 
there came to me a very ingenious man 
and mended itt ; I staying the Lord's day 
in that place, saw one who came upp to 
preach, who was very like the man that 
mended my boot ; I enquired and found 
it was hee. Itt grieved mee much. 
They told me : had tithes formerly ; 
but now being taken away, the minister 
was fuin to take any employment on him 
to get a living.”’ 1 heard the storie, turn- 
ed the Protector, and he presently cried 
out, “ well, they shall never mend shoes 
while I live.” ’ 

*The late Dr. Mason admired the 
Scotch version above all other Psalms or 
Hymns. He is said to have refused on 
some occasion to preach in another 
church besides his own unless they would 
sing from it. We have heard that he 
even pronounced it not only the best 
translation but admirable poetry—yet 
this is searcely credible. Sir Walter 
Scott's commendations may be accounted 
for partly by his antiquarianism and na- 
tionality. 
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William Barton published in 
1644 a version which also had the 
favor of Parliament and of many of 
the Puritans. For « time it had 
popularity enough to be in competi- 
tion with the one we have just no- 
ticed, and we refer to it here be- 
cause it must have had a place at 
first in the worship of several con- 
gregations. We learn from Mr. 
Holland’s account, that Philip Hen- 
ry ‘ greatly admired and generally 
used it,’ considering it ‘ the last and 
best translation of the singing 
Psalms.’ 

The new version as it is called, or 
that of Tate and Brady,was first pub- 
lished complete, and with ‘ the royal 
authority,’ in 1698. Nahum Tate 
was afterwards poet laureate to 
Queen Anne, though, like his pred- 
ecessor in that office, Shadwell, bet- 
ter known to us as among the vic- 
tims of such satirists as Dryden and 
Pope, than as being of their broth- 
erhood. Nicholas Brady, like his 
coadjutor, of Irish birth, was reck- 
oned a poet too, as well as a doc- 
tor in divinity. Their respective 
shares inthe work are not now dis- 
tinguishable. The version soon 
came into extensive and permanent 
use inthe English parish churches, 
where it continues to be printed 
along with the Prayer-book, as it is 
also in the Episcopal churches of 
this country.* We are not aware 
how far Sternhold and Hopkins still 
keep their ground in the English 
establishment. As might have been 
expected, the new version was not 
introduced without dissent and op- 
position from the more prejudiced 
adherents of the old. And it is 
amusing now to see what objections 
such men as Bishop Beveridge felt 
on the score of what they would 
have called their taste, when they 

*In American Prayer-books, portions 
were subsequently omitted, which made 
the enumeration of the pieces different 
from that of the original Psalms; and of 
late ‘the constituted authority’ has more 


judiciously numbered the pieces retained 
as ‘ selections,” 
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complained of *‘ new phrases’ and 
‘romantic expressions’ in ‘Tate and 
Brady, who repel modern readers 
rather by the baldness of their 
style. ‘The same versifiers have 
been handled severely enough too, 
but for very different qualities, by 
later critics, among whom is Mont- 
gomery,* who admits however that 
their version of the 139th Psalm is 
admirable. On that Psalm, as our 
readers may see, Dr. Watts borrow- 
ed from them some of the finest 
lines in his version, acknowledging 
the indebtedness in his note. Their 
versions of the 100th Psalm, begin- 
ing ‘ With one consent,’ &c. and of 
the 34th, ‘ Through all the changing 
scenes,’ &c. are generally admired 
and sung, and most of the late com- 
pilations include other selections 
from their versions. If they make 
no figure among British poets, yet 
the place they still maintain in 
so many Christian congregations, 
claims for them considerable poeti- 
cal merit, and an honorable name. 

Dr. John Patrick, a brother of the 
bishop and commentator of that 
name, published a version of the 
Psalms, part in 1679 and the whole 
in 1715, which deserve to be named 
here as at that time not only in good 
esteem, but adopted by some of the 
churches. Baxter is quoted as say- 
ing of him, in contrast with his 
Episcopal brother, that he ‘hath 
with pious skill and seriousness 
turned into a new metre many of 
David’s Psalms, and the advantage 
for holy affections and harmony 
hath so far reconciled the non- 
conformists, that diverse of them 
use his Psalms in their congrega- 
tions.” His version is interesting 
too from the fact that Dr. Watts, in 
the notes appended to passages in 
his Psalms, acknowledges his own 
indebtedness to Dr. Patrick. 

We are now brought in this cur- 
sory review of metrical psalmody, 
to the time of Dr. Watts, whose 


* Preface to his Christian Psalmist. 
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Psalms, published in 1719, intro- 
duced changes and are leading to 
still other changes that need a more 
particular consideration. It is evident 
that the successful versions we have 
noticed, have often suffered unjustly 
from inconsiderate and superficial 
criticism. Besides making allow- 
ance for the antique or obsolete ap- 
pearance, which the lapse of time 
must give them in our eyes, and the 
severe test to which continual and 
indiscriminate popular use has expos- 
ed them, we must bear in mind 
their original design and the con- 
straint under which they were writ- 
ten. Had they been put forth as 
sacred poems merely, or as original 
hymns, we might have tried them 
by a different standard; we should 
have said, they must be good Eng- 
lish poetry, in manner as well as 
in matter, or they are nothing. 
But they were framed to meet a 
different demand—a want which 
ballads, sonnets, and essays, and 
even the choicest English lyrics, 
could not have supplied. We have 
observed the use of the Psalms in 
prose in public worship before the 
Reformation—how far they engross- 
ed the office of Christian praise. 
No uninspired compositions would 
have been received or tolerated in 
their stead. ‘The Protestants were 
not less intent than the Romanists, 
on retaining the same divine odes 
which the church had used from the 
beginning, and were even jealous of 
the prose hymns used with them in 
the Romish ritual and in the English 
liturgy. They only desired to have 
the same material in a metrical form, 
as well as in their vernacular tongue, 
for the more general use and great- 
er convenience of worshiping as- 
semblies. Hence the first thing 
they required in a version, was that 
it should be a translation of the 
inspired original, of the strictest 
sort, yet in metres capable of being 
sung by the people. If it could 
only be sung, the various points of 
lyric excellence and adaptation 
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were esteemed secondary consider- 
ations, which ought not to interfere 
at all with the most literal fidelity 
in the interpretation. Such an un- 
dertaking was more laborious and 
not less servile, than turning an 
existing translation into metre. 
The meaning of a Psalm being first 
ascertained, it was to be expressed 
in the plainest English words, in 
stanzas half-rhymed at least, and 
lines of a given number of sylla- 
bles, with or without regularity of 
accent, and with such inversions 
and elisions as might be necessary 
in order to convey neither more 
nor less than the inspired meaning 
in this form. When the versifier’s 
work was done, it came into the 
hands of scholastic divines, to whom 
other poetry was a strange art, for 
revision and emendation. Thus 
Psalms were required to be “ drawn 
into English metre.” Now if any 
man thinks it possible to produce 
harmonious or even tolerable poet- 
ry by this process, let him try it; 
and the experiment made on a sin- 
gle Psalm, of the toil without the 
freedom of ordinary translation, 
will enable him to judge more fairly 
of the results in other cases where 
the whole book has been thus ‘ at- 
tempted.” Yet along with the at- 
traction even of most imperfect 
rhythm and partial rhymes, the con- 
fidence felt in the older versions as 
David’s Psalms, and not any mere- 
ly human compositions, gave them 
a strong and lasting hold of devout 
minds. They were understood and 
sung in ‘the great congregation,’ by 
‘both young men and maidens, old 
men, and children.” They were 
the language of praise in the do- 
mestic worship of many a house- 
hold, as in the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ where the Scetch Psalms 
were opened with ‘the big ha’ Bi- 
ble,” and sung in the ‘sweetest far 
of Scotia’s holy lays.” Once lodg- 
ed in the memory, they were held 
fast as a ‘form of sound words,’ 
entering into devout meditations, 
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and recurring with singular power 
in seasons of sorrow, or peril, or 
of deepened religious experience. 
And among persons of musical 
sensibility as well as devout habits, 
they had the peculiar advantage of 
furnishing sacred themes for favor- 
ite melodies, such as Old Hundred 
and Dundee, which are still * in all 
the churches.’ There have always 
been those who felt like Baxter the 
attractions of divine song, if they 
did not with his enthusiasm attempt 
a version of all the Psalms,* and 
could not recur to an incident so 
affecting as he relates. ‘ For myself, 
he says,t ‘1 confess that har- 
mony and melody are the pleasure 
and elevation of my soul. I have 
made a Psalm of praise in the holy 
assembly the chie: delightful exer- 
cise of my religion and of my life, 
and have helped to bear down all 
the objections which I have heard 
against church music, and against 
the 149th and 150th Psalms. It was 
not the least comfort that I had in 
the converse of my late dear wife, 
that our first in the morning, and 
last in bed at night, was a Psalm of 
praise, till the hearing of others in- 
terrupted it.’ 

The introduction of Dr. Watts’s 
Paraphrase or Imitation of the 
Psalms, must be reckoned a new 
era in the history of this subject. 
To him, no doubt, the church of 
God is more indebted than to any or 
all other uninspired poets ; and to the 
end of time, whereever the English 
language shall be spoken, his sacred 
songs will have a chief place in the 
worship of Christian assemblies. 
The change which he proposed, and 
to a great extent effected, in the use 
of the Psalms and the discussion to 
which it gave rise, will be consider- 
ed more fully than our present limits 
allow, in another number of this 
journal. 


* A selection, somewhat altered from 
Baxter's versions, is in the new Connec- 
ticut Collection, 148th Psalm, 7th version. 


| Psalm of Br., II, 95. 
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Ir was a great era in the history 
of this world, when *“* God was man- 
ifest” in the person of Jesus Christ ; 
the greatest, we believe, in the his- 
tory of the universe. That was 
the period to which previous gener- 
ations had been looking forward 
with the eye of faith and eager ex- 
pectation, and to which all succeed- 
ing generations will look back, as a 
period * full of grace and truth.” 
How blessed the eyes which saw 
what men then saw: an impersona- 
tion of the mighty God, in the form 
and nature of man !—when, point- 
ing to one of human fashion and 
feature, they could exclaim with 
heart-felt assurance, “* My Lord and 
my God!” What an exalted dis- 
tinction was then enjoyed. The di- 
vine Head of the church was visi- 
bly present among his people ! 

But is the church since the ascen- 
sion of the Messiah deserted ? No— 
we have “anotherComforter.” When 
sorrow filled the hearts of his disci- 
ples, at the prospect of his removal 
from them, Christ foretold the ad- 
vent of One who should abide with 
them forever, whose wisdom should 
be their guide, and whose power 
their protection—even the Spirit oF 
TruTH. The fulfillment of this prom- 
ise gives us in the place of a visible, 
an invisible Head. 

The very word “ other,” or “ an- 
other,” implies, or rather directly 
teaches, that this Comforter was 
now to take the place of the first, 
and be to the church henceforth 
what he had been. 

We call him in our English ver- 
sion “ another Comforter,” because 


*“We acknowledge Christ alone as 
the Head of his church, and the Holy 
Spirit as his substitute on earth.’ (Con- 
fession of Faith of the congregation of 
Berlin attached to the Geiman Catholic 
church, Art. XIII.) 
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HEAD OF THE CHURCH- 


our language allows perhaps no 
nearer approximation to the origi- 
nal ; though this term no more brings 
out the full force of the original, than 
it would were it used in that passage 
where John (1 Ep. i, 2) applies 
the same word to Jesus himself. 
“If any man sin we have an advo- 
cate (paracleton) with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.” 

Were we here to translate the 
word as we do when applied to the 
Holy Spirit, and call Jesus a Com- 
forter, we should have a shade of 
the original, and that is all we have 
in the present case. ‘The word ad- 
vocate or patron comes perhaps as 
near to the original as any single 
word in our language. ‘The meaning 
of * paracleton” is one called upon, 
i. e. for assistance ; one in whom we 
can confide, who will make our in- 
terests his own, like an advocate 
or lawyer, and not merely one, as 
the word ‘ Comforter” indicates, 
whose sole office is to administer 
consolation. ‘The plain import then 
of this great promise is, that the 
Holy Spirit after the ascension of 
Jesus is to be, not merely what all 
admit he is—the moving, vital prin- 
ciple of the church, the source of 
her strengthand efficiency—but like- 
wise the fountain-head of authority, 
her Director and Guide. 

Let us now turn tothe Acts of the 
Apostles and see whether the prom- 
ise was fulfilled in the same sense 
in which it was made. The scene 
now changes. The clouds have 
closed upon our incarnate and vis- 
ible Paraclete, and there is ushered in 
‘*‘ another,” an unseen, mysterious 
Agent, equal to the former in pow- 
er and glory, though he comes in 
different state. The book entitled 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” may 
be called the “ Gospel of the Holy 
Spirit.” It is “ the glad tidings” of 
the official advent of our other Para- 
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clete, and a record of his mighty 
acts among the sons of men. 

In the second chapter, we have a 
record of the fulfillment of this great 
promise ; an announcement of the 
official entrance of our other Com- 
forter into the world. We say, of his 
official entrance, for none can be un- 
aware that the Holy Spirit was in the 
world, as was the Son of God, before 
he took his official position in the 
church. ‘The circumstances of his 
advent, though very unlike those 
which attended that of his divine 
coéqual, are of a striking and won- 
derful character, and deserve atten- 
tion. In some respects we find a 
resemblance, in others a contrast, 
between the states and conditions in 
which these two Paracletes com- 
mence their respective official duties 
as Head of the church. In both cases 
we notice a great advance upon the 
carnal and sensuous notions of the 
Jewish mind. When the Son of 
God appeared, the Jewish people 
were called to advance a step in 
their progress toward heavenly and 
spiritual views. They were told the 
time drew nigh, nay, then was, 
when the true worshipers should 
worship the Father “in spirit and 
in truth.” Their attention is called 
away from their outward and showy 
forms of obedience, to the necessi- 
ty of an inward and spiritual service. 
Their carnal notions of the Messiah, 
as one who was to come in pomp and 
power to deliver them from Roman 
oppression, and lift them to a proud 
and lofty eminence among the na- 
tions of the earth, are met and re- 
buked, and from the minds of some 
partially eradicated. In striking con- 
trast with all the glory of their tem- 
ple service, with their pride, nation- 
al, intellectual, religious; in open 
rebuke of the haughty Pharisees, 
their true Messiah begins his mortal 
existence in a town that is “ little 
among the thousands of Judah,” 
is born of obscure parentage, and 
cradled in a manger: his advent is 
announced in the night, not to the 
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company of shepherds. He, gtows 
up in Nazareth and Capernadm, in 
the despised province of Galilee, in 
the family of a carpenter, and final- 
ly calls around him, to assist in lay- 
ing the foundations of his “ ever. 
lasting kingdom,” men unknown to 
any extent among the Jews. His 
dress and mode of life are plain and 
unostentatious, and the haughty 
Jews even “ hide their faces from 
him ;” they call him “ihe carpen- 
ter’s son!” He goes from place to 
place, simply “ bearing witness to 
the truth,” and “ doing good.” Thus 
he led the human mind one step 
farther toward the spiritual world, 
But still he comes himself to the 
very threshold of the carnal and 
outward world. He comes * in the 
flesh,” with a material and visible 
form. He meets the mind of man 
in the world of sense, that he may 
lift it up to a purer and more spir- 
itual state, and fit it for a higher 
and nobler dispensation hereafter. 

But lo! he is taken up and a 
cloud receives him outof sight. The 
days of “the visible” are accom- 
plished. Nothing now is to be seen 
on earth but what is earthly and hu- 
man. Divinity has retired from 
the world of sense. A cloud has 
closed the porials of heaven. 

The third Person of the God- 
head now takes the place of the 
second, and lifts the mind still high- 
er in its destined progress. He re- 
veals himself, not on the field of 
outward vision, but in the world of 
mind. All the visible evidence we 
have of his advent is simply the mo- 
mentary appearance of * tongues of 
fire.” In the scheme of things 
which commences with his official 
advent, there is little or nothing that 
appeals to sense. ‘There is none 
to whom we can listen with the out- 
ward ear, and say, as could be said 
in the days of Jesus, this is our mas- 
ter’s voice. Invisible, intangible, in- 
audible, but still truly present is this 
other Paraclete, to be to the church, 
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as Christ was, a ruler and a guide ; 
to announce authoritatively the laws 
of the church, and to impart to the 
members the dispositions which be- 
come them. 

_ In our progress then toward the 
spiritual or heavenly dispensation, we 
are placed in a position one step in 
advance of that which the church 
occupied in the days of the Messiah. 
We are called up from the world of 
sense in which Jesus appeared, to 
a higher state. We are brought 
one step nearer toGod. Our Para- 
clete is a Spirit. We have the ex- 
alted dignity of living in a dispen- 
sation where the aids of sense are 
in a great measure laid aside. Our 
minds are brought into immediate 
communion with God, and he is now 
unfolding himself to us, in a meas- 
ure, as he will in the next or heav- 
enly dispensation. 

But let us turn our attention from 
the official advent of our other Para- 
clete to some other portions of this 
writing, and contemplate the evi- 
dence that the supreme authority 
in the church was actually exercised 
by the Holy Spirit. ‘The most un- 
equivocal evidence of this is found 
in chap. xx, 28, where in his address 
to the elders of the church of Ephe- 
sus, Paul gives them this significant 
exhortation—* Take heed therefore 
unto yourselves and to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers” or bishops. 
These elders then derived their au- 
thority from the Holy Spirit. An- 
other passage equally clear is found 
inchap. xu, vs. 1, 2, and 4—** Now 
there were in the church that was 
at Antioch, certain prophets and 
teachers, as Barnabas, &c. As they 
ministered to the Lord and fasted, 
the Holy Ghost said, separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” 


The passage speaks for itself. At 
the time when the dissension arose 
at Antioch concerning circumcision, 
and Paul and Barnabas went up to 
Jerusalem to consult the apostles 

Vor. IV. 
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and elders there, in the letter which 
they brought back to Antioch we 
find an expression which implies 
the truth we are aiming to establish. 
The language of the letter is, (xv, 
28,) “ for it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us to lay upon you no 
greater burden than these necessary 
things.” Chap. vim1, 29—the Holy 
Spirit here appears as the counsellor 
and director of Philip. “ Then the 
Spirit said unto Philip, go near and 
join thyself to his chariot.” Chaps. 
x, 19, and x1, 12, Peter likewise acts 
under the same authority. ‘* While 
Peter thought on the vision, the 
Spirit said unto him, behold three 
men seek thee.” ‘ The Spirit bade 
me go with them nothing doubting.” 
In chap. xvi, 6, 7, we have another 
instance of the exercise of authority 
over the apostles by the Holy Spir- 
it. ‘ Now when they had gone 
throughout Phrygia and the region 
of Galatia, and were forbidden of 
the Holy Ghost to preach the word 
in Asia; after they were come to 
Mysia they assayed to go into 
Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered 
them not.” ‘There is likewise some- 
thing worthy of notice in the phrase- 
ology in which the sin of Ananias 
and Sapphira is spoken of, chap. 
v, 3. ‘They are said to have “lied 
to the Holy Ghost,” and to have 
“tempted the Spirit of the Lord.” 
The sin of which they were guilty 
was evidently not what is termed 
“the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 
There is nothing in its nature, or in 
the circumstances in which it was 
committed to render it unpardon- 
able. Why then are they said to 
have committed this sin “ against 
the Holy Ghost,’’ but because he 
then stood at the head of that Chris- 
tian community from which they 
were withholding a part of their 
estate, while they wished to have the 
credit of giving up the whole ? 
The conclusion to which we are 
thus drawn, that the Holy Spirit oc- 
cupies the same position in the 
church militant which Jesus occu- 
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pied in the days of his flesh, has 
been perverted by fanatics who 
have fancied themselves to be guid- 
ed by the direct teachings or inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit. This is 
no part of the doctrine. Our other 
Comforter laid down in the times of 
the apostles all the canons for the 
regulation and government of his 
church, and gave all the instructions 
which he deemed necessary ; and 
what he now does to promote her 
order and prosperity, is pot by in- 
spiration, not by imparting new 
ideas, but by his operations on the 
heart, through the influence of truth 
before revealed. And it is on this 
last account, chiefly, that it was ex- 
pedient for the church that her 
former Comforter should go away, 
since her * other Comforter,” being 
a divine Spirit, omnipresent, can 
simultaneously have access to all 
minds, conveying to all every need- 
ful impression. Our views have, 
therefore, no sympathy with the 
dreams and visions of a wild, delir- 
ious excitement. It was declared 
by Thomas Munzer, the leader of 
that band of fanatics which arose in 
the days of Luther, as an excre- 
scence of the Reformation, that 
“he who hath the Spirit, hath true 
faith, although he should never once 
in all his life see the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” This is a wild perversion 
of the doctrine that our “other 
Paraclete” is now in the place of 
Christ, the acting Head of the church. 
His name, “ Spirit of Truth,” points 
us at once tothe great instrumental- 
ity on which he relies for the subju- 
gation of the world and the disci- 
pline of the church—to the kind of 
sway he exercises and the mode in 
which he exercises it; and teaches 
us an important lesson respecting 
the part we have to perform, if we 
would cooperate with him in the con- 
quest of the world. Itis the glory of 
that kingdom of which he is the Head, 
that it has been established, defend- 
ed and enlarged to the present time, 
in the face of circumstances appa- 
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rently most unpropitious, without the 
aids of stratagem or physical force ; 
in opposition to the power of wealth 
and learning, the terrors of the dun- 
geon, the rack, the gibbet, fire and 
sword; in opposition to the power 
and cunning of the prince of dark- 
ness, and the prejudices of Jew and 
Gentile ; that it is destined to be en- 
larged, till it shall compass the world, 
and continued throughout an eternity 
tocome, with noother instrumentality 
than that of THE TRUTH. “ Alex. 
ander, Charlemagne and myself,” 
Napoleon is reported to have said in 
his last days, ‘founded empires; 


but upon what did we rest the crea- - 


tion of our genius? Upon force.” 
“In this war,” said he, (alluding to 
the triumphant progress of Christ’s 
kingdom,) “ all the kings and poten- 
tates of the earth were on one side; 
on the other I see no army, but a 
mysterious foree—some men scat- 
tered here and there in all parts of 
the world, and who have no other 
rallying point than a common faith 
in the mysteries of the cross. I 
die before my time, and my body 
will be given back to the earth to 
become food for worms. What an 
abyss between my deep misery and 
the eternal kingdom of Christ, 
which is proclaimed, loved, and 
adored, and which is extending over 
the whole earth!’ How does the 
glory of the kingdoms “ of this 
world” turn to shame, contrasted 
with the glorious majesty of Christ's 
everlasting kingdom ! 

* The sword” which our other 
Paraclete wields in defense of the 
church and in the conquest of the 
world, and by which he preserves 
order and subjection in the church, 
is of no earthly fabric ; it does not 
glitter on the field of outward vision ; 
it flashes out before the mind, * quick 
and powerful, laying open the 
thoughts and intents of the heart” — 
“the word of God.” He as well 
as our former Paraclete is the King 
of Truth, and all that are of the 
Truth hear his voice. He address 
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es himself to that inner citadel, into 
which none of the kings and war- 
riors of earth could ever carry their 
authority. He brings down the heart 
of man before the majesty of ‘Truth 
and makes him a willing captive. 
We can foresee a vast accession 
of strength and energy to the 
church, when she shall once wake 
up toa clear and vigorous concep- 
tion of this great fact. We have 
reached a new and critical era in 
the experience of the Christian 
church. “The night” which has 
so long brooded over the great 
body of earth’s population is, we 
believe, “‘ far spent—the day is at 
hand.” We already discern a few, 
who in anticipation of the dawn, 
are awake and to be seen moving in 
different portions of the wide “field” 
before us. THlere and there in the 
midst of the darkness, at various 
points—in Africa, in Asia, even in 
China itself, in many islands of the 
sea—you notice a flickering light 
which indicates the abode of the 
missionaries of Jesus; which tells 
us that some are aroused and 
“about their Father’s business.” 
A highway among the nations of 
the earth, before almost inaccessible 
to one another, has been opened by 
the hand of God even in our day 
before our eyes. Almost in a lite- 
ral sense have we seen the valleys 
filled, the mountains and _ hills 
brought low, crooked things made 
Straight, and the rough places 
smooth ; a highway in the desert 
made straight for our God. Yes, 
for our God. Who can believe 
that it is merely for the purposes of 
commerce ? or the extension of the 
arts and sciences, or any other 
merely worldly purpose, that the 
ends of the earth are now being 
brought together ; that “ many are 
running to and fro,” and that mutu- 
al knowledge is so rapidly increas- 
ing at the present day among the 
nations of the earth? Is it for 
commerce only ? is it to glorify the 
power and prowess of British arms, 
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that the wall of China has at length, 
in the providence of God, been 
scaled? Is it not a highway for 
himself, his ambassadors, his Gos- 
pel,which God is opening in various 
directions through this great moral 
desert we inhabit ? 

In consequence of these vast pre- 
parations, toward which the provi- 
dence of God has been tending for 
the last two thousand years, in con- 
sequence of the facilities here en- 
joyed for extending the empire 
of truth over the heathen world, 
and the demand actually made upon 
us for the knowledge of God and 
of his son Jesus Christ, there de- 
volves on the church of the present 
day, a necessity for action, for pa- 
tient endurance, for self-sacrifice and 
self-denial, which she is yet imper- 
fectly prepared to meet. If day is 
soon to break upon the slumbering 
millions of our race, she must first 
awake, must soon awake, and clothe 
herself in the panoply of light. 
She must be endowed with a life 
and power, a faith and energy of 
purpose, far in advance of her pres- 
ent attainments. ‘The cause of mis- 
sions must cease to be regarded as 
a thing distinct from religion itself. 
Christians must no longer feel that 
in aiding this cause they are doing 
something more than is essential to 
an exhibition of vital piety. The 
church must unlock her coffers, and 







scatter her hoarded wealth. Her 
converts must in makigg_ that sur- 
render to Christ which sospel 


demands, consider not onl} 
property, but themselves as no lo 
ger their own but Christ’s; to go 
at his bidding and do what he will. 
They must like Saul of Tarsus, 
throw themselves at the feet of Je- 
sus and inquire—* Lord what wilt 
thou have us to do ?’ 

That this spirit may prevail, and 
the reign of Christ on earth be fully 
established, it is needful that the 
church should have unwavering 
faith in her leader—the ALmicuty 
Srigit, who “when the enemy 
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comes in like a flood, can lift up a 
standard against him.” 

“Ye shall receive power,” said 
Jesus, “after that the Holy Spirit 
is come upon you ;” and when did 
earth in all her previous and subse- 
quent experience, witness such a 
manifestation of “ power” as was 
seen in the preaching and acts of 
the apostles, after our other Comfort- 
ercame upon them? What are all 
the achievements of earth’s greatest 
warriors on the field of battle,com- 
pared with those accomplished by 
the apostles under their invisible 
Leader ? When we contemplate 
their miracles, their boldness of 
speech, their incessant labors, their 
amazing success, we should al- 
most forget that they were men of 
like passions with ourselves, and cry 
out with the people of Lystra, “ the 
gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men,” did not the in- 
spired historian assure us, “ they 
are filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
Those days of success will return 
when the power returns; and the 
power will return when we come to 
honor our other Comforter and lean 
on his strength, as did the apos- 
tles of our Lord. 

There is something, as it seems 
to us, highly dishonorable to the 
Holy Spirit, in the practical esti- 
mate in which he has long been 
held by thechurch. We have been 
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too much accustomed to consider 
him a sort of impersonal and un. 
conscious influence, descending at 
certain times and seasons upon the 
ehurch and the world, like the rain 
and dew of heaven. Christ how. 
ever told his church that when this 
other Paraclete came, he would 
* abide with them forever”’—unin- 
terruptedly to the end of this dis. 
pensation. In him the church was 
to have an unfailing, ever-present 
dependence, in all times and sea- 
sons; that she might be incited to a 
course of unremitted exertion inthe 
service of God. The church is ey- 
er to be under the guidance and 
government of this divine and om- 
nipresent Head. Her rules of order 
and her course of life she is to learn 
from the word which He has inspir- 
ed. Her peace, her security, her 
conquests, she is to draw from his 
indwelling influence—the _ secret 
power by which he corrects the ob- 
liquities of the human heart. She 
is to acknowledge no other supreme 
Head. Nocanons may be enacted 
for her government opposed to his 
enactments, and no authority exer- 
cised unless sanctioned by his reve- 
lations. She is always to look to 
him as her Head, to obey his laws, 
and to cherish his presence. Then 
shall her light rise in obscurity, and 
her darkness be as the noon day. 


ANTI-RENT DISTURBANCE. 


WuHiLe we write, a part of the 
state of New York is in an actual 
state of insurrection, deciared so by 
the executive authority. The cause 
of such a proclamation is found in 
the fact, that the civil power was 
shown to be insufficient for the just 
and prompt execution of the laws, and 
the military has been called out to 
sustain it. In other parts of the same 
state, like fearful disturbances, aris- 


ing from ebullitions of misguided 
popular feeling, have threatened 
breaches of the law, but have for- 
tunately passed by, unattended by 
any calamitous circumstance. And 
ina far distant state of our general 
confederacy, civil war has been 
wildly stalking through her borders, 
burning the property, and sacrificing 
the lives of her citizens, while the 
majesty of the civil law was tram- 
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pled in the dust, and her officers 
and their authority scouted and de- 
rided. The protection of the law 
has been valueless—popular feeling 
has usurped its prerogatives, and 
become for the time being the su- 
preme authority ; and in obedience 
to its dictates, a portion of her citi- 
zens have been compelled to an- 
nounce their determination to leave 
their rightful homes and firesides, 
and seek anew a resting place, 
where they can peaceably live and 
worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. And 
in another sister state of the mighty 
West, the wild and uncontrollable 
mob has scarcely ceased from the 
destruction of private property, 
because in this loud boasting land 
of liberty, the owner dared to 
speak as he thought, and to publish 
what his conscience and enlightened 
reason told him was right and true. 
Surely such events as these are full 
of earnest and vital interest. The 
question whether there is a natural 
tendency in democratic institutions 
to degenerate into lawless anar- 
chy—whether the people, when left 
to govern themselves, will eventual- 
ly fail of retaining any goveroment— 
is now irresistibly forced upon us, 
claiming our careful and attentive 
consideration. 

In many counties of New York, 
turbulent and disguised mobs have 
placed themselves in open and or- 
ganized opposition to her laws, and 
have, in too many cases successful- 
ly, trodden under foot the rights of 
her civil authority. But in none 
has the misguided populace exhibi- 
ted so much fury, and at times fero- 
city, and nowhere have such ca- 
lamitous consequences been produ- 
ced as in the county of Delaware, 
heretofore noted for the simplicity 
and good order of its inhabitants, 
and distinguished for their general 
and prompt obedience to the laws. 
There a few citizens combined and 
associated themselves to resist a 
portion of the established law, which 
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they considered as founded in injus- 
tice, and from a small number in- 
creased to nearly one third of the 
population, and advanced from step 
to step in their treasonable acts, till 
asa closing part of the game they 
were playing, they murdered a val- 
uable and honest public officer, while 
in the discharge of his duty. While 
discharging those duties, which his 
oath of office imposed upon him, the 
sheriff of the county was surround- 
ed by two hundred and fifiy, or 
more, armed and disguised men, 
and in the broad glare of the light 
of day was deliberately shot down. 
In view of this state of things, the 
governor was induced to issue his 
proclamations, declaring the county 
ina state of insurrection, and in 
obedience to the directions therein 
contained, an armed force has been 
gathered, to assist in the execution 
of the civil law, and to keep secure- 
ly those who have been arrested as 
participators in these outrages. In 
the little village of her shire town, 
while we write, the piercing notes 
of the fife, and the deep roll of the 
drum are heard, and the measured 
tread of a military force falls upon 
the ear, impressing upon the observ- 
er, that he is in the midst of rebel- 
lion, and that the marching soldiery 
and not the law are the only protec- 
tors of the people. 

But sad as is the scene, where 
heavy cannon, in time of peace, 
guard the prison doors, and bristling 
bayonets are the supports of the 
court of justice, a more gloomy 
view meets the eye in those portions 
of the county, where the excite- 
ment has existed with the least re- 
straint, and where nearly all have 
been drawn within its fatal influ- 
ence. Although months have al- 
ready passed since the murder of 
the’sheriff, the harvests still remain 
ungathered as they were on that fa- 
tal day. Hay heaped together on 
that morning lies rotting in the 
meadow unmade and _ unstacked. 


Fields of grain have ripened and 
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fallen down because the reapers are 
fugitives from justice. Indeed a 
curse seems resting upon the land, 
and a blight to have passed over it. 
But why is this? Why has the 
husbandman forsaken his field, the 
mechanic his shop, and fled to the 
recesses of the mountain, to the 
depths of the forest, and to distant 
states, from the arm of the law? 
The cause is expressed in a word 
of recent coinage—Anti-rentism. 
A brief narrative of those com- 
motions which have produced a 
partial state of anarchy, will give 
us a better understanding of the 
reasons generally alleged in excuse. 
The first agitation of any impor- 
tance, during later years, was in 
1840, when the tenants of the west 
half of the manor of Rensselaerwick, 
living among the Helderberg moun- 
tains, (whence the name of the 
Helderberg war,) refused to pay 
rent for the use of the soil on 
which they lived. The sheriff of 
the county was prevented by large 
assemblages of men from levying 
executions, and although no actual 
violence was offered him, the or- 
dinary process of law was fully 
stopped. Conciliatory measures 
were tried, but in vain, for those re- 
sisting felt the law was powerless. 
As a dernier resort the militia of the 
state was called into service by 
Governor Seward; and this force 
combined with other instrumentali- 
ties, eventually sustained the laws, 
and after a time order seemed to be 
restored. It was however only a 
deceptive calm. The disease still re- 
mained. The festering sore was 
only concealed by a healthy surface. 
The spirit of resistance continued 
at work, and evidenced itself in such 
exhibitions, as almost effectually to 
prohibit the collection of any rent, 
and continued to gain power, until it 
broke forth in 1844, and far ex- 
ceeded its former bounds and limits. 
It spread into the neighboring coun- 
ties of Rensselaer, Schenectady, 
Columbia, Otsego, Delaware, Ul- 
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ster, Greene, and indeed generally 
found its way whereever leasehold 
tenures existed, and the occupier 
was not owner of the right of soil. 
Compared with the shape it had as- 
sumed four years previous, it seem- 
ed to spring forth with tenfold fury 
and power. The years in which it 
had been forced to assume an ap- 
pearance of rest,seem to have been 
a time, in which it was gathering its 
energies and strengthening its for- 
ces, preparatory to the occasion 
which should next call it forth—to 
have been only the calm which pre- 
cedes the storm. Upon its second ap- 
pearance, it discovered a new char- 
acteristic, which to the reflective 
mind rendered it more fearful and 
alarming, and which has probably, 
more than any other part of its ma- 
chinery, contributed to those terrible 
results which have flowed from it. 
Under disguises publicly worn, 
the power of the law was more ea- 
sily rendered impotent, because the 
probabilities of detection were much 
lessened. Those who wore them 
were often unknown, not only to 
the great portion of the community, 
but even to one another. With this 
safeguard against recognition, the 
worst acts were committed, and 
seemingly without hesitation. They 
exercised a strict espionage over 
every lessee. Whoever acknowl- 
edged title in the landlord, under 
whom they all had held their farms 
for many years, provoked their 
wrath. An instance in the county 
of Rensselaer isin point. A labor- 
er contracted with one of the pa- 
troons for the timber of an unim- 
proved lot, and commenced its re- 
moval. For daring to make an 
agreement with a landlord, now 
odious, he was warned by the na- 
tives to desist from its execution. 
Continuing however to secure the 
wood, he was surrounded while on 
his way to market to dispose of it, 
by armed and disguised men, when 
a contest arose in which he was 
shot dead. And nearly at the same 
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time another fearful tragedy was 
acted in another, Columbia county. 
While the officers of justice were in 
pursuit of a culprit, a large collection 
of men provided with arms, and 
with faces and forms so disguised 
that none could know them, offered 
resistance. On the one hand, were 
the ministers of the law, striving to 
do their duty, and against them a 
treasonable mob, in open defiance, 
both of them and the law they rep- 
resented. A wrangling contest en- 
sued, and from words the mob had 
recourse to deadly weapons, until 
the affray ended in the death of one 
of the company. Only a few days 
previous, in the same county, the 
sheriff while attempting to collect 
rent was opposed by an assemblage 
of the same character, and robbed 
of his papers. It was in the at- 
tempt to arrest those who were, on 
this occasion, engaged in taking the 
sheriff’s papers, that the murder 
last mentioned was committed. The 
law once broken by forcibly taking 
her precepts from her officers, an 
attempt to screen the guilty natural- 
ly followed, and in that attempt a 
deeper crime was committed. Af- 
ter the arrest of the supposed 
criminals, threats that those in con- 
finement would be rescued, and 
other outrages committed, induced 
Governor Bouck to place a military 
force at the disposal of the civil 
power, and the city of Hudson be- 
came like a garrisoned town. By 
this union of civil and military 
power, arrests were soon made and 
further outbreaks prevented, and 
ere long, quiet was again sufficient- 
ly restored to warrant the withdraw- 
al of the forces thus temporarily 
furnished. This event, which was 
almost new in the annals of our 
country, and which attracted great 
public interest, did not prevent the 
spread of the excitement. In other 
counties, particularly in Delaware, 
anti-rent associations were formed, 
and in many of the towns, tribes of 
Indians (so called) were collected, 
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equipped, armed and sworn by an 
oath, to be faithful to the cause and 
to one another. ‘The ignorant, the 
worthless, and the vicious, flocked 
together in these disguised bodies, 
under the promise of daily wages 
and daily rations, and were easily 
transformed into suitable material 
for the accomplishment of any bad 
object. And they soon showed 
themselves obedient to the trust re- 
posed in them; for they resisted the 
officers of the law, while in the 
performance of their duty ; took 
from them their papers ; tarred and 
feathered them ; heaped abuse up- 
on them; and detained them as 
prisoners ; insulted them and threat- 
ened them with death. To rescue 
these prisoners and to ensure the 
due execution of the laws, it became 
necessary to call upon the civil posse 
of the county, and enough were 
found ready to enter with alacrity 
and determination upon the unpleag- 
ant and dangerous duty. Having 
accomplished their object, they 
were again restored to their homes, 
with the hope that the energy 
manifested in sustaining the law 
and her officers, would convince all 
of the folly of arraying themselves 
ézainst the constituted authorities, 
and prevent any future disturbance. 
But the hope proved fallacious, for 
soon the Indian tribes again assem- 
bled to prevent the collection of 
rent, and an under sheriff was 
murdered. It now appeared that 
the civil posse was insufficient 
to maintain the supremacy of 
law; and hence Governor Wright 
declared the county in a state of 
insurrection, and quartered an arm- 
ed force within it. Since then ad- 
ditional jails have been built to 
retain those arrested for murder, 
and many have been tried, found 
guilty, and condemned to death or 
imprisonment. 

The causes which have produced 
these events will need a more par- 
ticular and careful consideration. 
The counties to which we have al- 
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luded, and perhaps others, are 
mainly occupied and improved by 
leaseholders, and not by those who 
are owners of the soil in fee. The 
sections of country, comprised 
within their boundaries, have been 
so held since the commencement of 
our government, and in some cases 
the original title dates back antece- 
dent to that event. A correct his- 
tory of this kind of title must needs, 
therefore, commence “in the olden 
time.” 

The oldest manor or proprietary 
where this leasehold tenure is in 
existence, is the manor of Rensse- 
laerwick, and it claims an origin al- 
most as early as the first discovery 
of New York. A short account of 
this, the oldest, may not therefore 
be inappropriate or uninteresting. 

The first recognition we have of 
the manor is a grant from the Dutch 
government to Killian Van Rensse- 
laer in 1631, of a territory with- 
if the following boundaries—* On 
the west side of the North River, 
having its length a little higher than 
Beeren Island, up the river till unto 
Smackey Island, in breadth two days’ 
journey into the country.” These 
boundaries are spoken of, as being 
the same recognized in deeds from 
the Indians, of a previous date, to 
the same Killian. By reference to 
history, it will be seen that this was 
but a comparatively short time after 
the first discovery of this continent 
by that nation. A general state- 
ment of the prominent acts of that 
government from the time of dis- 
covery to the giving of this patent, 
may help us better to understand 
what will follow. In September, 
1609, Hudson discovered that river 
** to which time has given his name,” 
and asserted title in his government. 
In 1621 “The Dutch West India 
Company” was incorporated, pos- 
sessing the exclusive privilege of 
planting colonies on this continent 
from the “Straits of Magellan to 
the extremest north.” Five branch- 
es of this Company were established 
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in the principal cities of the Nether. 
lands; and to Amsterdam it was 
a to have the charge of New 
Netherlands. Nineteen directors 
had superintendence of the whole 
government of the Company. In 
1629 this college of nineteen adopt- 
ed acharter of privileges for pat- 
rons who desired to plant colonies 
in New Netherlands. The colonies 
were to represent the lordships in 
the Netherlands. ‘He that would 
within four years plant a colony of 
fifty souls, became lord of the ma- 
nor or patron, possessing in absolute 
property the land he might colonize.” 
The extent of one manor for fifty 
souls, was “ sixteen miles in length; 
or if they lay on both sides of a 
river, eight miles on each bank, 
stretching as far into the interior as 
the situation might require, yet it 
was stipulated that the soil must be 
purchased of the Indians.” (2 Ban. 
279.) His power was to extend 
over growing cities, subject to ap- 
peals. Under such inducements, 
many emigrated to New Nether- 
lands and commenced colonies. 
Among the most prominent were 
the ancestors of the late Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, or as he was gen- 
erally termed, “The Patroon.” 
Killian Van Rensselaer, the origi- 
nal ancestor, “* was a large proprie- 
tor and director in the Amsterdam 
branch of the Dutch West India 
Company. He was also one of the 
college of nine instituted by the di- 
rectors in 1629 to direct affairs in 
the New Netherlands. In 1630, the 
year previous to the grant from the 
Dutch government, he had, through 
his agent, purchased the land round 
Fort Orange, that is, from Albany 
to the mouth of the Mohawk, of five 
Indian chiefs. A few years after, 
the purchase was extended twelve 
miles further south ; and from time 
to time he increased his boundaries, 
until in 1637 his full territory was 
made out, forming a tract twenty 
four miles in breadth north and 
south, by forty eight in length from 
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east to west ; being nearly identical 
with the manor of the present day. 
This manor continued in the family 
under Dutch rule, till the conquest 
of the province by the English, 
which took place in 1664, under the 
auspices of the Duke of York, to 
whom his brother, Charles II, the 
then reigning prince, had by a pa- 
tent given that territory now em- 
braced in New York and New Jer- 
sey. In 1685 the colony of Rensse- 
laerwick was converted into a reg- 
ular lordship or manor, with all the 
privileges incident to an English 
estate of the manorial kind. In 1704 
a charter from Queen Anne, in 
which former grants, and records, 
and muniments of title are sub- 
stantially recited, confirmed the es- 
tate to Killian Van Rensselaer, a 
randson of the original proprietor. 
in this charter of 1704 he was em- 
powered to administer justice in his 
court-leet or court-baron, and had 
the right of separate representation 
in the colonial assembly. And for 
eighty four years previous to the 
Revolution, the manor was never 
without its representative, who was 
always found on the side of popular 
liberty, battling against the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power. 
The last of these manorial repre- 
sentatives was General Abraham 
Ira Broeck, uncle of the late patroon, 
The enjoymentof these rights contin- 
ued unimpaired till the Revolution ; 
and after that contest, which resulted 
so favorably to free principles, the 
manor still continued in the same 
line of proprietors, and their rights 
in the same were confirmed and es- 
tablished by the new state govern- 
ment, as appears from the follow- 
ing extracts from the Constitution. 
The xxxvi section of the former 
constitution of the state of New 
York, adopted in convention of the 
representatives of that state at 
Kingston, 20th April, 1775, is as 
follows:— And be it further or- 
dained, that all grants of land with- 
in this state, made by the e, of 
Vor. IV. 13 
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Great Britain, or persons acting un- 
der his authority, after the four- 
teenth day of October, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy five, 
shall be null and void; but that no- 
thing in this constitution contained, 
shall be construed to effect any 
grants of land, within this state, 
made by the authority of the said 
King, or his predecessors, or to an- 
nul any charters to bodies politic, 
by him or them, or any of them, 
made prior to that day.” And in 
section xiv of article 7th of the 
present constitution, which went into 
effect on the “ last day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty two,” nearly the same lan- 
guage is used: “All grants of 
lands within this state, made by the 
King of Great Britain, or persons 
acting under his authority, after the 
fourteenth day of October, one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy 
five, shall be null and void; but no- 
thing contained in this constitution 
shall effect any grants of land with- 
in this state, made by the autliority 
of the said King or his predecessors, 
or shall annul any charters to bodies 
politic or corporate by him or them 
made before that day.” So far then 
as the titles and the rights of land- 
ed proprietors were concerned, our 
Revolution left them, as a general 
thing, in the same position in which 
they were previous to that event. 
Except in remarkable and promi- 
nent instances, the principle of con- 
fiscation was not recognized or tol- 
erated, but legal and rightful owners 
were confirmed and quieted in their 
titles, and a general disposition man- 
ifested that the private relations of 
property should not be assailed but 
protected. In accordance with this 
principle, the lord of the manor 
still retained his possession, gaining 
in fact a new title by the constitu- 
tion, only being necessitated to 
swear fealty and support to the new 
government, instead of retaining 
his allegiance to the old. 

Besides the privileges, however, 
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of holding his own court-leet or 
court-baron, and of being entitled 
to a separate representation in the 
colonial assembly, there was an- 
other peculiarity in the royal char- 
ter of 1704, deserving mention in 
this connection. After reciting that 
the manor should be held in free 
and common socage as the manor 
of East Greenwich in Kent, the fol- 
lowing clause is inserted :—** Yield- 
ing, rendering and paying therefor, 
yearly and every year, henceforth 
forever unto us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, at our custom house in our 
city of New York, or to our col- 
lector or receiver general there, for 
the time being, on the feast day of 
the annunciation of the blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, the rent of fifty. bushels 
of good merchantable winter wheat, 
in lieu and stead of all other rents, 
services, and demands whatever for 
the same.” In another grant, called. 
the Livingston grant, executed in 
1686 by “ Thomas Dougan, Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Vice Admiral un- 
der his majesty King James the Sec- 
ond, of the province of New York and 
its dependencies,” there is a similar 
clause, as follows :—* Yielding, and 
paying therefor, unto his said ma- 
jesty, his heirs, successors, and as- 
signs, or to such officer or officers 
as shall from time to time be ap- 
pointed to receive the same, on the 
five and twentieth day of March, 
forever, at Albany, the full and just 
sum of eight and twenty shillings 
current money of that country.” 
There is another patent which de- 
mands some attention in this con- 
nexion, because covering a portion 
of that country where the most fatal 
effects of anti-rentism has thus far 
been experienced. We allude to 
the Hardenburgh patent, which em- 
braces nearly all that section of 
Delaware county held under lease- 
hold tenures. Like the one of 
which we have given a short his- 
tory, its origin is very ancient, hav- 
ing been granted by the crown of 
Great Britain in 1708 to Johannas 
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Hardenburgh and seven others. It 
commenced at the Sandbergh, a 
place back of Newburgh in Orange 
county, and run “to the Fishkill or 
Delaware river; thence up the same 
to the head thereof, including the 
same ;” and from thence to the 
Canduskill to a point near the Cats. 
kill Mountain House; and thence 
along the patented lines to the be- 
ginning. ‘The first survey of it was 
made in 1749, and extended only 
to the east branch of the Delaware 
river, though in the next two suc- 
ceeding years the survey was com- 
pleted, and bounded by the west 
branch, appropriating the land in- 
termediate between the two branch- 
es: and about the same time, par- 
tition was made among the pat. 
entees, and mutual releases execut- 
ed. From the facts, that the first 
survey extended only to the east 
branch, and that there has been 
some dispute, which of the two 
branches was the “ Fishkill,” there 
has been a somewhat generally 
prevalent opinion, that the Harden- 
burghs originally had no valid title 
to the land lying between them. 
Disregarding the fact that such title 
has been held under color of title 
for more than one hundred years, a 
period surely long enough to claim 
it by right of possession, the idea of 
no title has been advanced and 
dwelled upon during these times of 
excitement, and has undoubiedly 
been a fruitful source of much of 
the trouble and injury which Dela- 
ware county has experienced. The 
solution of these doubts we leave 
for another part of our article. 
Under such original grants, of 
which the two to which we have 
referred are but representatives, 
though circumstances have render- 
ed them the most prominent, and 
with such rights and privileges, re- 
servations and duties contained in 
them, as we have already seen, most 
of which grants have been anew 
acknowledged, and ratified in the 
most solemn manner by the supreme 
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authority of the state government, 
the present possessors and their an- 
cestors have held these lands. As 
a general thing, the descendants of 
the original proprietors have held 
the possession, and claim their right 
to them from descent, rather than 
from any of the modes of purchase. 
Tracing back their own genealogy, 
their landed title extended side 
by side with it. The tenures also 
by which the tenants have held their 
farms, have always been nearly of 
the same character; and whatever 
title they have gained has only been 
such as could be derived from the 
first proprietors, and those deriving 
from them. These tenures have 
been leases, seldom conveyances of 
the fee, either by warranty or quit 
claim; and they can be resolved 
into four general classes, though 
there may be slight differences be- 
tween individuals under each of 
these kinds. There will be suf- 
ficient uniformity however among 
those thus slightly differing to war- 
rant this arrangement. 

The first kind is the durable lease, 
given for “as long as grass grows 
and water runs,” or “* forever.’ Un- 
der this lease, the lessee, his heirs and 
assigns, are entitled to retain posses- 
sion of the premises described there- 
in, using and improving the same as 
his judgment or interest may dictate, 
with full knowledge and confidence, 
that as long as he abides by the 
terms of his contract, and pays the 
yearly rent, a stipulated sum or 
quantity for the use of his farm, he 
or they can occupy and hold, and 
forever. In leases of this kind, giv- 
en on some of the estates, there is 
reserved, upon every alienation of 
the premises, otherwise than by de- 
vise or last will and testament, a cer- 
tain proportion of the consideration, 
usually one fourth, whence the term 
quarter sales; the tenant covenant- 
ing to pay such proportion upon 
every sale. And connected with 
this reservation, there is sometimes 
the privilege, that the lessor or land- 
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lord shall be permitted himself to 
purchase from the tenant, when a 
sale at any given sum is contempla- 
ted, at the proposed price, if desir- 
ous to do so. But aside from these 
reservations, and such others as may 
have been agreed to, as well by the 
tenant as by the landlord, it rests en- 
tirely with the tenant, whether he 
will have a constant and lasting 
home, or surrender it. Holding pos- 
session of his landed estate under a 
contract, in which the rent, whether 
in kind or amount, is particularly 
mentioned and specified, fulfilling 
his part of the agreement, he need 
have no fear that the avarice or hos- 
tility of his landlord can place any 
other burden upon him, than what 
he himself has consented to bear. 
Claiming and exercising only such 
rights and privileges as he has cov- 
enanted to receive, and giving in re- 
turn therefor such equivalent as he 
has agreed, the growing population 
of the country, the increased pro-« 
ductiveness, and consequent enhan- 
ced value of the land, can make no 
addition to the sums he has to pay 
for occupancy. If the products of 
his toil and the beasts of his field 
bring a more than usual return, no 
cupidity can demand a proportionate 
increase in the amount due from 
him for the soil he cultivates. The 
farm he tills he knows its bounds : 
the rent he pays, he knows its pres- 
ent sum and the amount for any fu- 
ture time. Here is stability beyond 
the possibility of variation, provided 
he so wishes and so determines. 
The second kind is the redemption 
lease, uniting the peculiarities and 
benefits of a lease, with the vested 
right to become the owner of the fee. 
Under leases of this character, the 
tenant may pay, for the use and oc- 
cupancy of the soil, the stipulated 
rent, or he may purchase, at a spe- 
cified price, the fee, and in very 
many cases, upon whatever part of 
the purchase money he pays, legal 
interest is allowed him, which is ap- 
plied as so much towards the agreed 
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rent. Two alternatives are offered 
him, either of which he may adopt: 
or he may hold under both at the 
same time, as in the case of part 
payment of the purchase money, and 
payment of rent exceeding the in- 
terest of the purchase money thus 
part paid. But accepting either, or 
holding under both, his choice be- 
comes that of his landlord. He 
must be bound and governed by 
such conclusiens and determinations 
as his tenant approves and adopts. 
If preferable to pay the rent, which 
seldom equals a seven per centum 
interest upon the actual worth of the 
land, the lessor can not take away the 
privilege: and if unpleasant, and, as 
he may imagine, degrading reserva- 
tions attach to him asa lessee, he has 
but to decide and to act, and his is 
the pleasure of being a fee owner. 
Two ways being marked out before 
him in which to act, no one but 
himself can be in fault, if he prefer 
to tread the one most rugged and 
toilsome, as he alone can select the 
easier and more agreeable. In ma- 
ny cases, particularly where the 
lessee has no capital but his wits, 
and no labor machines but his own 
strong hands, redemption leases are 
much more desirable than a con- 
tract fer sale. Forsuch, it is much 
easier to pay the rent, even when 
the highest pay the annual interest 
and a certain portion of the princi- 
pal, than to make a down payment 
of the whole. In this kind of lease 
also, the tenant finds the same de- 
sideratum we have noticed in the 
first class mentioned, that no chan- 
ges or circumstances can increase 
his yearly rent, as long as he main- 
tains his covenanted contract, while 
in addition he has the power to 
change, at any moment, his estate 
from leasehold to freehold. Surely 
no one can fail of observing, that 
such tenants have great and pecul- 
iar privileges, and that one must be 
unreasonable who seeks to rid him- 
self of both alternatives. 


The third kind is the three life 


lease, which remains in force during 
the lives of any three persons, whose 
names are inserted in the lease, or 
until the death of the last survivor. 
From the necessity of the case, such 
leases being compulsory on the land- 
lord, and available for the tenant, 
only during the lives of the per- 
sons selected, and the uncertainty of 
life being so great, there can be none 
of that stability which characterizes 
the other kinds mentioned. ‘The in- 
sertion of the name of a child as one 
of the lessees may prolong the lease- 
hold estate for two generations, but 
can hardly extend it to a third. In 
most instances, they will but little 
exceed the duration of a single gen- 
eration. Viewed in the most favor- 
able light, they are marked by a great 
degree of uncertainty: an uncertain- 
ty, moreover, entirely independent 
of the parties to them, and one which 
the tenant can not, by the most pru- 
dent and careful watchfulness, obvi- 
ate. In this respect at least, they 
must prove themselves very objec- 
tionable. 

Nearly allied to this class are the 
one and two life leases, which we 
shall here consider, because they 
depend upon and are characterized 
by the same uncertainty. The in- 
dividual name of each of these va- 
rieties marks their differences. Each 
from its great precariousness, would 
seem to be adopted with hesitation, 
and if adopted, to prevent the lessee 
from complaining at any event which 
might happen. 

Th fourth and last kind is the 
yearly lease, the name of which 
gives its character. It runs only for 
a twelve month’s time, and expires 
on a given day and date, neither 
party being bound in a future agree- 
ment to adopt or follow the terms of 
a former one. Future rent or use 
must be arranged as the parties in 
interest can agree, each having the 
privilege of acting with perfect free- 
dom. Inthe familiar instances ofa 
yearly lease of a dwelling or 4 
ware-room, the same principles are 
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involved, and the same laws govern. 
To both, the lessor and the lessee, 
they can be neither desirable nor 
beneficial ; to the one, as furnishing 
a home and a habitation for only a 
little while, and consequently weak- 
ening his desire to become a thrifty 
farmer, and deadening his ambition ; 
to the other, as affording only a poor 
prospect of any valuable improve- 
ments, and increasing the chances 
of deterioration. 

Under leases belonging to some 
one of the above described classes, 
these lands, and many other tracts, 
have been held and occupied, from 
a time far anterior to the organiza- 
tion of our state institutions. Under 
this leasehold system, the tenants 
were prosperous. By a great and 
gradual change, the forest had given 
way to cultivated fields, and the rude 
hut to splendid or at least commodi- 
ous mansions. Yet amid numerous 
gratifying and beneficial changes, at 
a time when general depression was 
far removed from the mass, and 
when prosperity was waiting upon 
the people, a surmise crept in among 
them, that the tenures under which 
they lived, were onerous, anti-repub- 
lican and unjust, and that as individ- 
uals and as citizens a strenuous op- 
position was demanded from them. 
A feeling extremely radical, and con- 
sequently highly dangerous, seemed 
to have pervaded the general mass, 
seeking some escape. This local 
excitement discovered a way, and 
the pent up spirit rushed forth and 
assumed the name of the local cause 
which produced it. Some, the calm- 
er and more worthy sort, who hon- 
estly believed their leases highly ob- 
jectionable, and, of right, ought to 
be modified and corrected, adopted 
the new name, under which in a le- 
gal, honorable way, they meant to 
combat the error and gain the right. 
Others again, the larger portion, who 
fancied they saw a new and easy 
way to pay their debts, which like 
an incubus were pressing them down, 
and who stopped not to inquire 
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whether justice and law were with 
them, provided they could gain their 
wished for ends, rallied under the 
gathering word of anti-rentism, and 
decked themselves in strange and 
uncouth disguises, and called them- 
selves * Indians,” assuming the high 
sounding titles of the sons of the for- 
est, and by their actions gave all to 
understand, that they were deter- 
mined to prosecute to success their 
treasonable designs, by force if ne- 
cessary, and that they were firmly 
resolved to pay no longer any rent, 
or acknowledge a landlord’s title. 
Still another class, followers of Fou- 
rier and Owen, world conventionists, 
who give a ready support to every 
scheme, however wide from nature, 
or wanting in common sense, joined 
themselves to the two former, and 
gave them their sympathy and 
assistance.” And dishonest and de- 
signing politicians, who could pierce 
the future just far enough to see that 
this excitement, if properly managed, 
would become a popular doctrine 
with the great body of those living 
under such tenures, eagerly seized 
hold of it, and with brazen lungs 
trumpeted it to all around, not for- 
getting to laud their own patriotism 
in thus coming forth in the support 
of right, and determined, like many 
others called honest and pure, to 
ride into office and gather the spoils. 

To all these classes anti-rentism 
has been, as it were, a magic word, 
and under it, they have attempted 
to repudiate solemn contracts, and 
defraud the landlord of his honest 
dues. We are well aware that this 
position will be denied ; but in sup- 
port of it we refer to facts, now 
well established, and familiar to 
all cognizant of the machinery 
and contrivances of anti-rentism. 
As a general thing, all the tenants 
have claimed the protection of an- 
ti-rent associations, have paid a 
specified tax per acre for such pro- 
tection, and under the instructions 
of such associations, have refused 


to pay the yearly rent. That they 
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have so done, is proved from ac- 
knowledgments in familiar conver- 
sations, and from their own confes- 
sions, made before legal tribunals, 
under the sanctity of an oath. 
With such objects in view, many 
counties have rallied under the same 
standard, and seem determined that 
it shall be triumphant, even at the 
expense of law andorder. And as 
the flag of “equal rights” is thrown 
to the breeze, and misguided and 
frenzied men are gathering around 
it, and designing demagogues are 
driving them on, a duty is placed 
upon us to inform ourselves of the 
grievances, under which they ima- 
gine they are suffering, and to un- 
derstand the means adopted for 
their removal, so that we may be 
enabled to judge and act correctly 
like honest men and honest citizens. 

The complaints of tenants are 
various, but they generally take 
some or all the following forms— 
either that the claim of those, who 
assume to be lords of the manor, 
is unfounded and fictitious; or that 
the leases contain provisions oppo- 
sed to the spirit of our republican 
institutions, or unjust and oppres- 
sive in themselves; or that they 
are precluded from inquiring into 
and disputing the right of the les- 
sor, though he had no right to lease 
to them the lands. As a remedy 
for what they thus feel unjust and 
unequal, they ask such a modifica- 
tion of the law, that the landlord 
should be bound legally to establish 
his title, or fail to enforce the con- 
ditions of the lease, and also that 
the right to distrain may be taken 
away. 

These charges are supported in 
part by those, who from their ina- 
bility to learn the facts in the case, 
are necessitated to obtain their in- 
formation from second hand sour- 
ces, and who are unwilling to be- 
lieve any person would bring for- 
ward such grave and weighty accu- 
sations, without at least a fair and 


plausible foundation: and they also 


receive countenance from another 
class, who stifle reason’s voice when 
she speaks not in accordance with 
their passions, and will not be con- 
vinced of the fallacy of the argu. 
ments they advance, or if conyin- 
ced, are like those who 

“Convinced against their will 

Are of the same opinion still.” 
But however supported, it becomes 
us calmly to investigate the charges 
and learn their falsity or correct. 
ness. 

The question of title in the “ ma- 
nor of Rensselaerwick” has often 
come up before the courts of the 
state, and as often been decided in 
favor of the proprietors. Yet be- 
cause only certified copies of the 
recorded patents were needed, and 
possession itself was prima facie 
evidence to sustain the actions for 
rent, the original title deeds were 
not produced; and hence many 
were led to believe, that what have 
been held to be titles were mere 
worthless parchments, or could not 
be produced. This doubt concern. 
ing the title of ‘ Rensselaerwick” 
assumed various shapes ; now, that 
there was no valid title, and then, 
that it only embraced a part of the 
territory at present included under 
it; at one time that the present pro- 
prietors were not lineal descend- 
ants of the original grantee, and 
at another, that the documents pur- 
porting to be title deeds were not 
duly executed ; and still again, that 
the last great charter of Queen 
Anne proved its own falsity because 
it bore the seal of William and 
Mary. 

In respect to the validity of title 
we find the following evidences. 
The oldest deed of which we have 
any knowledge, relating to the ma- 
nor in question, is the one we have 
already alluded to, which was given 
to Killian Van Rensselaer, 8th April, 
1630, granting land from Barren 
Island to Smackey Island, the former 
of which, marked then, and does 
now, the southern circuit of the mas 
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nor; and another Indian deed also is 
found, remarkable because it dis- 
tinguishes the present northern 
limit, as it conveyed lands bounded 
in that direction by the Cehoes Falls. 
Many other deeds from the same 
sources are in the possession of the 
proprietors, ranging from 1630 to 
1727, conveying separate parcels, 
and extinguishing the Indian title to 
the entire manor which had previ- 
ous to the last date reached its pre- 
seat size. ‘To prove still stronger 
this extent from north to south, an 
old map is still extant made in 
1630, whose limits in these direc- 
tions are the same as those now 
claimed by the present boundaries. 
The increase of the manor beyond 
the size specified in the “* Charter of 
Privileges to Patrons,” may un- 
doubtedly be accounted for from the 
fact that that charter measured the 
manor by the number of settlers 
located, an increased number of 
whom would enlarge the bounda- 
ries. 

Various documents also are found, 
recognizing in many ways, from 
1630 to 1641 Killian Van Rensse- 
Jaer as Patroon under the Dutch 
government. On the 9th of June 
1674, a recommendation also from 
the States General to King Charles 
Il. in behalf of the colony of 
Rensselaerwick, was issued under 
the seal of the States General, 
which is still preserved. Other pa- 
pers exist in the archives of the 
Van Rensselaer family, showing the 
action of the Duke of York in rela- 
tion to the manor, being petitions to 
the Duke, references to his council, 
and his warrant to Sir Edmond An- 
dros of June 7th, 1679, for the 
grant of the patent. For various 
reasons action was delayed, until 
finally a patent was granted under 
King James, by Governor Dougan, 
onthe Sth Nov. 1685. This was 
executed by Thomas Dougan, Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Vice Admiral 
of New York, and its dependencies, 
&c. under James the Second, “ Su- 
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preme Lord and proprietor of the 
colony and province of New York 
and its dependencies in America,” 
and was to “* Killian Van Rensse- 
laer the son of Johannas Van Rens- 
selaer, and Killian Van Rensselaer 
the son of Jeremias Van Rens- 
selaer, their heirs and assigns for- 
ever,” “in trust to and for the only 
use and behoof of the right heirs 
and assigns of the Killian Van 
Rensselaer, grandfather to the said 
Killian Van Rensselaer, party to 
these presents.” To this patent 
was affixed the seal of the province, 
and contains the usual evidences of 
authenticity. From an old gene- 
alogical chart found also among the 
papers of the family, it appears that 
the original proprietor, Killian, had 
three sons, John Baptist, Johannas 
and Jeremias. The two latter be- 
came the second proprietors of the 
manor, each of whom had a son 
Killian, who were the grantees in 
the deed, or patent of 1685, 
from Governor Dougan. In 1687, 
Killian the son of Johannas, one of 
the second proprietors, died without 
issue, leaving Killian, the son of Jer- 
emias in possession, to whom in 
1695, all the heirs in Holland, 
claiming through John Baptist, re- 
leased through their attorney Kil- 
lian, son of said John Baptist. Kil- 
lian son of Jeremias thus became 
sole proprietor of the manor. And 
in November, 1703, he presented to 
his Excellency Edward Viscount 
Cornbury and his council a petition 
claiming an absolute patent to him- 
self and his heirs, which was “ re- 
ferred to the members of the board 
or any three of them, who are to 
examine into the truth of the alle- 
gations in the said petitions con- 
tained, and make their report to the 
board how they shall find the same.” 
On the following day a favorable 
report was endorsed on the petition, 
and an order to the attorney gen- 
eral to draft letters patent “at a 
yearly quit rent of fifly bushels of 
good merchantable winter wheat.” 
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Against the passage of the said 
patent, a caveat was entered, upon 
which the final determination of the 
council was unfavorable ; and those 
who entered the same, afterwards 
acknowledged title in Mr. Van 
Rensselaer, by taking a release 
from him of the premises for which 
the caveat was entered. The pa- 
tent was issued the twentieth day 
of May, 1704, in the third year of 
the reign of Queen Anne. It de- 
scribes the manor as “ known by 
ye name of ye colony of Rensse- 
laerwick,” extending ‘from the 
south end of Barren Island” north- 
ward to “the Cohoes, or the great 
falls of ye said river, and extend- 
ing itself east and west all along 
from each side of ye said river, 
backward into the woods twenty 
four English miles.” 

By the record in the old Dutch 
family Bible, it appears that this Kil- 
lian had a family of six, the four 
younger of whom were sons. By 
his will made in 1718, and proved 
before “ Peter Schuyler, Esquire, 
President of his Majesty’s Coun- 
cil for the province of New York, 
and territories thereon depending 
in America,” on the 10th of May, 
1720, he gave the manor to his 
oldest son Jeremias, and his heirs 
male, and in default to his se- 
cond son Stephen, and his heirs 
male. Jeremias died without issue, 
and Stephen thus became proprie- 
tor. He married and had two chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom was a 
son, bearing his father’s name, and 
to whom the estate descended. 
This second Stephen married also, 
the first fruits of which were, in 
1764, Stephen, the late patroon, 
who died in 1839, leaving the ma- 
nor to his sons, the present proprie- 
tors, by his last will and testament. 
To his son Stephen, that part west 
ofthe Hudson, and tohis son William 
the part lying east of the same river. 

Considering the great length of 
time during which title to the manor 


has been claimed as being in the 
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ancestral line of the present own. 
ers, we rather wonder that it ap- 
pears so clear and satisfactory and 
indisputable as these facts prove it. 

The extent of the manor is stil] 
farther evident from two maps, one 
in the manor office made by a sur. 
veyor seventy five years since, and 
the other published in London in 
1779, by both of which the present 
bounds are substantially sustained. 

In reference to the execution of 
the patents, the Dougan grant bears 
a signature “ about midway on the 
lower and turned up margin of the 
parchment,” and the recital of it in 
the later patent of Queen Anne 
proves its authenticity. The latter 
patent is signed on the left hand of 
the parchment by the secretary of 
the colony, George Clark, an officer 
corresponding to the secretary of 
state. Though the seal of the pa- 
tent of Queen Anne bears the name 
of William and Mary, it proves no- 
thing against its validity, because it 
purports to be a seal, not of the 
crown, but of the colony. Were 
it evidence however against its va- 
lidity, the order for its issuing, to 
which we have already alluded, 
would seem entirely to prove its 
legality and remove all doubts of its 
authenticity. If we believe it a 
forgery, we must believe all the 
corroborating records which exist 
relative to it, and which like dumb 
witnesses support it, forgeries also. 
We can not better express our 
conviction in regard to the whole 
matter of the title of the manor of 
Rensselaerwick, than to adopt the 
language of a committee reporting 
to the New York legislature. To 
this same report we are also much 
indebted for facts in regard to the 
genealogy of the Van Rensselaer 
family, and the execution of the pa- 
tents under which they claim. “If 
possession under color of title for 
two hundred and seven years, and 
actual title for one hundred and for- 
ty years, recognized and confirmed 
by the various governments through 
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which it has passed, and ratified not 
only by the laws, but by the consti- 
tution of New York, is not a per- 
fect title, it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to find one ; there can certain- 
ly be none in the empire state.” 

A cool and careful investigation 
of the title of the Hardenburgh pa- 
tent must result, we believe, in an 
equally clear and complete refuta- 
tion of the charges against its valid- 
ity. No dispute or difficulty has 
ever existed in respect to its bound- 
aries, save on one side. ‘The lan- 
guage used in describing this side 
is as follows :—** to the Fishkill or 
Delaware river, thence up the same 
to the head thereof, including the 
same.” The boundary as it now 
exists, has been disputed because 
there are two branches of the Del- 
aware river, the east and west 
branch, both of which are nearly of 
the same size, and both of which 
have been called the Fishkill; and 
as a proof that the east branch was 
originally considered the westerly 
boundary of the patent, mention is 
made of the fact that the first sur- 
vey extended only to that branch, 
but was subsequently continued to 
the west one. It ison this disputed 
territory, between these two branch- 
es, that the greatest violence of an- 
ti-rentism has been exhibited, and 
that the murder of a judicial officer 
while engaged in his official duties 
has been perpetrated. 

The first survey, it is true, made 
in 1749, extended only to the East 
branch, but a farther one was com- 
menced in 1750 and completed in 
1751, extending to the branch 
most westerly. But this omission 
to make the full and correct location 
at the first, and at such an early 
period of our country, proves no- 
thing we conceive, but the indefinite 
understanding of the patentees in 
regard to the extent of their lands, 
or ignorance in the surveyor who 
was employed tolocate them. Had 
the first survey been acquiesced in, 
and acted under for atime of any 
Vou. LV. 14 
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duration, and then extended, there 
might be some plausibility in the 
charge that the territory was inequi- 
tably seized. But the immediate 
correction of the mistake, as soon 
as discovered, rather shows that the 
boundaries were intended to be, as 
they at present exist. Any one, 
acquainted with the locating of 
patents at that early period, will not 
wonder that such a mistake should 
happen. Nor does this mistake 
prove any surrender of any title 
originally possessed. The action 
of the state government, however, 
in 1783, seems to have put the mat- 
ter at rest. In that year General 
Bradstreet applied for a grant be- 
tween the said branches, and the 
subject was fully examined by the 
commissioners of the land office. 
They found the west branch had 
retained the name of the * Fishkill 
or Delaware river,” and adjudged 
and determined accordingly ; thus, 
we should suppose, quieting any 
doubt that might thereafter have 
arisen. 

But, even if in the cases of both 
these patents, there was no valid 
title originally, they have, by pos- 
session gained a legal one, which, 
though perhaps not as gratifying, is 
certainly for all purposes as effec- 
tive, because the law sustains it. 
The whole civilized world have 
adopted the principle, that posses- 
sion, for a certain length of time 
under any color of title, establishes 
title, and this principle has been 
acted upon wisely, and for the best 
of reasons. The law of New York 
has specified twenty years as this 
time ; and none, we presume, will 
deny, but that by daw the landlords 
have a perfect title. That old titles 
should be held sacred, that those 
controverting such titles should be 
stopped, seems necessary for all. 
Were it otherwise, in the possession 
of property, there would neither be 
stability nor peaceable enjoyment. 
And this principle benefits the ten- 
ant as much as the landlord. For 
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should the tenant trace back, for a 
century’s period, his lessor’s title, 
and find that another than the one 
actually gaining possession, should 
have been held the heir or devisee, 
how by this discovery would he bet- 
ter his condition. He would but 
show, that all the title he himself 
ever had, was false and worthless, 
and in addition make himself lia- 
ble to the rightful owners, with 
whom he had nevercontracted. As 
long however as the title remains in 
the one under whom he has occu- 
pied, he has a claim for sympathy, 
whether he receive it or not. This 
title being destroyed or shown to be 
in a third person, even this bond 
breaks asunder, and he can only 
hope for what the strict law will 
give him. 

That the reservations and condi- 
tions of the leases are anti-republi- 
can is a charge often made, and 
perhaps with some plausibility ; but 
it derives most of its importance, 
we think, from the very general 
manner in which it is understood, 
and the very little careful attention 
it receives. There seems also to 
be a great proneness to regard ev- 
ery thing as opposed to the genius 
of our institutions, which interferes 
with and is a restraint upon the lar- 
gest liberty of the people. With 
many, republicanism and democ- 
racy mean only unrestrained and 
excessive liberty, and any restraints 
are regarded as militating against its 
enjoyment. That which is unpleas- 
ant to them as individuals, or com- 
pels them sometimes to yield a nat- 
ural right, they would fain believe 
is dangerous to our country and 
opposed to her institutions. The 
conditions complained of may be 
different from what would be adopt- 
ed, were a new contract to be en- 
tered into; but they have been re- 
garded by the highest courts of 
New York as valid and binding, a 
proof that they are not against the 
policy of our laws. And when we 
learn, that these conditions are parts 
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of a contract, voluntarily entered 
into by both parties, and know that 
no state can invalidate a contract, 
we only can wonder that any one 
should ask legislative aid in this 
particular. We see not how the 
tenant can have the slightest claim 
to those things contained in the res- 
ervations, because he never contract- 
ed for them. ‘To complain of their 
binding power and ask to be freed 
from them, is but asking to enjoy 
what he covenanted not to enjoy, 
and finding fault with that justice 
which rules him. 

But there is another view of the 
question of tyranny and oppression, 
which grows out of these leases, 
that will help us to a better under- 
standing of the equity of the mat- 
ter. Most of the leases of the 
manor of Rensselaerwick for the 
first seven years were given rent 
free, showing kindness from the 
landlord to the tenant at a time 
when he most stood in need of it. 
On the Hardenburgh patent, it has 
become a custom, to grant leases 
on the same terms for the first five 
years, and for the next five years 
to demand but half rent, the tenant 
thus not paying full rent till the 
commencement of the eleventh 
year. Such advantageous terms, 
the settler on new lands seldom en- 
joys when he purchases the fee. It 
is also an admitted fact, that gen- 
erally the landlords have been 
easy, almost to a fault, in the col- 
lection of the sums due to them, 
waiting years frequently for them, 
and often relinquishing them entire- 
ly. <A legislative committee have 
reported, that on the death of the 
late patroon, there were thus left 
uncollected $200,000 ; and we our- 
selves know of tenants on the Har- 
denburgh patent who are in arrears 
many hundreds of dollars, and who 
are demanding entire freedom from 
the rent-paying system. From such 
facts, which are by no means iso- 
lated, we are almost compelled to 
believe, that the very kindness of the 
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landlords has been an indirect means 
of arousing the hatred and hostility 
of those who have been recipients 
of it. 

The demand, that the landlord 
should prove a title in the premises, 
or fail in enforcing the conditions 
of the lease, claims attention rather 
from its novelty, and the natural 
consequences of it, should it be 
granted, than from any principles 
of justice, demanding its adoption. 
The leases provide, without an ex- 
ception, so far as we are aware, 
that if the rent remains unpaid for 
a certain number of days beyond 
the time of payment, the lessor 
may atany time thereafter prose- 
cute for its recovery, or re-enter 
upon the premises and distrain and 
sell. 

Conditions are also inserted, that 
the tenant shall pay all taxes, shall 
not commit waste, shall not work 
mines or possess himself of minerals, 
and shall not use, except permitted, 
kills and creeks of water. And 
there is a general clause, that if the 
covenants and conditions are not 
performed, the lessor may re-enter 
and determine the occupancy of his 
lessee. ‘These conditions present a 
great objection to a law like the one 
demanded, and suggest the impor- 
tant question, whether a tenant— 
whether any one is morally and 
legally bound by the terms of his 
own contract. ‘The tenant, by pla- 
cing his hand and seal to those con- 
ditions, has voluntarily consented 
to abide by them ; and demanding 
to be released from them, he virtu- 
ally asks relief from his own free 
deeds. 

But laying aside this question, 
whether a man is bound by his own 
agreements, let us take another 
view of this strange demand. The 
tenant seeks not only to dispute the 
title of his landlord, and that he 
should show it good as between 
himself and his tenant, but also that 
he should Jegally establish it, as 
against the world. And what would 
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be the consequence of such a re- 
quirement? Deprived of availing 
himself of his right by possession, 
and of the ratification of his title by 
the state government, the landlord, 
if he fails to legally prove every 
document however ancient, in the 
chaia of his claim, becomes dispos- 
sessed of his possessions. The 
state does not claim them, for she has 
recognized a title in him, and none 
other than the tenant contests it. 
He demands that he shall be per- 
mitted to occupy rent free, unless 
the landlord can make a perfect 
title. He fails in some one step. 
Some link in the chain, perfect two 
or three generations since, is found 
faulty, and thereby the tenant vir- 
tually becomes the owner. Having 
entered under a title, which was a 
protection against all the world 
except one person, being in posses- 
sion under that title, he asks to be 
held the owner, unless that one 
shall show a perfect title as against 
every other person. Surely this 
demand of proving title amounts to 
but this—a transfer, by a kind of 
agrarian legerdemain, of one man’s 
property to another. 

But would not a law so framed as 
to give the tenant the right to de- 
mand such proof from the landlord, 
before the enforcement of the con- 
ditions of the lease, be in fact no 
law, because conflicting with the 
clause of the Constitution of the 
United States, relative to impairing 
the obligation of contracts? It 
has been holden by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that a 
state law, making any deviation 
from the terms of a contract, impo- 
sing any conditions not expressed 
in it, or dispensing with any express- 
ed therein, was unconstitutional ; 
and this doctrine being correct, as 
it undoubtedly is, a law such as 
we have mentioned, acting so pal- 
pably in opposition to almost every 
condition of a contract, would also 
be held unconstitutional. 

Neither can such a law be justi- 
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fied on the ground that the leases 
are detrimental and injurious to the 
prosperity of the state. Every 
law designed to compel a man to 
part with his property, whether it 
takes it away from him by force, or 
places around it such restrictions as 
make the possession undesirable, 
is and must be radically wrong, for 
it violates one of the fundamental 
principles of society and correct 
law—the preservation of private 
property. It matters not by how 
much sophistry it may be supported, 
nor on what pretexts it may be 
enacted. 

Having such an object, either di- 
rectly or indirectly in view, the 
same objection applies, that it does 
not protect a man in the possession 
of what he has, 

Neither can such a law be sus- 
tained, because some of the condi- 
tions of the leases may seem de- 
grading, and unworthy of freemen. 
All law, we know, frowns upon im- 
moral contracts, and such as are 
contrary to public policy ; and uai- 
versal common law declares them 
void. Butno one would think of 
extending the application of such a 
principle to those contracts, which 
are merely detrimental to public in- 
terest, or unpleasant to a part of the 
community. Such a construction 
would seem forced and unnatural. 

The request, relative to the abol- 
ishment of the right of distress, 
stands upon much the same princi- 
ple, and is similar to the demand 
last considered. Like other condi- 
tions it is inserted in the contract, 
acknowledged by those knowing its 
nature and tendency. It exists 
as much from the free will of 
the lessee as from that of the 
lessor. It is urged however that it is 
but a remedy—a way to collect the 
rent, and that we can legislate in 
regard to remedies, though we may 
not impair a contract. This we 
admit, when we can as it were 
detach the one from the other, and 
by our laws affect only the former. 
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But we should bear in mind a prin. 
ciple equally well settled, “that 
there is a great distinction between 
such laws as affect the remedy 
merely, and such as affect the con- 
tract through the remedy.” The 
spirit of the constitutional provis- 
ion is to be our guide, and we can 
not shield ourselves from it by re- 
treating to the technicalities of con- 
tract and remedy. A remedy giv- 
en by contract, becomes of itself a 
contract, beyond the reach of law. 
A remedy given by law may per. 
haps be changed or modified ; but 
even then it is a question, whether a 
contract entered into should not be 
construed in accordance with the 
laws existing at the time of its for. 
mation, rather than by those since 
passed and changing entirely the 
remedy. With how much greater 
reason may we doubt, whether a 
remedy, given by contract and not 
by law, can be influenced or modi- 
fied. If our views in regard to the 
constitutionality of such Jaws are 
correct, only evil would result from 
their enactment. The landlord 
might be compelled to let judgment 
press against him here, but the Su- 
preme Court of the nation would 
protect him. In addition to present 
grievances, the tenants would bring 
other onerous burdens upon them- 
selves, heavy costs, the result of 
laws of their own asking. 

But to go beyond the Constitution 
of our country, and assert that the 
evil owes its existence to a fic- 
tion of law which originated centu- 
ries ago, is useless—is the hight 
of folly. It is nonsense to assert, 
at this late day, that the greatest in- 
terest any one can have in real prop- 
erty is a life estate for his own life; 
that every law recognizing a greater 
interest is wrong, because untrue to 
nature; and that we are not bound 
to obey or sustain any laws growing 
out of or recognizing such a right. 
A sophistical argument might pet- 
haps be raised on such a principle; 
but to seek to overthrow those polit- 
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ical axioms, under which the whole 
civilized world have acted, and prop- 
erty has been held and occupied, is 
aiming to upturn the foundations of 
society. 

But passing by these complaints, 
which in our opinion are brouglit 
forward as a pretext, let us see what 
js the real cause of so much excite- 
meat. Having observed its rise and 
progress—having been surrounded 
by it in its different appearances, and 
having mingled somewhat with it— 
we are compelled to believe, that 
most of the grievances complained 
of are the result of a disordered 
fancy, encouraged by the misguided, 
by dishonest demagogues, and by 
inflammatory agrarian papers. The 
quarter sales have been a_ pro- 
lific source of murmuring, and an 
inexhaustible theme for the assays 
of itinerant orators ; yet judged and 
estimated by facts, they dwindle 
comparatively to nothing. They 
exist in the leases, we admit ; but for 
many years, on some of the manors, 
they have been released for a sum 
equal to but a small part of the ac- 
tual quarter value of the premises, 
or for a trifling addition to the yearly 
rent, while in others they have not 
been enforced. In many cases, all 
reservations and conditions have been 
offered to be released, on payment 
of back rent. In: the Hardenburg 
patent, no quarter sales exist, and 
frequently no reservations. The 
lease of Mr. Earle, at the selling of 
whose property for arrear of rent, 
the under sheriff was murdered, was 
only conditioned for the payment of 
thirty two dollars yearly, without 
any reservations whatever. Such 
facts present these “hard condi- 
tions” in a different light. 

Another great complaint has been, 
that the reservations were intended 
to make serfs and slaves of freemen ; 
and so frequently has it been assert- 
ed, that many seem to think, hon- 
estly we would fain believe, that 
freedom is not theirs, and never can 
be, while a leasehold estate contin- 
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ues. The degradation of the ten- 
ants has been dwelt upon, until they 
feel sunken in public estimation, and 
suffer perhaps as keenly under ima- 
ginary evils as they would under 
real. But what are facts in this par- 
ticular? Did any one ever imagine, 
that he who rented a farm or house, 
enjoyed fewer political rights, or was 
less a freeman, than if he owned 
the one or the other? It may be 
more gratifying to own the farm we 
till and the house which shelters us ; 
but common sense forbids the idea 
that we are less respected, because 
circumstances prevent such a pleas- 
ure. Else it must be true, that re- 
spect and worth are measured, not 
by the man, but by his property,— 
an assumption, the basis of a mon- 
ied aristocracy, than which none 
can be more degrading. If mere 
indebtedness is a badge of, and in it- 
self constitutes slavery, then how 
few are freemen. The principle, 
not the kind of indebtedness produ- 
ces this state, if produced at all; 
and the hirer of money, or the debt- 
or to kindness or personal assistance, 
becomes alike a serf. The chains 
which bind men, may be gilded or 
repulsive ; but they are the fetters 
of dependence. Such a doctrine is 
not more false than ridiculous. 
And these tenants, “slaves and 
serfs,” as they call themselves, have 
they no ambition for the things of 
this life? Are the natural feelings 
of humanity deadened, because they 
hirea farm to cultivate? We grant 
that in leasehold townships, the lands 
are not generally as highly cultiva- 
ted, or the moral tone of society as 
correct, as where the occupant is 
the owner of the fee; but the cause 
of this we rather ascribe to the fact, 
that the less energetic gather there, 
becatise a nominal sum secures them 
a home from year to year, than be- 
cause there is any thing in the lease- 
hold system which weighs down the 
energies of man. Far be it from 
us to make any defense of this sys- 
tem. We would it had never exist- 











ed in our country, or that it had, at 
the time of the formation of our 
Constitution, shared the same fate as 
the rights of primogeniture and en- 
tail; and having been recognized, 
we would it could now be removed 
from among us, no more to trouble 
or favor us with its presence. We 
profess no sympathy for it, but a dis- 
like to all its shapes and combina- 
tions. Neither regarding it such an 
evil as it is asserted to be, nor be- 
lieving that it originated in a false 
or strained principle of right, we 
wish some other kind of tenure 
could be substituted for it; and to 
any just and honorable and legal 
means, which may be adopted to 
bring about such a result, we shall 
ever and cordially give our support. 
But we know not how that end can 
be obtained, save by conciliatory 
and frank compromise. By a wise 
provision of the Constitution of our 
government, the present leases are 
placed beyond the reach of law. 
The original parties or their repre- 
sentatives alone can modify them. 
But we can not see why such an 
outcry should be raised about degra- 
dation, ambition broken, or the ten- 
ants made serfs and bondmen. Such 
charges evidence an unnatural, un- 
healthy feeling—a feeling which 
prompts us to view every unpleasant 
and crossing circumstance of our 
condition, in its worst possible light, 
and encourages us in fault finding 
with things beyond our control, lead- 
ing us to believe the world is united 
in a confederation to oppress and 
degrade us. That such a feeling 
exists among the tenantry, and has 
shown itself under such phases as 
to produce alarm and consternation, 
is evident to all who are conversant 
with the events of the day. Though 
this feeling has now become a sort 
of monomania, it perhaps originated 
from good motives, a desire to remove 
in a quiet way the conditions incor- 
porated in their contracts. But the 
flame has been kindled, in person 
and through the press, by agrarians 
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and demagogues, who regard reyo. 
lutions as useful, progressive steps 
toward what they call perfect equal. 
ity, another name for unbridled an. 
archy. That society and govern- 
ment are but contrivances of the 
rich to oppress the poor—that an 
equal division of property is just, 
and that no one should possess more 
land than in person he can occupy— 
doctrines such as these, popular with 
those classes whose condition no 
change can render worse, and at- 
tractive to the ignorant, discontented 
population which always exists, have 
been advocated, and rooted in the 
minds of those who are already dis. 
turbed; and lest the flame should 
die away, appeals, skillfully contri- 
ved with cunning sophistry, have 
been sent forth by world-conven- 
tions, and working men’s associa- 
tions, composed of free thinkers and 
free actors, moved by such men as 
Owen and Fourier. 

What may be the end of this 
deep seated excitement, we of course 
are unable to determine. So faras 
it may tend toward the removal of 
the relation of landlord and tenant, 
we shall rejoice, though deprecating 
the means made use of. But unless 
some bounds are set to the extreme 
liberty of the press—unless the peo- 
ple can be restrained from lawless 
acts—unless the law can retain its 
majesty, and her ministers be sus- 
tained—we very much fear that the 
time will be long delayed which 
shall witness the abolition of this 
peculiar relation. A desire for the 
dawning of this day, prevents us 
from upholding the course adopted 
by the so called anti-renters. When 
we know that they have connected 
with them large numbers of disguis- 
ed and armed men—a fact now ren- 
dered indisputable; when we per- 
ceive that they disregard the rights of 
private citizens, endangering their 
lives, abusing, beating, tarring and 
feathering; when we hear them 
threaten the officers of the law; 
when we see them gather by hun- 
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dreds, and in disguise, to resist the 
execution of legal process, and be- 
hold them shoot down one, because 
a ministerial agent of the law; and 
when we see their organs sustaining 
and excusing the hellish deed, by 
denying that he was engaged in his 
lawful duty, and that those who kill- 
ed him are murderers;—we can 
not but believe that such measures 
will tend to make the issue to be, 
between an adherence to law on the 
one hand, and anarchy on the other, 
rather than an issue between lease- 
hold estates and a desire for their 
extinction. Such acts force us to 
withdraw the sympathy we should 
otherwise extend. And we know 
we speak the feelings of many in 
asserting, that these radical meas- 
ures have done very muck toward 
stifling the sympathy which once ex- 
isted. As long as no leagued, law- 
defying bands existed, tacitly at 
least recognized by general associ- 
ations, and the tenants stated their 
wrongs like men who felt that they 
were suffering, but were determined 
to remain obedient citizens, so long 
almost every one gave them ready 
sympathy. ‘The public ear is ever 
open to catch the faintest murmur- 
ings of the sufferer, and in a demo- 
cratic government, where ** goodness 
of intention” peculiarly resides, rem- 
edies are eagerly sought. But the 
sympathy of the people is as easily 
deadened, when the petitioner for it, 
by clamorous, harsh demands, and 
illegal measures, shows himself un- 
worthy. Accordingly we find ma- 
ny arrayed against the anti-renters, 
not because they are supporters of 
the leasehold system, but because 
they are driven from cooperation by 
the measures pursued. 

This excitement however, the 
cause and history of which we have 
slightly sketched, has other features, 
for which we should withhold from it 
our support and try to withstand it. 
As startling events in its career, we 
have noticed that private individuals 
have been abused—that officers have 
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been compelled to surrender their 
legal processes—have been tarred 
and feathered—have been impris- 
oned, and threatened with death; 
while another has been murdered at 
mid-day, breathing his latest breath 
amid the cruel taunts of those who 
killed him.* In these and many 
other instances, the restraint of law 
has been thrown off, her majesty in- 
sulted and her power rudely trampled 
in the dust. Dreadful as are such re- 
sults, under whatever circumstances 
developed, they have an importance 
attached to them beyond the events 
connected with their production. 
‘They tend toward the establish- 
ment of a most dangerous pre- 
cedent, and one which must prove, 
if successful, ruinous to our health- 
ful liberty as a nation. In a coun- 
try like our own, where we pos- 
sess the inestimable privilege of 
being governed by laws of our own 
making, any wild ebullition of pop- 
ular feeling and passion is calcula- 
ted to excite fear, and awaken some 
slight distrust in our great political 
principles. But when we see the 
passions of the multitude raised so 
high, and become so uncontrolable, 
as to openly put at defiance the 
law and her ministers, our fear is 
changed to dread ; and we tremble, 
lest the populace once aware that it 
can place the law in subjection, 
should be led to make similar at- 
tempts to remedy every grievance, 
whether real or fanciful, until actu- 
al anarchy should be the result. 
Every new attempt is more to be 
dreaded than the one preceding, 
inasmuch as each succeeding trial 
lessens the respect which all are 
bound to show toward the existing 
laws, and weakens the feeling of 
obedience toward them. And upon 
this respect for laws and a ready 
obedience to them, rest democratic 





* Steele when dying spoke to Earle, 
“If you had paid sixty four dollars, you 
would have saved my life." The reply 
was, “I would not pay the money to save 
forty such lives.” 











institutions. If there is a feeling 
of love and submission towards the 
government, firmly fixed in the mind 
of every one, we need not fear but 
that democracy will be ensured of 
perpetuity. But let the idea be en- 
couraged, that the people can dis- 
regard chartered rights and mold 
anew their institutions, and that 
obedience to law is not liberty, and 
we may well doubt, whether a fatal 
blow is not struck at the very root 
of the tree of liberty. Could we 
confine, in every case, the conse- 
quences of such an act, and pre- 
vent its influence from extending, 
then it might be of minor impor- 
tance. But when we know that 
every popular excitement opens the 
way for future commotion, we re- 
gard such an event in a different 
light. The dangerous tendency 
becomes apparent, because disre- 
gard of law in one case becomes a 
sure precursor of a like disregard in 
other instances. That those who 
make their own laws, should so far 
yield to their passions, in a single 
instance, as to cease obedience, is 
eause for alarm; that the same 
occurrence should happen frequent- 
ly, produces consternation. 

A state of affairs like the present, 
also encourages that spirit of agra- 
rianism, which thrives only where 
an unhealthy state of society exists. 
By agrarianism however, we mean 
all the forms of ultra radicalism 
which are springing up among us. 
By this spirit, every disturbance 
which shows a distaste to wholesome 
obedience, and a disrelish for old 
established principles, is welcomed 
as an evidence of a new order of 
things, glorious, though undefined. 
Every movement, opposed to the 
present requirements of political 
and civil society, is hailed as its co- 
worker to hasten the day, when 
unrestrained liberty shall be in the 
ascendant. The presentage seems 
prolific with this spirit of radical- 
ism. With the criminal, justly suf- 
fering for his acts, it sympathizes, 
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while it traduces those sitting in 
judgment upon him, aiming to ren. 
der all legal authority unpopular, 
For proof, we need only refer to the 
records of the world’s convention, 
where the brotherhood of that as. 
sociation was claimed for one vir. 
tually convicted of treason. And 
in a working men’s convention, 
gathered in New England, there 
has been a like development of this 
feeling, decrying all who frowned 
upon the worst features of the anti- 
rent excitement. In themselves, 
such conventions and their acts de- 
serve only contempt; but when view. 
ed as an evidence of the existence 
of extreme radicalism, they are 
clothed with an importance not 
their own, and we learn the moral, 
that every thing encouraging the 
spirit which animates them is to 
be avoided. 

In view of these things, what 
ought we as Americans to do? 
These are important questions, and 
demand a_ careful consideration: 
and when determined upon, claim a 
corresponding course of action. 
Though the immediate cause of 
these events may seem local, the 
real cause, we believe, lies deeper, 
and is confined by no such narrow 
limits. It is not the leasehold sys- 
tem, but a tendency to throw off 
legal restraints. 

To guard against these hidden 
causes, a more careful and critical 
study of our institutions seems ne- 
cessary. From infancy and through 
childhood, we have been taught 
that our government was preem- 
inently superior. But while thus 
revering and prizing her great 
principles, we have seen other na- 
tions jealous of them, and watching 
closely our every action. Perceiv- 
ing this fault-finding disposition in 
sister nations we have been ready 
to regard our country’s faults ima- 
ginary, and to reverence her too 
blindly. Love of country, strong, 
faithful, earnest and unflinching, we 
honor in the possessor, but to see 
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it degenerate into irrational glorying, 
isno less cause of regret. We re- 
joice in the prevalence of that pow- 
er, Which binds us to * our native 
land” and makes us feel, 


“That with all her faults we love her still.” 


But we would see it accompanied 
with a candid admission of her faults 
and imperfections. When contrasting 
the happiness and prosperity of our 
people, with that of the citizens of 
other governments, if we have 
turned away from the contemplation, 
still blind to our own failings, we 
have no ground for confidence. In 
former periods, her excellencies may 
have hidden her defects; but the 
time has past, in which the world 
judges of any system, public or pri- 
vate, from its general effect, but it 
looks into all its parts. An ardent 
spiritof inquiry and a keen sifting 
of old systems, characterize our 
times. ‘Truth and error, right and 
wrong, are fast gaining their proper 
level. A democratic spirit per- 
vades the world, and men are feel- 
ing their right and privilege to in- 
quire into what is going on around 
them. ‘To tyrants and despots it is 
like the distant rumbling of the 
dreadful earthquake, and for us it is 
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a voice of warning, bidding us 
search out our nation’s errors and 
inconsistencies, and though hallowed 
by old associations, remove them. 
The good we can only preserve by 
a prompt removal of the bad. Havy- 
ing studied our country’s institu. 
tions, we are to take a firm stand tn 
her defense ; yet we are not to for- 
get her faults but correct and re- 
move them. Neither blinded by 
false patriotism, nor seduced from 
our duty by popular clamor, we must 
defend the right and yield the 
wrong, and thus elevate our country 
to a higher and more honorable sta- 
tion. ‘Thus shall we best ensure 
the perpetuity of our free insti- 
tutions. And upon the present 
generation, probably, rest these 
duties. The world, so to speak, 
is in a transition state. ‘Old 
things are passing away,” and 
another order of things is advanc- 
ing. As the disturbed and min- 
giing materials become sett!ed, so 
they will long remain. How im- 
portant then the presence of correct 
principles, that when these materials 
assume a new shape, it may accord 
with all that is beautiful in a just 
and free state. 


heeding 


VESTIGES OF CREATION AND ITS REVIEWERS.* 


Tne Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation it is now perhaps too 
late to review in form. Nor is such 


* Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation, second edition, from the third 
London edition ; greatly amended by the 
Author. And an Introduction by Rev. 
George B. Cheever, D. D. New York, 
Wiley & Putnam. 

A Theory of Creation. [North Ameri- 
can Review, April, 1845.) 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion. [American Review, May, 1845 ] 

Vestiges of the Nat. Hist. of Creation. 
North British Review—republished in 

ittell’s Living Age, No. 71.] 
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a review at this time important, since 
the work has been already noticed 
with ability by several distinguished 
writers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But so singular in some respects is 
its character, and so remarkable has 
been its brief history, that we feel 
constrained to add some remarks of 
our own to those which have ap- 
peared in several of our contemporary 
periodicals. We do not indeed pro- 
pose to give any thing more than a 
general view of the theory of our 
author, with a concise notice and 
summing up of the arguments for 
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and against it. In connexion with 
the remarks into which this plan will 
conduct us, we propose to speak in 
brief of two or three features in the 
reviews we have seen of “ The Ves- 
tiges,” which features seem open to 
strong objections. 

We have no means of definite 
knowledge, but we judge that the 
work before us is less than a year 
old. But youthful as it is, its posi- 
tion and that of its author have been 
from the first, far from enviable. It 
has been a favorite target for literary 
marksmen. It has sustained, as well 
as it could, the incessant fire of news- 
paper squibs and the heavier dis- 
charges of less frequent periodicals. 
And if now its destruction has been 
accomplished, if its career is already 
terminated, it has been too brilliant 
to be soon forgotten. It has run 
through too many editions and over 
too extensive a portion of the reading 
world. Yet the book, we venture to 
predict, has produced nearly all the 
excitement and worked nearly all 
the mischief which may be expected 
from it. It is not a work of admira- 
ble logic, not a work of uncommon 
power. It can lay no claim to ori- 
ginality, certainly not as a theory— 
and as to argument, whatever it has 
advanced bearing such a semblance, 
or which by any courtesy can be 
viewed in such a light, has been over 
and over again demolished. * 

We have said that as a theory it 
is no new thing under the sun. 
The heathen philosophers, Democri- 
tus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, not 
only advanced, but to some extent 
adopted it as the grand feature of 
their philosophy. On the question 
of originality therefore, our author’s 

retensions must be at a discount. 
Vhat he has done, and ail that he 
has done, has been to summon geol- 
ogy to his aid in fortifying a theory 
which has been before the world 
more than two thousand years. By 
the light of this prominent and deeply 
interesting science, he has run up 
the line of cosmical cycles till he 
fancied he had come to the origin of 
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things. By her light, but we fear 
without a clear eye and an honest 
heart, he has penetrated “ the caves 
of pagan nations without the Gospel, 
and there, amidst elephantine skele- 
tons and mud mummies in their nich- 
es, and shelves of doubtful fossils,” 
sat down to reason and dream 
out the history and philosophy not 
only of those caves, but of this mighty 
world and the boundless universe. 
The principles of inductive rea- 
soning he has so far forgotten or 
overlooked, that he has attempted to 
make a single fact to which science 
had helped him, sustain a principle ; 
he has mingled conjecture with fact 
in a conlusion quite inextricable; 
assumption with legitimate conclu- 
sions or admitted truth; and we are 
compelled to add, mistakes or mis- 
statements in regard to facts of sci- 
ence have been largely thrown in 
to make out his theory and “ make 
up” his book. Nothing could be 
more admirable, or fit better than 
the description given of it as a whole, 
by a writer in the North British Ke- 
view. He styles it “in its materials 
the detritus of natural history and 
physics, where the ingredients occur 
in no definite proportions, and where 
the affinities of nature have had no 
part to play ; an intellectual breccia of 
amorphous fragments which equally 
defy the anatomy of the crystallogra- 


‘pher and tle inalysisef tle chemist.” 


It is full of imagination and fancy. 
It is a scientific romance which by 
courtesy may indeed be said to be 
founded on fact, although its theory 
could not stand but for conjecture 
and assumption. And we should 
imagine that what “the Wandering 
Jew” is to true history, the book of 
our author is to true science. 

But where did he obtain his ideas 
of creation? Must we suppose him 
to have rummaged over the extant 
writings of those old philosophers 
whose names have been introduced 
above, and to have perpetrated a foul 
plagiarism? To us he seems plainly 
to have taken his idea from the neb- 
ular hypothesis of planetary forma- 
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tion, and having thus hit upon it, to 
have gone trooping up and down the 
fields as well of conjecture as of 
science, to find wherewith to main- 
tain it. 

Possessing himself thus with a va- 
riety of what he professes to consider 
arguments, marshaling them accord- 
ing to the best tactics he knew, and 
filling all breaches in the ranks with 
a few dexterous assumptions, (and 
there is no way of getting along more 
rapidly in an argument,) as also with 
a few scientific principles, fresh coin- 
ed apparently in his own mind, he 
has succeeded in throwing an air of 
much plausibility about his theory of 
creation. We say plausibility, but 
only with reference to the mass of 
readers who are in a strange region 
when you introduce them into the 
domain of science. ‘They can not 
detect his errors. They can not re- 
call him when he flies off after some 
conjecture to fortify a position which 
no argument defends. ‘They might 
even be supposed to credit him, al- 
though he should affirm that fossil 
human skeletons had been discovered 
imbedded deeply in the primary 
rocks. ‘To such his theory may be 
plausible. But to the scientific reader, 
able to discriminate between a sci- 
entific fact and a mere hypothesis, 
able to arrest him when he runs 
rapidly along the line of his argument, 
taking cardinal points for granted— 
to such readers the book presents a 
theory which can scarcely be con- 
sidered even plausible. It is quite 
too much to ask of such a mind that 
it receive, on an amount of evidence 
no greater than our author presents, 
the idea that one law, that of devel- 
opment, is adequate to explain, with- 
out a Deity, all the phenomena of 
the universe from the universal “ fire 
mist” period to the present time. 
One feels strongly like saying, 


“ Credat Judeus Apella ; 
Non ego.”’ 


Our author has withheld his name 
from the public, and it is still un- 
known even to suspicion. Who- 
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ever he may be, he is certainly a 
master of style. And he has pre- 
sented us with a charmingly writ- 
ten book, one which in point of 
literary merit need put no one to 
shame. And we do not think that 
the book before us is anonymous be- 
cause it is not executed in a style 
satisfactory to its author, but because 
in it he has run a fierce tilt against 
Christianity, done much to offend 
the cherished religious sentiments of 
all the good and pious of the reading 
world ; and though blind, we doubt 
not, to the full bearing of his own 
system, he has gravely and seriously 
set himself to maintain a_ theory 
which virtually annihilates religion 
and gives us a universe without a 
God. 

No wonder then, if only a bare 
fancy of the possible tendency of his 
system had struck his mind, that he 
should seek shelter in concealment. 
That man is certainly not to be en- 
vied who has by ever so wonderful 
a display of ingenuity or fine writing, 
drawn upon himself the lightning 
glance of public indignation, and the 
withering frown of all the good and 
holy. But is our author an infidel ? 
Is he no better than a malignant athe- 
ist, who, with craven heart and ser- 
pent venom, has selected this mode 
of assailing, not Christianity merely, 
but even the being of a God? In 
this light he has been regarded by 
some of his reviewers. We think, 
however, that he is innocent, so far 
as regards any such imputation. 

He may indeed be a bitter foe of 
our holy religion, but we are more 
ready to accuse him of attempting to 
seduce science from her legitimate 
sphere. We are more ready to think 
that his crime is all told, when you say 
that intellectual pride has impelled 
him to endeavor to maintain a cosmi- 
cal theory which the nebular hypothe- 
sis had previously suggested, although 
it virtually annihilates any system of 
faith to be found in the Bible. And 
we think that he was probably for the 
most part unapprehensive of the bear- 
ings of his theory, until since its pub- 
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lication. It is certain that he has 
suppressed, in the later editions, his 
section on the Macleay system which 
was the most objectionable feature of 
his work, as originally published. 
And, if we mistake not, his intellect- 
ual perceptions are quite as deserving 
of impeachment as his heart. Unac- 
customed to the delightful aspect in 
which the Bible presents God to us, 
as at hand and not afar off, as notic- 
ing and interesting himself in hu- 
man affairs, even the most trivial, 
like the fall of a sparrow, and 
numbering the very hairs of our 
heads, our author talks piously of 
Providence, devoutly of God’s great 
designs, and, although as we think to 
some extent sincerely, yet he all the 
while affords sad evidence that the 
language he thus employs is that of 
his education, not of his theory. It 
is only a few phrases of the dialect of 
Canaan which cling to him yet in 
spite of the atheistic theory to which, 
like a fool to an anchor, he has lash- 
ed himself. 

While therefore, we are unwilling 
to charge him with intelligently en- 
tertaining atheistic or pantheistic 
opinions ; while we are still more un- 
willing to impute to him the design 
of making a malignant and das- 
tardly attack upon our holy religion, 
we can apologize for him to his re- 
viewers no farther. He has laid 
himself open to ridicule and satire, as 
well as to home thrusts of arguments 
fatal tohistheory. This he has done, 
first by seriously advocating the nebu- 
lar theory of planetary formation, 
which may be said to have been given 
up by all distinguished astronomers, 
and which, had it not been thus aban- 
doned, is most effectually annihilated 
by Lord Rosse’s gigantic, six foot re- 
flector; next by attempting to erect 
on this dreamy foundation, a vast sys- 
tem of analogous development, ade- 
quate to explain all the phenomena of 
creation, and attempting to maintain 
that system by gross perversions and 
misstatements concerning what are 
facts of science. In thus endeavor- 
ing toestablish a great theory, equally 


at war with revelation and right rea- 
son, he has done what he could to 
jostle the beautiful edifice of Chris- 
tianity, and has no good ground of 
complaint if its champions sally forth 
and do battle earnestly for their dear- 
est birthright and their eternal hopes. 

At the same time it is not always 
expedient to take every advantage of 
an antagonist to which we may be 
justly entitled. And we think some 
of those who have ably reviewed the 
work of our author and triumphantly 
refuted his successive positions, have 
availed themselves of the advantages 
which he has thus given them, be- 
yond what a truly generous spirit 
could allow. The cause to be sub- 
mitted to the tribunal of public senti- 
ment, was “a Creator, God, truly 
present in the universe, versus deified 
Law—the Deity seized of the ani- 
verse or disseized bya usurping Law?” 
Such was the question at issue. 

In its discussion, certainly the re- 
viewers might concede to the author 
of the ‘* Vestiges” whatever the most 
generous spirit would dictate, and yet 
find no trouble in demolishing the 
shadowy structure he had raised. Yet 
we think there has been a failure here 
—and it has been an unfortunate one. 
It has tended to set the tide of popu- 
lar feeling in favor of our author. 
And why? Because men go in a 
mass for toleration. They go for it 
in intellectual matters, as wel! as in 
religious. However bold and perni- 
cious may be the error of a system 
proposed for our consideration, let its 
author receive fair and gentlemanly 
treatment. Such is the demand of 
popular sympathy. And we think it 
has not been fully responded to in the 
reception of the work before us. 

Some of the reviewers appear to 
have exhibited a spirit of intolerance. 
They have put a construction upon 
the author’s motives in giving his theo- 
ry to the world, that seems to us not 
altogether courteous, certainly not 
charitable. ‘They have resorted to 
ridicule, and that of such a character 
and to such an amount as to bespeak a 
true persecuting furor, rather than a 
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candid inquiry after truth. Do you ob- 
jectthen, it may be asked, to ridiculing 
aridiculous theory? Certainly not. 
But we do object to heaping gratuitous 
ridicule upon the author of such a 
book ; and we object to ridiculing his 
theory until it has been amply retuted 
in fair argument. The tendency is, 
and it has been manifested in refer- 
ence to the work we are considering, 
to ridicule before we refute. It is 
often much easier to take this course. 

But it works mischief. It repels 
the author of any work which may 
happen to be esteemed heretical. It 
stirs up indignant feeling ; it prompts 
him to push his positions yet farther 
within the confines of error, and, in 
a sort of self defense, to maintain 
them to the best of his ability. So 
that instead of tending to repress the 
hurtful opinions of the author and at- 
tract him again to the embrace of 
truth, it serves rather to conlirm him 
in his false positions. 

Nor is the tendency of a course, 
like that of which we speak, more 
happy upon the reading community. 
Your wit and felicitous ridicule may 
provoke to merriment and throw a 
charm around your article. It may 
almost annihilate the unfortunate au- 
thor, whose only crime perchance has 
been that he sought with entire hon- 
esty to open and explore a new ave- 
nue of truth; but sooner or Jater it 
must recoil upon the assailants. For 
every one of us instinctively loves fair 
play; every one admires generous 
dealing with a literary opponent, and 
revolts at whatever savors of abuse. 
No one therefore likes to see another 
pat down in the field of discussion by 
force, by dictation, by ridicule, by op- 
probrious epithets, by ungenerous and 
unkind surmises—in a word, by rais- 
ing afier him a hue and cry as though 
he were a madman or a mad dog. 
And to us it appears plain that such 
a course will always be to the system 
it assails, what persecution has been 
to every cause which has suffered it. 

Although the author has laid him- 
self open to, and merited a severe cas- 
tigation, although his theory is fitted 
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to work mischief with the religious 
opinions of men, yet it were better to 
have met him in fair discussion with- 
out denunciation. It were better to 
have charged no concealed atheism 
upon him. If his system is atheistic, 
as we think it is, and pantheistic too, 
let the charge be made against that, 
not against the author, who expressly 
disavows any such imputation. It 
were better not to have accused him 
of a deep laid, malignant design to 
exterminate, or sap the foundations 
of Christianity. If severity was im- 
portant, it was surely sufficient, by 
exhibiting the true tendencies of his 
theory, and conceding that he was 
himself for the most part blind to 
them, to convict him of folly and 
short sightedness, rather than of lit- 
erary knavery. 

But let us be understood. What- 
ever disapproval we have here inti- 
mated, concerning the course taken 
by reviewers of the “ Vestiges,” is 
not intended to apply to all. ‘They 
have all written with ability ; some 
of the reviews are exceedingly able. 
They are not wanting in argument, 
nor are they to be censured for being 
severe, unless the effort to be severe 
has betrayed the writer in a given 
case intounfairness. Such we think 
has been the result with two or three 
of the reviews referred to at the 
head of this article. We allude par- 
ticularly to the semi-review, as it may 
be termed, published as an introduc- 
tion to the second American edition 
of the work before us, and to the ar- 
ticle in the American Review. And 
for ourselves, we question the expe- 
diency of the course adopted by the 
writer of the former, in lending the 
influence of his name to promote the 
circulation of a work which he not 
unaptly styles a “most perfect piece 
of materialism, necessitarianism, scep- 
ticism and atheism,” and concerning 
which he truly affirms that “ scien- 
tific absurdities are not so easily de- 
tected by the mass, and a bad mo- 
rality, pushed forward by an apparent 
body of science, and to some degree 
hidden by the same, may cause the 
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feet of many to stumble unawares.” 
Of course we suppose the article pub- 
lished as an introduction to the “ Ves- 
tiges,” was intended as a preventive 
of the evil otherwise to be apprehend- 
ed from our author’s theory. But it 
is worthy of serious consideration, 
whether the increased circulation 
thus given to the work, the putting ix 
into the hands of hundreds, who will 
never read the introduction, will not 
work far more mischief than good. 
We must also take the liberty, much 
as we respect the writer of the above 
introduction, to question the wisdom 
of some of his remarks in reference 
to science. We seem to recognize in 
him a disposition to speak sceptically, 
—we were about to say sneeringly ,— 
concerning the science of geology. 
He professes to be “ deeply impress- 
ed with the extreme credulity of sci- 
ence apart from revelation.” He dis- 
covers “a perverse disposition to lis- 
ten to the voice of matter rather than 
the voice of spirit.” By the “ voice 
of matter” we understand the teach- 
ings of nature, and we are wont to 
suppose that the chronicles of Nature 
conflict in no particular with the tes- 
timony of Revelation. Both emana- 
ted from the same eternal mind, and 
must consequently be in entire har- 
mony with each other. So this re- 
viewer doubtless believes. Why then 
aim apparently to bring Geological 
science into suspicion? Why make 
no distinction, aye, why not a very 
careful one, between natural science 
and the speculations and vagaries of 
mere sciolists and pretenders? ‘T'rue, 
this reviewer tells us that “ the voice 
of true science as the handmaid of 
Faith is toward heaven, but when he 
affirms, on the same page, that “ the 
tendency of modern science is to make 
of Law a God,” we are at a loss to de- 
termine what he means by true 
science, unless it be the science of 
theology. He must either mean that 
modern science is false, a mere “ om- 
nium gatherum” of absurd theories, 
which is saying a good deal; or he 
must mean that true science, if mod- 
ern science is true, ‘‘ makes of Law a 
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God,” which he would be slow to al- 
low; or lastly, as he is speaking appa. 
rently in reference to the sciences of 
Astronomy and Geology, he doubtless 
entertains no very profound respect 
for the latter, and is guilty of con- 
founding all modern science with it. 

Now we must beg leave to enter 
our protest against this mode of speak- 
ing concerning science. Coming 
from such a source, in a defense of 
religious doctrine, it is no less likely 
to work evil than the wild vagaries 
which, under the assumed name of 
science, have called it forth, We 
protest against it, as truly in behalfof 
the time-honored and immortal reli- 
gion which we hold in the system of 
Christianity, as of Science. We pro- 
test that there is no higher folly than 
than that of seeking to defend our holy 
religion by creating an issue between 
science and revelation. If revelation 
be true, as we all concur in believing, 
there is no such issue and can be 
none. ‘They are linked eternally to 
gether in the close union of kindred 
truths. You can never put them in 
actual antagonism. 

The truth is, and ought to be felt, 
that there is a heaven-wide distinc- 
tion between Science and what nei- 
ther is or pretends to be more than 
conjecture—conjecture in reference 
to portions only of the scientific field 
hitherto unexplored. Such conjec- 
ture may indeed be absurd; it may 
assume the form of scientific hypothe- 
sis and be hostile, intentionally or 
otherwise, to Christianity. But what 
is there in this to impair our confi- 
dence either in Science or Religion? 
Modern science, properly so called, 
is penetrating more and more deeply 
into the mysteries of nature and going 
down to the bottom of things. Of 
what vast moment, then, that her 
voice should be recognized, bearing 
testimony like the voice of countless 
witnesses in favor of our divine sys- 
tem of faith! Were intelligent men 
of the world to adopt the same lan- 
guage in reference to the Philosoph- 
ical speculations of Theologians, we 
see not how this reviewer could com- 
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plain of them, for affirming that Chris- 

tianity tends to make of Philosophy 

a God, and for rejecting it on this 
und. 

We pass on to notice briefly the 
article in the North American Re- 
view, to which we have before ad- 
verted. Its writer has chosen to take 
a more scientific course, and displays 
less hostility to scientific theorizing. 
Still we find him asserting that a con- 
siderable portion of the science of 
Geology is “a mere quicksand of 
shifting theories.” ‘This we utterly 
deny. And we would commend to 
his notice the distinctions which we 
have aimed to insist upon. Is there 
no difference between science which 
is made up wholly of scientific, settled 
facts, and the romance of scientific 
theories? Why then should these 
latter be accounted part of true sci- 
ence? ‘They are surely no more so 
than the moss which has overgrown a 
time-eaten tower is part of the tower 
itself, or than the barnacles on the 
hull of a ship are part of the original 
structure. In Geology, these theories 
or hypotheses are nothing more than 
the antenne or feelers of the Science, 
and should never be confounded with 
the body itself. 

We can not dismiss this topic with- 
out giving the following very just re- 
marks of Dr. Buckland, in the 4th 
Bridgewater Treatise. “ It is argued 
unfairly against Geology, that because 
its followers are as yet agreed on no 
complete and incontrovertible theory 
of the earth, and because early opin- 
ions, advanced on imperfect evidence, 
have yielded in succession to more 
extensive discoveries, therefore noth- 
ing certain is known upon the whole 
subject, and that all geological de- 
ductions must be crude, unauthentic, 
and conjectural. 

“But,” he continues, “we have 
abundant evidence of numerous and 
indisputable phenomena, each estab- 
lishing important and undeniable con- 
clusions ; and the aggregate of these 
conclusions as they gradually accu- 
mulate, will form the basis of future 
theories, each more and more nearly 





approximating to perfection ; the first, 
and second, and third story of our edj- 
fice may be soundly and solidly con- 
structed, although time must elapse 
before the roof and pinnacles of the 
perfect building can be completed.” 

We have said thus much, in ear- 
nest deprecation of that spirit which 
seems to be all the while in terror lest 
science and religion should jostle each 
other or even come into direct collis- 
ion, and which, to avoid the appre- 
hended consequences of such a catas- 
trophe, seeks to decry those sciences 
from which chiefly danger is appre- 
hended. But this is hastening the 
very issue which is feared. It is emi- 
nently fitted to throw off scientific 
men from your confidence—throw 
yourself off from theirs, and compel 
them to assume a hostile attitude. 
And the result can be only disastrous 
—disastrous to religion. Facts of 
science once clearly established can 
never be doubted—far less can they 
be set aside. Men must and will be- 
lieve them; nay, they will sooner 
question the truth of Revelation, with 
all its overpowering evidence, than 
cast away demonstrated principles of 
science. But where is the necessity 
for any dilemma likethis? ‘The fact 
is, and so should be set forth every 
where and always, that the two, when 
carefully investigated, will be found 
never to conflict. 

While therefore we regard the re- 
views upon which we have ventured 
to make the foregoing strictures, as 
done otherwise in admirable style, 
and triumphant in their refutation of 
the theory of our author, we could 
have wished them free from the blem- 
ishes of which we have spoken, and 
spoken the more freely for the sake of 
similar cases that may hereafter arise. 

The “ Vestiges” has been noticed 
also at considerable length in the 
Edinburgh and North British Re- 
views, and recently in the Biblical 
Repertory. The article in the North 
British Review was reprinted in the 
“ Living Age,” and in most respects 
is truly a model review. Character- 
ized by great fairness and masterly 
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power, it completely annihilates our 
author’s idea that all the phenomena 
of creation and life are referable to a 
Law of development. Refraining en- 
tirely from gratuitous allegations con- 
cerning the author's fancied infideli- 
ty, malice and skulking hostility to 
Christianity, it demolishes all his fa- 
vorite arguments, uncovers all his 
sophistries, and leaves his whole beau- 
tiful structure in its true position and 
character, a fabric of conjecture, a 
figment of the imagination, nothing 
more, nothing less. 

In the remainder of this article we 
will endeavor, for the benefit of such 
of our readers as may not have ac- 
cess to the above mentioned pertodi- 
cals, to give the “ Theory of the Ves- 
tiges,” as nearly in a nut shell as we 
can, and state with brevity the more 
prominent arguments by which it may 
be refuted. Perhaps the most con- 
densed statement we can make of it 
will be realized by modifying and con- 
densing still farther what we find set- 
ting it forth in the last named Review. 

Our author begins the statement of 
his theory of creation with the Nebu- 
lar Hypothesis. Correctly supposing 
that it belongs to the enterprise which 
he has undertaken, to account for the 
existence of the individual orbs of 
space and astronomical systems, he 
proposes this hypothesis as the true 
mode of their formation. He tells 
you to imagine a universal “ star 
dust” or “ fire mist,” filling space and 
somehow or other getting in a state of 
revolution; the energy of Gravitation 
is at work drawing the particles to- 
ward central nuclei. ‘To confine 
our view to the solar system, a cool- 
ing process is going on by radiation ; 
the vast spherical cloud of fire mist 
contracts as it gives off its caloric ; a 
centrifugal force is generated by its 
revolution ; the parts around the outer 
surface having parted with their calo- 
ric more rapidly than the rest, have 
consequently condensed more, and 
will tend to an accelerated velocity of 
revolution. Hence a separation takes 
place; an outer ring is shelled off, 
which continues its revolution, but not 
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possessing a uniform density, at length 
breaks into fraginents and forms the 
first planet, perhaps shelling off ina 
similar way, during the process of its 
further contraction, a moon or two for 
domestic convenience. In two in. 
stances the rings thrown off, being of 
uniform density, continue their revo- 
lutions entire, and hence the rings 
around the planet Saturn. 

This may suflice to give an idea of 
the so called nebular theory of plan- 
etary formation—a theory which, how- 
ever it may appear plausible by serv. 
ing to account for the rings of Saturn, 
is discarded by all astronomers of 
eminence, and which is now com. 
pletely swept away by the discoveries 
of Lord Rosse’s gigantic Reflector, 
We shall have occasion to allude to 
it again as we proceed. 

We pass on next to give a con- 
cise statement of our author’s mode 
of accounting for terrestrial phenom- 
ena. He tells us that the earth wien 
originally shelled off from the sun, 
which then extended as far as our 
orbit, was in diameter 480,000 miles, 
or twice the radius of the moon’s 
orbit. Its revolution was then per- 
formed in twenty nine and a half 
days, the period of the moon's pres 
ent revolution. During the process 
of cooling and contracting, it threw 
off a ring which formed the moon, 
after which the residuum of fire mist 
“agglomerated directly from the 
nebulous or vaporilerous state” into 
an external crust of the primary 
rocks. ‘hese rocks, washed and worn 
down by seas which the condensed va- 
por had formed, and by rains, are the 
origin of the gneiss and other stratifi- 
ed rocks, as also of the conglomerates. 
Thus by the natural agents, fire, wa- 
ter and pressure, the crust of our 
planet was changed gradually into 
the condition which it presents in the 
hypozoic system, where no fossil re- 
mains have been found. ‘This period 
was doubtless anterior to all animal 
and vegetable life. 

The residue of his Theory of de- 
velopment is thus concisely presented 
by a late reviewer. Llaving given 
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the former part of the system of the 
“ Vestiges,”’ he thus eloquently pro- 
ceeds :— 


*“ Each globe of space was fitted for the 
reception of organic life. The electric 
spark, escaping trom the wild elements 
around it, struck life into an elementary 
and reproductive germ, and sea-plants, the 
food of animals, first decked the rude 
pavement of the ocean. The lichen and 
the moss reared their tiny fronds on the 
first rocks that emerged from the deep ; 
land-plants, evolving the various forms of 
fruit and flower next arose—the upas 
and the bread-fruit tree—the gnarled oak 
and the lofty cedar. Animal life appear- 
ed when the granary of nature was ready 
with its supplies. .2 globule, having a 
new globule forming within itself, which 
is the fundamental form of organic being, 
may be produced in albumen by electricity ; 
and as such globules may be identical 
with living and reproductive celis, we 
have the earliest germ of organie life— 
the first cause of all the species of ani- 
mated nature which people the earth, the 
ocean, and the air. Born of electricity 
and albumen, the simple monad is the first 
living atom—the microscopic animalcules 
—the snail—the worm--the reptile—the 
fish—the bird—and the quadruped—all 
spring from its invisible loins. The hu- 
man similitude at last appears in the 
character of the monkey—the monkey 
rises into the baboon—the baboon is exalt- 
ed to the orang-outang—and the chimpan- 
zee, With a more human toe and shorter 
arms, gives birth to man—the temporary 
autocrat of the animal world, but destin- 
ed to give place to higher orders of being, 
in a never-ending series of metamorphoses 
with which futurity is pregnant. 


Such is in substance the theory of 
creation proposed by the author of 
the Vestiges. He professes to re- 
cognize in the history of nature, as 
chronicled in the sky, and in the 
rocks, and visible to all, a law of 
progressive development, evolving 
from each successive condition of 
things and each type of life, one that 
is higher and more perfect. He 
professes to maintain this by show- 
ing that the elements of matter and 
their chemical combinations as well 
as geological, evince the operation of 
a law of development. Next, that 
the history of vegetable and animal 
life from the earliest period of fossils 
to the present, exhibits the same 
thing ; and lastly, that modern experi- 
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ments in science have established the 
doctrine of “equivocal generation,” 
and, by thus showing that animal 
and vegetable life may be produced 
and modified by certain chemical 
arrangements, have removed the 
greatest difficulty in the way of the 
theory. 

These are his arguments, which, 
though admitted without excepting 
even the last, would not make out 
his theory. And as to the last which 
he attempts soberly, though with evi- 
dent misgivings, to maintain, it is the 
sheerest piece of nonsensical preten- 
sion ever conceived. We shall ad- 
vert to it briefly again. 

Now, in reference to our author’s 
reasoning, it is willingly conceded 
that in sauntering through the tem- 
ple of science and stumbling among 
geological monuments to select ar- 
guments suited to his purpose, he 
has gathered some fragments of truth. 
Embodying these in his argument, 
mingling with them many blunders, 
misstatements and gratuitous assump- 
tions, he has thus endeavored to for- 
tify his theory, and certainly has in- 
vested it with a degree of plausibility 
that makes the book dangerous to 
the miass of readers. “‘ Each indi- 
vidual mind will discover in a work 
like this, some insulated link to 
which it will instinctively cling. In 
the poetry of life and death, after 
renovation and decay, the youthful 
mind will find a chord resonant to 
its ardent nature. The infidel will 
swear a cheerful allegiance to natu- 
ral in place of divine law. The 
shallow philosopher will find food of 
easy assitnilation, and every possessor 
of an infinitesimal of knowledge will 
find a corresponding atom in the new 
philosophy of nature.” It is on this 
account that we would label the book 
“noli me tangere.” It is on this ac- 
count that we regret any step, the 
direct and allowed tendency of which 
has been to enlarge its circulation. 

The author of the “ Vestiges” 
professes to find in geology, proof 
that the order of creation has stead- 
ily advanced from the simple to the 
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compound. But when we descend 
with him to look among the primary 
rocks for the vestiges of such a crea- 
tion—when, admitting the non-exist- 
ence of vegetable or animal life at 
the period of their formation, we as- 
cend to the protozoic or graywacke 
system, so far from finding only co- 
rals, encrinites, etc. the very lowest 
orders of anima! life, we find to- 
gether with marine vegetables, the 
cuttle fish and other mollusca. We 
find trilobites, and numerous other 
specimens of crustacea. And we 
even find, both in England and Ire- 
land, the bones and teeth of fish in 
abundance. What can our author 
say to this?’ Here are some of the 
higher orders of animal life, at least 
the vertebrata, among the very low- 
est fossils. Why did he not confess to 
this? It can not avail for him to re- 
fer these fossils to the next higher or 
Silurian system. Nor can it avail 
to say “that other simple forms of 
being, such as the medusw and aca- 
lephe might have peopled the early 
ocean, as also the fragile sea plants.” 
To say this is to attempt, by gratui- 
tous conjecture, to avoid the difficul- 
ty of established facts which directly 
contradict his theory. 

If we ascend a step higher to the 
Silurian system, we find similar fossils. 
But observe, instead of the oldest fos- 
sil fishes possessing the lowest order 
of fish organization, remains of fos- 
sil fishes have been found, older than 
any alluded to by our author, and yet 
belonging to the highest type of that 
division of vertebrated animals. A 
sad fact for his theory! And then 
the fishes of the upper Ludlow rocks 
which are passed over as ‘‘ genera of 
an obscure character,” have been 
discovered by M. Agassiz, whom he 
quotes as the great fountain of in- 
formation on the early fishes, to be 
seven new species all of a high type, 
two of them of the very highest. 
Another unfortunate fact for a the- 
ory which maintains that the earliest 
fishes belonged to the lowest order! 

In the Devonian or old red sand- 
stone formation are found fossil fishes 
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of all the four great orders of the 
fishy race as well the two highest, 
the ctenoids and cycloids, corres. 
ponding nearly to our salmon and 
perch families, as the placoids and 
ganoids, resemble the shark and 
pike of our present waters. Now 
as the Devonian is the next geologi- 
cal formation above the Silurian, and 
belongs, as our author admits, p. 55, 
to the palwozoic rocks, it is not by 
any means a trifling consideration 
against his theory that in the identi- 
cal rocks where you find the lowest 
orders of fishes you also find all, even 
the highest that his law of develop- 
ment has ever evolved. 

In regard to the transmutation of 
species, by which, according to our 
author, higher types of animal and 
vegetable life are produced from those 
more simple, we may refer him to the 
opinion of M. Agassiz, his oracle so 
far as relates to the fishy tribes, who 
denies most unequivocally any such 
transformation. We may refer him to 
the opinion of Dr. Buckland, who af- 
firms that “ although the sauroid fish- 
es occupy a higher place in the scale 
of organization than the ordinary 
forms of bony fishes, yet they are 
found in abundant numbers in the 
carboniferous and secondary forma- 
tions, whilst they almost disappear 
and are replaced by less perfect forms 
in the tertiary strata, and present 
only two genera among existing fish- 
es.’* We may refer him to the opin- 
ion of Mr. Lyell, who after a full 
and candid examination, declares 
that “species have a real existence 
in nature, and thet each was endow- 
ed at the time of its creation with 
the attributes and organizations by 
which it is now distinguished.” We 
may refer him to the opinions of 
De la Beche, Fleming, Cuvier, Phil- 
ips, Muller, (a distinguished German 
physiologist,) Prof. Owen, and others. 
It is certain that the argument of 
authority, on this point, as well as 
that from the facts of science is 
against him. 


* 4th Bridgewater Treatise, p. 223. 
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In Botany, the theory of “The 
Vestiges” requires that among fossil 
specimens it should begin with the 
lowest orders, the cryptogamic plants, 
such as lichens, ferns, &c. and as- 
cend to higher classes, such as the 
flowering plants. Unfortunately 
however the most eminent geologists 
teach that it is not so. And it is 
certain that dycotyledonous flower- 
bearing plants have been found in 
the graywacke system, i.e. in the 
oldest system where fossil plants of 
any description have been discovered. 

We add one more illustration of 
the utter worthlessness of the theory 
of progressive development as evinc- 
ed by fossil remains. Its author as- 
serts, p. 65, that the carbonigenous 
era, whose specimens of plants are 
at the boitom of the botanic scale, 
was uncheered by the hum of insects 
or the music of birds. The time for 
these forms of being to be evolved 
by the all-developing energy, had not 
yetcome. ‘The earth was not fitted 
for them. The then atmosphere was 
little else, in his view, than carbonic 
acid gas. Of course, neither insects, 
birds, or other animals could live. 
The hour of their development must 
be postponed till a more congenial 
order of things. But the fact is, that 
insects have been discovered in the 
strata of this era. ‘T'here is also the 
strongest reason to believe, from dis- 
covered foot-prints, that both reptiles 
and birds then existed. 

In the same manner it wouid be 
easy to follow the line of our author’s 
argument, chapter by chapter, and 
show that scientific facts, gratuitous 
assumption apart, are inflexibly hos- 
tile to the theory of development in 
each of the succeeding formations. 
But this would extend our article to 
an unreasonable length. We _ pro- 
pose to devote the remainder of what 
we have to say tothe Socratic form of 
discussion. In this method we intend 
to present a variety of difficulties in 
the way of the theory of development, 
each of which is sufficiently formida- 
ble. And if our author felt constrain- 
ed to leave out of the later editions of 
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his work the section on the Macleay 
or Quinary system because it involved 
so many difficulties, we suggest wheth- 
er consistency in this particular did 
not require him to suppress the whole. 

The theory of the Vestiges, jars 
with what is credible at very many 
points in its application. In going 
back to the nebular hypothesis you 
run against a snag in the outset by 
the inquiry: “ admit the space of our 
solar system filled with the ‘ universal 
fire mist,’’’ admit also the establish- 
ment by the Creator of a law of pro- 
gressive development, what determin- 
ed the nucleus about which the whole 
came to revolve? And what set the 
whole in revolution? If you say, the 
Creator, then we ask you to bear in 
mind what may be determined by 
arithmetical calculation, viz. that the 
volume of nebulous matter, to whose 
condensation the sun and lesser orbs 
of our system owe their origin, filling, 
as it did, the circle whose radius is 
more than that of Herschel’s orbit, 
must have been originally rarer than 
hydrogen gas, the rarest of all known 
substances. Now then is it credible 
that a body of matter so attenuated 
would continue in revolution as a con- 
nected mass, through the process of 
shelling off rings, and these of such 
unequal density, that they broke in- 
to fragments and formed planets! 
Would the simple energy of a law of 
development do this? But passing 
this by, what is there to determine 
the particular stages at which the 
rings would be formed and detached ? 
And the getting a detached ring into 
fragments and welding these into a 
planet appears to us an awkward ope- 
ration for a law of development to un- 
dertake. Whither has the caloric 
gone which has been radiating for so 
many cycles from the surface of this 
condensing matter? What explana- 
tion can this nebular theory give of 
the sun’s light and heat?) The sun 
is the residuum of the “ fire mist” af- 
ter throwing off the planets. Nowa 
body cooling by the radiation of ca- 
loric from its surface, must after a 
time cease to become luminous. 
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Take a red-hot cannon ball ; its lu- 
minousness ceases by the radiation of 
its caloric; why then, in the progress 
of ages, does not the sun’s surface 
grow dim? Why are nebule self- 
luminous? As these are supposed in 
the nebular theory to be bodies of 
similar constitution, fire mists under- 
going the process of cooling and con- 
densing, it is an insuperable objec- 
tion to such a view, that they are 
of uniform luster, self-luminous bod- 
ies. ‘Then again how does the law 
of development account for the phe- 
nomena ofcomets? And how for the 
motion of our solar system around a 
point in the constellation Hercules ? 
Thus much for the law of develop- 
ment in its connexion with the nebu- 
lar theory of planetary formation. 
Let us now come down to the earliest 
existence of plants and animals. 
Heat and frosts, rain and torrents, 
have crumbled down the granite sur- 
face of the earth and reduced it tothe 
condition of alternate soil and rock, 
valley and mountain. Now let the 
author tell us what there is, in simple 
energy of development, to produce 
the earliest forms of vegetable and 
animal life? No matter whether they 
are simple or complex. He would 
have us believe that, when a con- 
dition of things had been evolved 
compatible with the existence of 
plants or animals, then they appear- 
ed, then the inherent energy of na- 
ture developed them. This is the 
nonsensical doctrine of equivocal gen- 
eration. It is a doctrine which he 
attempts to smuggle into his work on 
the strength of experiments made by 
Mr. Crosse and repeated by Mr. 
Weekes. In these experiments it 
was thought to have been demonstra- 
ted that a solution of silicate of potash 
subjected to a galvanic current would, 
in a few weeks’ time, generate in- 
sects capable of reproducing their 
species. ‘The insect supposed to 
have been thus produced was styled 
Acarus Crossii. But later experi- 
ments, carefully conducted by Prof. 
Schulze, of Berlin, have disproved 
the fancied result of these, and shown 


that when all possible modes of the 
ingress of ova or germinal vesicles 
were guarded against, the acarus no 
longer appeared. And we may add 
that eminent physiologists, such as 
Miller and Ehrenberg, agree in ut- 
terly discarding the idea of equivocal 
gencration. 

We return then to the difficulty al- 
ready proposed. What is there in 
the simple energy of development to 
evolve the primitive forms of life? 
And passing this, what is there to pro- 
duce such contrivances as the pen of 
the Loligo and the air chambers of 
the Nautilus?) Why are the changes 
from one geological formation to an- 
other, we mean changes of genera 
and species, sudden and extreme? If 
evolved as higher types of existence 
from those more simple, according to 
the theory of the ‘ Vestiges,” there 
ought to appear an almost insensible 
gradation from one type into another 
of the same general order. But it is 
not so. We find in consecutive for- 
mations new genera and species of 
animals and plants, differing in the 
most radical manner from those of 
the next previous formation. To 
give a single example, our own era 
presents us with genera and species 
almost entirely distinct from any 
whose previous existence is shown 
by their fossil remains. Did these 
appear as the product of a progres- 
sive development, or were they di- 
rectly created ? 

This is a point of much moment. 
Our author admits “a submersion of 
the land” at least in one instance, ‘“‘ex- 
tensively if not universally destructive 
of living species.” Can he tell us how 
any thing short of the immediate in- 
terposition of the Deity could have 
renewed them? But whether he ad- 
mits abrupt changes in the character 
of the fossil specimens of successive 
strata or not, it ts a well settled geo- 
logical fact. Dr. Buckland, a suffi- 
cient witness on this subject, asserts 
that “‘the character of fossil fishes 
does not change insensibly from one 
formation to another, as in the case 
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of many Zoophytes and ‘Testacea, nor 
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do the same genera or even the same 
families pervade successive series of 
great formations, but their changes 
take place abrupt/y at certain definite 
points in the vertical succession of 
the strata.” He asserts the same 
thing respecting changes in the fos- 
sil remains of reptiles and mamma- 
lia.* Now if the living originals had 
been produced by a law of progres- 
sive development, it is certain that 
the changes in these fossils of the 
successive strata would have been by 
insensible degrees, not abrupt. 

But let us proceed to suggest one 
or two additional difficulties in the 
way of our author's theory. Admit 
that “animals and vegetables of the 
lower classes prevailed chiefly at the 
commencement of organic life,” why 
not erclusively? ‘That they did not 
has been already shown. ‘That they 
did not, we may add, is fatal to his 
theory. Weask moreover why fossil 
specimens of the same general order 
of animal or vegetable life, are found 
in successive vertical strata, from the 
protozoic to the alluvial formations? 
Thus we find animals of the croco- 
dilian form, according to Dr. Buck- 
land, in the same strata where lie im- 
bedded the remains of Plesiosaurians 
and Ichthyosaurians. ‘The teeth of 
the modern [guana leave no reasona- 
ble doubt of its near connexion in the 
animal type with the gigantic fossil 
Iguanodon, whose remains are found 
in the Wealden rocks, a formation 
denoting an era between the oolitic 
and cretaceous. Now according to 
the * Vestiges,” the crocodile family is 
derived from those old types of reptile 
existence. Let the author tell us then 
why fossil specimens nearly allied to 
the living Gavial are found in the ideu- 
tical strata with their remote origin- 
als. Why has not the law of pro- 
gressive developmeat evolved a high- 
er type’) So far as any change ap- 
pears it is a change the wrong way, 
i. &. retrograde. 

Now any retrocession in genera or 
Species would seem to be fatal to the 


* Bridgewater Treatises, vol. 4, p. 207. 
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theory of development. And _ yet 
there is not a little evidence of such a 
change in particular cases. For ex- 
ample, the carnivorous Trachelopods 
seem to have been multiplied in the 
tertiary period to take the place which 
during the secondary period, had 
been occupied by the Cephalopods, a 
class of animals of a confessedly high- 
er organization. So have old con- 
trivances, which existed in the earli- 
est forms of ammonites, been found 
re-adopted in recent species of fossil 
nautili. With what face then, does 
our author, apparently feeling the 
force of these two last difficulties, at- 
tempt to dispose of them as on page 
112 of his work? “ All the objec- 
tions,” which have 


’ he there says, 
been made to the great fact of a gen- 
eral progress of organic development 
throughout the geological ages, are 
merely frivolous, and, reading in the 
actual condemnation of some the des- 
tiny of the rest, hardly worthy of the 
notice here taken of them.” Now 
that there has been progress in the 
general order of terrestrial creation, 
we have no disposition to deny. But 
that there has been such a progress as 
the theory of development requires, 
the arguments and objections, some 
of which the author seeks thus sum- 
marily to dispose of, abundantly dis- 
prove. 

When our author, applying his 
theory to account for some phenome- 
na in the supposed transmutation of 
species, tells us that man is lineally 
descended from the ape family, a re- 
generate plant of a strange vine— 
that with ail his high pretensions he 
is, in his origin, only a precocious 
chimpanzee, who had the good for- 
tune to meet with a like precocious 
female of the Simian family, and 
whose precocity was transmissible by 
the ordinary laws of generation— 
when he points us to this as the hum- 
ble origin of our race, it is really diffi- 
cult to frame a sober reply. Aside 
from the evidence which forbids the 
idea of a transmutation of species, we 
will only ask here, why the long pe- 
riod since the creation of man has ex- 
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hibited no decisive example of such 
transmutation? Why have not the 
ape familiesof Asia, Africa and Amer- 
ica, by some lucky hit, produced 
within 6000 years, at least one new 
specimen of humanity ? 

We ask attention also, to the di- 
lemma in which a man would be 
placed that should hesitate in choos- 
ing between our author’s views of the 
creation, and those commonly enter- 
tained. He would find in his way, 
ere he could embrace the develop- 
ment system, certain great truths 
which have been profoundly investi- 
gated by great and good men; which 
have been maintained by irrefragable 
arguments, and which are almost uni- 
versally admitted by the enlightened 
world. He must discard the doctrine 
of the soul’s immateriality, must dis- 
card the Bible, or at least divest it of 
its most undeniable signification ; for, 
it is plain, that, according to inspira- 
tion, God established the universal 
Jaw that like should produce like. It 
is plainly revealed also that He made 
of one blood the race of man, though 
our author declares, p. 207, that it 
“may still be regarded an open ques- 
tion whether mankind is of one or 
more origins.” He must also discard 
the idea that the human soul differs 
from that of a brute, save only in de- 
gree. He must discard the doctrine 
of a particular providence—discard 
the doctrine of prayer, and leave 
mankind, good and bad each to take 
his chance “in the méleé of the va- 
rious laws affecting him in a system 
having the fairness of a lottery in 
which every one has the like chance 
of drawing the prize.” 

Hence, even should we admit that 
the theory of “the Vestiges,”’ mar- 
shaling its arguments from among the 
molds of past creation, was fortified 
by something more than evidence of 
an equivocal character,—should we 
admit that it could boast of numer- 
ous advocates among men eminent in 
science (which is not the fact)— 
should we admit that fossil remains 
do not furnish us with weapons suffi- 
cient utterly to demolish the frail 


structure which it presents, still the 
above established truths, with which 
it is wholly irreconcilable, are an im- 
passable barrier to its reception. 

We have only room left, within the 
limits which we have prescribed to 
ourselves, for a brief paragraph, in 
regard to the general subject of the 
laws of nature. After all, the gist of 
the controversy is contained in the 
question whether God has impressed 
upon matter inherent properties, to- 
tally independent of his energy for 
their continuance, or governs the 
material world according to fired and 
unchangeable rules, which rules have 
received the appellation of natural 
laws. True, if it could be clearly 
shown that matter possesses inherent 
delegated energies, this would not 
establish the theory of development. 
On the other hand, so far as there is 
reason to believe that God governs 
the world through natural laws, ex- 
erting ceaselessly his omnipotence, 
and of course that it is not governed by 
these laws themselves—so far as it is 
incredible (and so we must regard it) 
that matter can be itself properly a 
cause, or that there is in the universe 
any other cause except mind, the 
theory of a developing energy, inhe- 
rent in matter, must fall. And we 
subscribe most fully to the sentiment 
that ‘the phrase ‘laws of nature’ is 
only a figure of speech—that mind 
alone is active, matter wholly pas 
sive and inert, and that the laws of 
motion, gravitation, affinity, and the 
like are only expressions of the regu- 
larity and continuity of one infinite 
cause.” We are utterly unable to 
conceive of matter as a receptacle of 
power. Nor can we conceive of the 
universe as a vast machine, like a 
clock, which only requires the agency 
of omnipotence to keep it wound up, 
or, according to our author, only re- 
quired that agency once to give exist- 
ence to its raw material, from which, 
with all its order and beauty, it is 
self-evolved, self-preservative and self 
improving forever-more. 

We conclude with the concise 
summing up of the writer in the 
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North American. “ Afier all, the 
question is avery simple one. We 
have only to decide whether it is more 
likely that the complex system of 
things in the midst of which we live, 
—the beautiful harmonies between 
the organic and inorganic world, the 
nice arrangements and curious adap- 
tations that obtain in each, the sim- 
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plicity and uniformity of the general 
plan to which the vast multitude of 
details may be reduced, was built up, 
and is now sustained by one all-wise 
and all-powerful Being, or by parti- 
cles of brute matter, acting of them- 
selves, without interference or con- 
trol.” 


BRIEF MEMOIR OF JOHN BREED DWIGHT. 


Ir is now more than two years 
since the melancholy decease of John 
B. Dwight, Tutor in Yale College. 
While the author of the wounds, to 
which his friends attribute his death, 
was under indictment for “ assault 
with intent to murder,” a wish to avoid 
everything which might, or might 
seem, to prejudice the trial by affect- 
ing the public mind, prevented us 
from giving such notice of his life 
and death as the manner of his death 
and his position and promise demand- 
ed. That indictment having, after 
long delays, been disposed of, with- 
out a trial, by the failure to appear 
and forfeiture of bail by the accused, 
there is no longer any reason why the 
brief memoir of Mr. Dwight, long 
since intended, should be deferred. 

John Breed Dwight was born in 
Norwich, Ct., Dec. Sth, 1821, the 
son of James Dwight, and the grand- 
son of the illustrious Timothy Dwight, 
President of Yale College. He was 
prepared for admission to College, 
chiefly at the Academy in Plainfield, 
Ct., by Mr. John Witter, who has for 
many years filled the important and 
responsible office of teacher of youth, 
and to whose accurate and thorough 
instruction and happy faculty of in- 
spiring his pupils with noble intel- 
lectual motives and aims, many em- 
inent scholars and distinguished men 
in the country gratefully ascribe the 
first shaping and impulse of their in- 
tellectual course and the type of their 
intellectual character. 

At the early age of 14, Mr. Dwight 





left Plainfield Academy, and entered 
Bowdoin College. After spending 
one year at that institution, he enter- 
ed the Sophomore class in Yale Col- 
lege, and graduated in 1840, before 
he was nineteen years old, in the 
first grade of honors, pronouncing at 
Commencement the philosophical ora- 
tion. Just before he took his degree, 
he united with the College church 
by a public profession of his faith in 
Christ. 

After his graduation, he tanght an 
Academy in New Britain, Ct., for 
nine months, and then took the posi- 
tion of instructor of Latin in a High 
School at Northampton, Mass., which 
he held until the spring of 1843, when 
he returned to New Haven and com- 
menced the study of law. At the be- 
ginning of the first term in Yale Col- 
lege, in the subsequent October, he 
entered, with high hopes and prom- 
ise, on the office of ‘Tutor in that in- 
stitution, to which he had been ap- 
pointed in the previous spring. Four 
days after, he and another tutor, hav- 
ing consulted with other officers of 
College about some violent disorder 
that had taken place among the stu- 
dents, went out, at evening, to dis- 
charge the duty of preserving order 
and detecting the violators of College 
law. They came upon a company of 
disguised persons, breaking the Col- 
lege windows, who immediately ran. 
One of them, who afterwards proved 
to be Lewis Fassit, of the Sophomore 
class, from Philadelphia, Mr. Dwight 
overtook, caught and held by a 
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part of the garment with which he 
was disguised. Fassit, desirous to 
escape, {according to Mr. Dwight’s 
account stabbed him with a large 
knife, repeating the blow three 
times with profaneness, and thus 
escaped. Mr. Dwight was able to 
go to the room of one of the tutors 
A surgeon was immediately called, 
who found his wounds serious, but 
notalarming. After afew days, how- 
ever, a fever supervened, and he died, 
October 20th, 1843, aged 21 years. 

The intellectual character of Mr. 
Dwight had been manifested, chiefly, 
while in a course of education. His 
powers of acquiring knowledge were 
remarkable. ‘They were quick, readi- 
ly perceiving the truth; they were 
acute and accurate, readily distin- 
guishing differences and recognizing 
resemblances, and comprehending 
things as they are; thus obtaining 
clear and exact ideas which he easily 
expressed in perspicuous and correct 
language. 

Nor was his power of acquisition 
greater than his tenacity in retaining 
what he had acquired. His knowl- 
edge was so philosophically and meth- 
odically arranged in his mind, that 
he retained, and had at entire com- 
mand, what he had once learned. 
His mind held under entire subjec- 
tion and control its past conquests, 
while it went forward to new vic- 
tories. 

His powers of acquiring and of re- 
taining knowledge, were kept active 


and made buoyant by his love of 


knowledge. ‘They acted not as re- 
Juctant but as willing and glad servi- 
tors; so that his intellectual life was 
ever bright and joyful, and he went 
on his way of intellectual acquisition, 
with the highest ‘satisfaction. He 
seemed to love knowledge, not only 
as a means of elevation and useful- 
ness, but for its own sake. He ran 
along the paths of learning, like a 
child from flower to flower, always 
eager, always free, always delighted. 

His relative intellectual merit is 
seen in the fact, that, though he was 
very young in College, having enter- 
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ed when he was fourteen, he had 
hardly a superior, and took one of 
the three first honors in a class 
which numbered 98, and was re. 
markable for talent. 

In his filial relations Mr. Dwight 
was a model; and all his life, even in 
those early days when boys are prone 
to be thoughtless and forgetful of pa- 
rental precepts, his filial duty, accord- 
ing to the testimony of T# garpnts, was 
** perfect and entire.” y 

The rise and progress of reltti n 
in his soul, might have been best 
learned from his diary and other pri- 
vate papers. But, some time before 
his death, he expressed a wish to his 
mother and obtained from her a prom. 
ise, that, if she outlived him, his pri- 
vate papers should be all destroyed 
without being read. Soon afier his 
death, according to his request and 
her promise, with great reluctance, 
she destroyed without reading, all 
those papers, so precious to pareptal 
affection, by which, though dead, he 
might yet have spoken. 

His parents testify, that he was 
early impressed with religious truth, 
and early manifested what seemed to 
them a filial fear of God. He him- 
self dated his conversion to God dur- 
ing a revival! of religion which occur- 
red in the spring of his senior year in 
College. At that time, his mind was 
specially interested in the great sub- 
ject of personal religion, and then, for 
the first time, as he thought, he fully 
consecrated his powers to the high 
purpose of doing the will of God, and 
working out the well being of his fel- 
low men, and committed his soul in 
faith to the Savior of sinners, His 
conversion was marked by an intense 
desire and earnest labors for the 
salvation of others, especially the 
members of his own famly. 

It ought here to be mentioned, to 
the honor and for the encouragement 
of maternal fidelity, that Mr. Dwight 
ascribed his conversion to the faithful 
efforts of his mother to impress on his 
mind the unspeakable importance ol 
repentance towards God and faith to 
wards the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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His piety, like his intellectual char- 
acter, was remarkably sincere; and 
was accompanied by great severity of 
judgment respecting himself, and 
great self-distrust. Indeed his scru- 
tiny into his motives and his analysis 
of his feelings were so close and so 
long continued, as, at length, to ren- 
der him, for a while, confused re- 
specting his real state, and almost 
unable to recognize the piety that, by 
God’s grace, he possessed. This se- 
verity and distrust toward himself de- 
layed for a considerable time his pub- 
lic profession of religion. After tak- 
ing that important and decisive step, 
his mind was clear, and he felt more 
free to give expression to his earnest- 
ness in religion. 

Upon leaving College, and forming 
his plans for life, he wrote to one of 
lis friends, that he “‘ had anew re- 
solved, by the aid of divine grace, to 
do good, so far as should be in his 
power, while he lived.” The sinceri- 
ty of this resolution was evinced by 
his subsequent conduct. 

Soon after he had taken charge of 
the school in New Britain, a revival of 
religion commenced in that place, of 
which many of his pupils were sub- 
jects. In a letter to his father, writ- 
ten at this time, after stating the 
facts, he says, “I have hardly ev- 
er talked so much on the subject 
of religion, or felt so deep an interest 
in it as of late.” Not long after this, 
while on a visit at the house of his 
uncle in New Haven, he manifested 
the same interest for the spiritual 
safety and well being of others, and, 
as we are told, urged his cousin re- 
peatedly, and with tears, and even till 
the hour of midnight, to become re- 
conciled to God through Christ. 

Mr. Dwight had a low estimate of 
this life, in itself considered, and 
valued it chiefly as an introduction 
toa better state of existence. His 
friends were often surprised and al- 
most alarmed at expressions from his 
lips, which evinced that he had no 
desire to live long in this world. It 
was in striking accordance with this 
feature of his character, that, after he 

Vor. IV. 17 
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was stabbed, and had been placed on 
the bed of one of his fellow Tutors, 
he was overheard repeating to him- 
self the hymn, so familiar to our 
readers, commencing “I would not 
live alway,” &c. 

To lose a son, on whom they 
had expended so much fidelity and 
prayer, for whose education they had 
exercised so much self-denial, around 
whom their affections were so closely 
entwined, a son of such high promise 
and inspiring in them such high hopes 
—to lose such a son, just as he was 
entering on a wide sphere of useful- 
ness and honor, and to lose him in 
such a manner, is to his parents a 
bitter affliction indeed—one which 
time mitigates but can not remove. 
Yet, by the aid of divine grace, they 
bow submissively to the permissive 
providence of Him who doth all things 
well, consoled by their confidence in 
the divine government, and by their 
faith, that their son is translated to 
that “blessed clime where life is not 
a breath,” and where is delightfully 
realized the idea which governed and 
rejoiced him here, that the acquisi- 
tions of this life are chiefly valuable 
as they reach into, and prepare us 
for, a higher and better life. 

Respecting the assault on Mr. 
Dwight by Fassit, and his escape, 
when indicted, from trial, inclination 
asks us to be silent, but duty forbids. 
The public interest, the personal se- 
curity of College officers, and indeed 
of all citizens, demands free speech. 

Mr. Dwight’s testimony, given une- 
quivocally, and repeatedly, and with 
his accustomed accuracy of state- 
ment, to his friends, though unfor- 
tunately not taken down according 
to the forms of law, was, that he 
and another Tutor saw a company of 
young men breaking College win- 
dows. As they approached, the 
young men, who were all disguised, 
fled. The other Tutor overtook one 
and held him fast; Mr. Dwight over- 
took another, who as it afterwards ap- 
peared was Fassit, and held him fast 
by a portion of the garment worn as a 
disguise about his neck. Fassit, en- 
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deavoring without success to escape, 
stabbed Mr. Dwight three times with 
a sharp instrument, which was pro- 
ved by the wounds to be a long 
knife, saying, at each stroke of the 
deadly weapon, and with bitter em- 
phasis, ‘God damn you.” 

Before he was known to be the au- 
thor of the crime we believe, certain- 
ly before he was arrested, Fassit fled 
to Philadelphia. Having, at the in- 
stance of an officer of the law from 
Connecticut, been put under bonds 
of $5,000 by the Recorder of Phila- 
delphia, and a requisition having been 
made by the Governor of Connecticut 
upon the Governor of Pennsylvania 
for his delivery to justice, he came on 
to New Haven. All the eminent 
lawyers of the city at liberty to be so 
retained, were retained in his behalf. 
He was examined before a Justice of 
the peace on a charge of “ assault 
with intent to murder,” and bound to 
appear for trial before the Superior 
Court. He was admitted to bail in 
the sum of #5000, which on applica- 
tion was afterwards reduced by the 
Justice to $3000. The Grand Jury, 
after charge from the Judge of the 
Superior Court, found a true bill on 
the indictment against him, for “ as- 
sault with intent to murder.” But 
he has never made his appearance. 
The time has passed, and his bail is 
forfeited. 'assit’s father is a man of 
large wealth.* 

The influence of facts like this, 
which are becoming not infrequent, 
is disastrous. What is the language 
of this event? It says to young men 
in the hey-day of passion, many of 
whom have, through wealthy parents 
and guardians, command of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, “‘ you may resist an officer of 
College, when ia the discharge of his 
duty, and stab him repeatedly with a 
deadly weapon, for three thousand 


* We have been informed that the for- 
feited bail has not yet been paid; and that, 
at the last session of the Superior Court in 
this city, a motion was filed on the docket 
for the reduction of the amouat! ! ! 


dollars.” It says to all, “ you may 
assault any citizen with a deadly 
weapon and escape with a pecuniary 
fine.” It says to the wealthy, “ you 
may assault with intent to murder, 
and pay for it by an order on your 
pocket, which is, to you, a trifle light 
as air.” And it says to the poor 
man, ‘see what a difference wealth 
and poverty make in the admuinistra- 
tion of justice.” 

Lest we should be misunderstood, 
we say explicitly, that we {nd no 
special fault with the officers of the 
law, who have acted in this case; 
and the Grand Juror, we think, de- 
serves particular commendation jor 
the ability with which he discharged 
his duty. The crime of assault with 
intent to murder is, by law, bailable. 
And the bail required in this case, is, 
we are told, as great as the custom of 
the courts in Connecticut allows. 

But we do find fault, emphatically, 
with the law, or with the custom of 
the courts under it. We say, deci- 
dedly, either the law is wrong, or the 
custom of the courts defeats the ob- 
ject of the law. Tor, what is the ob- 
ject of bail in cases of crime lile as- 
sault with intent tomurder? Surely, 
it is, or ought to be, to secure the ap- 
pearance of the accused before the 
tribunal of justice—to render his trial 
and the administration of justice cer- 
tain; while he is allowed, in the 
mean time, personal liberty. Then, 
evidently, bail should be so adapted to 
the case, as to secure the appearance 
of the accused for trial before the tri- 
bunal. And if the case is such that 
no amount of bail will secure the trial 
of the accused, then no bail should 
be allowed. ‘To permit a man worth 
$500,000, accused of assault with in- 
tent to murder, to go at large, on bail 
of $3,000 is the merest farce. Noth- 
ing but his sense of justice would 
hold such a man to trial. And what 
reliance can be placed, for such a pur- 
pose, on his sense of justice who 
makes an assault with intent to mur- 
der? The bail would not have the 
influence of a straw. The court 
might as well let him go without bail. 
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In other words, the court might as 
well say, that all rich men may com- 
mit deadly assaults with impunity— 
that “ offense’s gilded hand” is legally 
permitted to “shove by justice.” 

But such a custom of the courts, 
not only promotes crime by removing 
fear of punishment from the rich; it 
has a tendency, by another kind of 
influence, to promote crime among 
the poor. If the man who stabbed 
Mr. Dwight had been a poor man, 
without wealthy friends, he would 
have been brought to trial. Who 
doubts it? If such a crime had been 
committed by a poor sailor, or a poor 
negro, he could not have escaped jus- 
tice. Who supposes it? Now what 
kind of government is that which 
has one measure of justice for the 
rich and another for the poor ?— 
which, so far as this particular de- 
partment of justice is concerned, puts 
the guilty rich in the place of the in- 
nocent, while the guilty poor have to 
meet the awards of crime? With 
what fearful fitness is such a feature 
in the administration of law adapted 
to destroy, in the hearts of the poor, 
nay, to displace by hatred and a 
spirit of insubordination, that loy- 
alty to government, that confidence 
in government, that love for govern- 
ment, which, more perhaps than the 
fear of punishment, holds men to vir- 
tue, and restrains them from crime! 
Such an administration of the law, as 
the custom of the courts allowed in 
the case of [’assit, proclaiming virtual 
impunity in such cases, for the guilty 
rich, and punishment for the guilty 
poor, so far as it goes, gives to our 
government* this hideous aspect and 
this disastrous influence. 


” Norr.—We have observed in a pam- 
aan entitled “ Speech of Josiah Quincy, 
resident of Harvard University, before 
the Board of Overseers of that institution, 
on the minority report of Mr. Bancroft, 
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Feb. 25, 1845," the following seyence, 
which occurs in a paragraph in whi e 
compares Yale and Harvard Colle 
Appearing in such a connexion, it is ver 
significant. 

*‘ Hitherto the annals of Harvard have 
not been sullied by the murder of a pro- 
fessor or tutor. Should, however, such 
an event ever occur here, I earnestly hope 
that the laws of Massachusetts may be so 
framed, adjudged, and executed, that the 
offender may not escape through the pay- 
ment of money, but shall incur the full 
penalty affixed by the laws of the land to 
murder and manslaughter ; and the lives 
of professors and tutors enjoy the same 
protection as those of other members of 
the community.” 

Now if all that is meant by this sen- 
tence, is, that President Quincy is indig- 
nant and grieved that the man who stab- 
bed Tutor Dwight escaped * with the pay- 
ment of money;" and that he hopes, 
should an officer of Harvard College suf- 
fer in the same manner, “ that the laws 
of Massachusetts may be so framed, ad- 
judged, and executed,” as that the offend- 
er shall receive the full legal penalty, we 
say that we sympathize with President 
Quincy in his indignation and grief, as 
our readers have perceived; and also in 
his “ hope’ respecting the enactment and 
execution of laws in Massachusetts; and 
cherish the same hope respecting the laws 
and legal customs of Connecticut. But, 
if there lurks in this sentence an insinua- 
tion, that Harvard College is, or will be, 
any better protected by the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, than is Yale College by the 
laws of Connecticut, we say, the insinua- 
tion is unjust and ungenerous. Do the 
laws and the customs of the courts in Mas- 
sachusetts, we ask, differ, in this respect, 
one whit, from those of Connecticut? 
Should a student of Harvard College be 
indicted for assault with intent to kill, 
upon a tutor or professor, or a citizen of 
Boston be indicted for the same offense 
against another citizen, would not bail be 
allowed in Massachusetts ?—and if the ac- 
cused escaped by the forfeiture of bail, 
would there be any help for it in Massa- 
chusetts more than in Connecticut? We 
“hope that laws may be so framed, ad- 
judged and executed,” that a man indicted 
for assault with intent to kill, “may not 
escape through the payment of money ;” 
and we think this hope likely to be real- 
ized as soon in Connecticut, as in Massa- 
chusetts ; as soon in the vicinity of Yale, 
as of Harvard College. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


Tue heart of the Christian world 
is yearning after unITy. Geneva 
and Scotland have again joined their 
hands. Three centuries ago John 
Calvin and John Knox were fellow- 
laborers in the great Reformation. 
The Scotch reformer found a refuge 
from papal persecution in that quiet 
city on the border of Lake Leman, 
where Calvin had reared the stand- 
ard of truth. There he learned to 
admire that system of church polity 
which has found among the High- 
lands, a home no less congenial than 
at the foot of the Alps. And now 
the historian of the Reformation, 
having “the faith of Calvin, the 
cause of Calvin, the Lord and mas- 
ter of Calvin,” goes from Geneva to 
Scotland to revive that ancient union, 
to greet the successors of Knox in 
an assembly of Christian freemen. 
D’Aubigné and Chalmers shake 
hands together on the free soil of 
Scotland, as Knox and Calvin did on 
the free soil of Geneva. “ After 
three centuries, Geneva and Scot- 
land again shake hands together,— 
shake hands in the name of the Lamb, 
—shake hands in the name of his ex- 
clusive dominion, and of the inde- 
pendence of his church from every 
temporal power,—shake hands in 
the spirit of love, of humility and 
peace.”’t 

In England, the subject of Chris- 
tian union has received increasing 
attention for several years past. A 
volume of essays on this theme has 
just been published in London, partly 
as “a feeler to try the public senti- 
ment,” in reference to some plan 





* Christian Unity. A sermon preached 
before the Foreign Evangelical Society, 
in the Bleecker Street Church, New York’ 
May 4, 1845. By Leonard Bacon, Pastor 
of the First Church in New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven: B. L. Hamlen, 1845. 

t Speech of Merle D’Aubigné before 
the Free Church of Scotland. 


of cooperation among Evangelical 
Christians throughout the world. 
We hope to see these essays repub- 
lished in this country. Ecclesias- 
tical bodies in Great Britain and the 
United States have entered into cor- 
respondence with each other and 
have given their testimony to the 
desirableness of a more perfect un- 
ion of all who “hold the head.” 
The ablest divines of both countries 
have discussed the subject from the 
pulpit and through the press, in a 
manner becoming its magnitude and 
importance. Benevolent associa- 
tions have been formed upon the 
basis of Christian union. Conven- 
tions have been held to digest plans 
of union. Ina word, union is fast 
becoming the absorbing theme of 
Protestant Christendom. 

The most important movement on 
this subject is the recent Liverpool 
Conference, at which some two hun- 
dred and fifty members of various 
religious denominations in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, met for prayer 
and consultation respecting their 
common duties and interests. ‘This 
is understood to be but the first ofa 
series of meetings preparatory to a 
convention of the representatives of 
all Protestant evangelical denomina- 
tions throughout the world, which it 
is proposed to hold in London some 
time during the present year. The 
idea of such a convention, we be- 
lieve, was first suggested in the New 
Englander, eighteen months ago. 

“Why might there not be, ere long, 
some general conference in which the va- 
rious evangelical bodies of this country, 
and of Great Britain, and of the continent 
of Europe, should be in some way repre- 
sented, and in which the great cause of re- 
formed and spiritual Christianity through- 
out the world, should be made the subject 
of detailed and deliberate consideration, 
with prayer and praise? That would be 
an “ecumenical council,” such as never 
yet assembled since the apostles parted 
from each other at Jerusalem, a council 
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not for legislation and division, but for 
union and communion, and for the exten- 
sion of the saving knowledge of Christ. 
pong: FT such aconvention, met at London, 
or Edinburgh, or Geneva; suppose that 
the facts respecting the state of evangel- 
ical and experimental piety, are reported 
from one country and another in succes- 
sion, and brought under the deliberate 
consideration of the assembly there, and 
these after having been digested and dis- 
cussed are carried back by the various 
representatives to all the regions and 
charches from which they came. Suppose 
the resources of the various soenie 
churches throughout Christendom are re- 
ported, their institutions of education, their 
arrangements and opportunities for the 
diffusion of religious intelligence, their 
means of self-defense and self-extension, 
their methods of aggression on the world 
around them, and their plans and enter- 
prises for the propagation of the gospel 
among the nations. Suppose all this 
beamladgs summed up and discussed in 
connection with the inquiry, what more 
ean we do, and how can we best sustain 
and help each other? oe that upon 
that assembly the spirit of God is poured 
out, as the spirit of grace and supplication, 
the spirit of love and faith and zeal. 
What would be the effect of all this upon 
the churches and upon the world? How 
easily may the reader nominate in his own 
thoughts a delegation from the Congrega- 
tionalists, from each of the two great Pres- 
byterian bodies, from the Baptists, and 
from the Methodists, whose presence in 
such a convention, to report with one ac- 
cord the facts respecting religion in Amer- 
ica and the progress of living Christianity 
in connection with the voluntary princi- 
8 would electrify the Protestant world. 
Ve make this supposition, not as expect- 
ing to see it completely realized at pres- 
ent, but rather because the mere concep- 
tion warms our hearts, and can not but 
warm the heart of every Christian read- 
er.” —New Englander, vol. 2, pp. 253, 254. 
This proposition was made prior 
to that of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné to 
the same effect in the Swiss Con- 
ference and before the Free Church 
in Scotland? Possibly the idea 
was first suggested to him through 
our columns. If not, the fact that 
the same great measures for pro- 
moting Christian union have been 
proposed independently by leading 
minds on both sides of the Atlantic, 
is additional evidence that the Spirit 
of God is conducting his children 
forward to this desired consumma- 
tion. The author of this noble 





suggestion now appears before the 
public with a more elaborate expo- 
sition of his views of Christian 
unity. These are contained in a 
sermon preached before the Foreign 
Evangelical Society at its last an- 
niversary, which is published at 
their request. This is the most 
profound and eloquent discussion of 
the subject which we have yet seen. 
It was not fully appreciated at its 
first delivery in New York, nor even 
when repeated in Boston. In fact 
it could be appreciated nowhere, 
not even in an assembly of minis- 
ters, simply on being heard from the 
pulpit. It must be studied to be 
rightly understood. And not only 
so, it must be studied in a certain 
frame of mind. For it is so pure- 
ly spiritual, it so completely sepa- 
rates the substance of Christianity 
from all its forms, that it needs a 
spiritual sense to apprehend it. 
Though not adapted for popular 
impression, though faulty as a ser- 
mon, yetas an essay it ranks with 
the lucid and classic productions of 
Whately ; while in the spirituality, 
comprehensiveness and catholicity 
of its views it excels even the fa- 
mous essays of that distinguished 
prelate on the ** Kingdom of Christ.” 

But it is not our purpose to write 
a review of the discourse before us. 
We shall content ourselves with a 
reference to one or two points dis- 
cussed in it, and such quotations as 
will but invite our readers to peruse 
the whole. 

The general awakening among 
Evangelical Protestants, on the 
subject of Christian union, to which 
we have referred, is to be attribu- 
ted mainly to two causes; viz. the 
extravagant pretensions and efforts 
recently put forth in various quar- 
ters, in behalf of a formal, lifeless 
Christianity, and the increasing fa- 
cilities for the spread of vital Chris- 
tianity ; in other words, common 
dangers and common duties. With- 
in a quarter of a century a new 
zeal has manifested itself in the 
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Romish church. Her tactics have 
been changed with the changes of 
her circumstances. No longer able 
to enforce her authority out of 
Italy by physical power—having no 
move left her on the political chess- 
board of Europe, she seeks to make 
education and liberty subservient 
to her advancement in this western 
world, while her missionaries crowd 
the ports of Oceanica and of the 
East. Protestants find her every- 
where present and everywhere ac- 
tive; an antagonist to be encoun- 
tered in every plan for their own 
preservation or the diffusion of their 
principles; always to be watched, 
if not always to be feared. 

In the same period extraordi- 
nary developments have been made 
in communions, reputed orthodox, 
but not wholly purged from the 
leavenof Romanism. The church, 
the ministry, the sacraments, have 
been exalted in a manner deroga- 
tory to Christ and his work, and re- 
proachful to his humble followers. 
The great doctrine of justification 
by faith has been assailed or under- 
mined. A species of Pharisaism 
has arrayed itself against the simple 
Gospel. ‘These things have aroused 
Evangelical Christians of all denom- 
inations to the defense of their com- 
mon faith. The controversy with 
formalism, prelacy and Romanism, 
has given unusual prominence to 
the simple and fundamental princi- 
ples of the Gospel. And Chris- 
tians of various ecclesiastical con- 
nections have found themselves 
side by side, engaging with equal 
ardor in defense of the same es- 
sential truths. ‘The presence of a 
common enemy has enabled them 
to realize to how great an extent 
they are agreed. 

In the same period also, the de- 
mands of the world for the Gospel 
have been becoming more and 
more imperative. India and China 
are now open to Christian effort, 
and an undertaking so vast as the 
evangelization of hundreds of mil- 
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lions of heathen, when entered into 
in the proper spirit, must absorb 
or overshadow all minor interests, 
Those who think and feel alike for 
the honor of their common Lord, 
who are fulfilling his great com. 
mand in expectation of the same 
triumphs and rewards, have little 
time or inclination for controversy 
with each other, however ready 
they may be to oppose that which 
hinders the common cause. 

Add to these considerations the 
genial influences of revivals of re. 
ligion, and it is not difficult to un- 
derstand the tendencies in our day 
toward Christian unity. , 

A thorough, heartfelt union among 
Christians is the great desidera- 
tum of our times. It would con- 
centrate the moral power of Chris. 
tendom, and demonstrate to the 
world the divine origin and effi- 
cacy of the Gospel. Attempts to 
effect such a union have so oflen 
failed, because they have been di- 
rected not so much towards unity as 
towards uniformity. The aim has 
been to bring the various denomina- 
tions of Christians upon the same 
platform of faith, if not under the 
same ecclesiastical organization. 
We have never seen any such plan 
of union which did not resolve it- 
self into this; that all existing de- 
nominations must renounce their 
peculiarities, excepting that with 
which the author of the scheme 
might chance to be connected. 
The Baptist, for example, argues, 
that since all other denominations 
acknowledge the validity of his 
mode of baptism, while he can not 
conscientiously acknowledge the 
validity of theirs, a union can be 
easily effected by one general in- 
mersion of all professed Christians, 
in which event he will co-operate 
with them even in distributing the 
word of God! The Episcopalian 
argues that since “the sects” ail 
acknowledge his ordination to be 
valid, while he can not so acknowl- 
edge theirs, all that is wanting to the 
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unity of believers is that the bishop 
should lay hands upon them all, and 
this being done, all minor diversi- 
ties, about sprinkling or immersion, 
Calvinism, Arminianism, latitudina- 
rianism and the like, may easily 
be overlooked. So the Congrega- 
tionalist regards his own broad and 
liberal platform as the most natural 
and proper foundation of Christian 
union. 

Now any attempt to harmonize 
views SO opposite must be a failure. 
The Baptist can not subscribe in full 
the same confession of faith with 
the Presbyterian or Congregational- 
is. He may agree substantially 
with the latter in his views of church 
pelity, and with both in his system 
of divinity. But immersion is with 
him a vital point. ‘The moment he 
concedes it, the moment he becomes 
indifferent to it, the moment he ap- 
pears before the world witha dec- 
laration of his faith which disre- 
gards it, that moment he ceases to 
be a Baptist. We can not expect 
him to make such a sacrifice for the 
sake of union. Neither can he ex- 
pect us to become Immersionists. 
The Methodist will not become a 
Calvinist, nor the Presbyterian an 
Arminian. The Episcopalian will 
not surrender his jure divino suc- 
cession, nor will the Congregation- 
alist yield any of the “ divine rights” 
of the brotherhood. 

These various denominations may 
indeed unite in some common de- 
claration of their views as opposed 
to Romanists or to the non-evangeli- 
cal sects. But such a declaration 
must necessarily be limited toa few 
general statements. ‘The Liverpool 
convention, composed of delegates 
from nineteen different evangelical 
denominations, adopted as the basis 
of union the following articles of 
faith ; viz. 

1. The divine inspiration and au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. The doctrine of the Trinity. 

3. The utter depravity of human 
nature in consequence of the fall. 
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4. The incarnation and atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. Justification of the sinner by 
faith alone. 

6. The work of the Holy Spirit 
in the conversion and sanctification 
of the sinner. 

7. The divine ordinance of the 
Christian ministry, and the perpetui- 
ty and authority of the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

8. The right of private judgment 
in the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Other articles of minor impor- 
tance were added to these. Such 
a declaration is valuable in showing 
Christians how far they are actually 
agreed. But the time of a conven- 
tion would not be spent in the most 
profitable manner in the attempt to 
frame a creed for Protestant Chris- 
tendom, the design of which should 
be to produce exact uniformity ei- 
ther of belief or of worship. Ad- 
mitting that such a document could 
be framed, it would hardly be worth 
the labor which it would cost. It 
could not bind the present, much 
less succeeding generations. What 
we want is the unity of fact, not of 
theory ; unity not uniformity. The 
Liverpool Conference was of course 
discountenanced by Episcopalians 
generally ; and we learn from pri- 
vate sources, that the Baptists were 
with difficulty prevailed upon to 
co-operate in the movement. It 
would be still more difficult to bring 
the Baptists of this country into such 
a plan of union, for if they will not 
unite. with us in circulating the 
Scriptures without note or com- 
ment, or with an unmutilated text, 
they surely will not unite with us in 
a public confession of faith. If they 
will not stand with us upon the Bi- 
ble as it is, much less will they come 
upon any other platform. The 
tendency of the Baptist denomina- 
tion in this country, instead of being 
towards liberality, as in England, is 
more and more towards an exclu- 
sive sectarianism. ‘The American 
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Tract Society has succeeded better 
than any other of our great benev- 
olent associations, in harmonizing 
the views and efforts of different 
denominations of Christians. But 
the Methodists have no connection 
with it ; the Episcopalians but little ; 
the Old School Presbyterians less 
probably than heretofore. These 
all, with the Baptists, have their 
separate ‘book concerns,” or 
“boards of publication,’ which 
naturally engage their sympathies 
more than the united body. Simi- 
lar boards are called for among 
Congregationalists and ‘ Constitu- 
tional” Presbyterians, and yet an- 
other is demanded for the West. 
Moreover, the Tract Society, in its 
very endeavors to be liberal is in 
danger of becoming sectarian ; and 
at the moment when it is underta- 
king to supply our country with an 
evangelical literature, (if not indeed 
with an itinerant ministry,) it is ac- 
cused before the world of suppress- 
ing the facts of history and the 
voice of the illustrious dead, to ac- 
commodate itself to a bigoted secta- 
rian or anti-sectarian prejudice. 
The “ plan of union” entered in- 
to by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut, for 
promoting harmony among Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists at 
the west, has in the opinion of some 
furnished occasion for discord ra- 
ther than union. The mixed ec- 
clesiastical organization which it 
established, has produced a bad Pres- 
byterianism and a worse Congrega- 
tionalism, and after the experience 
of almost half a century may per- 
haps be rejected by both the origi- 
nal contracting parties as inexpedi- 
ent and unsatisfactory. It is dis- 
carded extensively in the newer set- 
tlements, as less favorable to unity 
of feeling and action, than the inde- 
pendent existence of Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches, with 
the usual fraternal correspondence 
and intercourse. So much for at- 
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tempts to produce unity among dif. 
ferent denominations of Christians 
by articles of agreement. Like the 
convention for the joint occupancy 
of Oregon, such a union lasts on- 
ly till one of the parties feels strong 
enough to give notice of its termin. 
ation and seize the whole, and 
then—prepare for war. In eve. 
ry such plan, the less liberal senti- 
ments will prevail over the more 
liberal. The spirit of the former 
is—triumph; of the latter—con- 
cession. Hence the latter has no 
alternative but to yield, or to with- 
draw ; and there will be less friction 
in separate than in combined action. 
We have no wish for uniformity. 
It is not essential to unity. Nay, it 
has often been its hindrance and its 
scourge. The attempt to enforce 
it has often led to the most cruel 
persecution. The author of the 
discourse before us makes the dis- 
tinction between unity and uniformi- 
ty palpable by the following striking 
comparison of our national union 
with the temporary republic of 
France. “*One and _ indivisible, 
was the motto of a republic without 
liberty—a republic of atheism and 
massacre. ‘ E pluribus unum,’ is 
the motto of that great expanding 
union which spreads its protection 
over our freedom. ‘The common- 
wealth of Christ’s own Israel isa 
commonwealth of freemen; and 
while it is so, it can not take to itself 
the bloody motto, ‘ One and indivis- 
ible ;’ its unity must be none other 
than unity in diversity.” (p. 28.) 
We have already seen, that the 
author in his proposition for a con- 
vention which should represent the 
various evangelical bodies of this 
country and of Europe, does not 
specify the preparation of a creed 
or ritual as one of the objects of 
that convention. We presume that 
he would regard this as one of the 
least important objects which could 
come before so august a body. In 
fact he tells us, that one of the great- 
est hindrances to the advancement 
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of Christian unity is “ a prevalent 
popish zeal for uniformity, as if 
that were unity. . . . The popery 
that may be found diffused like 
leaven in various Protestant com- 
munities—even among us—is more 
to be dreaded, and does more mis- 
chief, in respect’ to the develop- 
ment of Christian unity, than all 
the popery there is at Rome. .. . 
Recite the Apostles’ creed, the creed 
of Athanasius, and the creed of the 
Council of ‘Trent—repeat certain 
time-hallowed forms of worship 
in the identical words and tones 
of a dead language in which they 
have been transmitted from dead 
ages—above all, be reverently sub- 
ject to the one constituted hierar- 
chy with its one human head—and 
this is what Rome means by unity. 
How many are the Protestant com- 
munities in which some similar ideas 
of unity are working, with no other 
efficacy than to divide and weaken 
the household of faith.” (p. 29.) 
But while we neither expect nor 
desire to see the complete outward 
uniformity of evangelical believers, 
we do rejoice in their actual unity, 
and pray for its more complete man- 
ifestation. By confounding unity 
with uniformity, we often overlook 
the legitimate and natural manifes- 
tations of unity. The unity of the 
followers of Christ, does not consist 
in conformity to an external law ; 
it is essentially “a living and spirit- 
ual unity, a unity of principles and 
affections, a unity of relations to- 
wards Christ and God.” It is thus 
that all true believers constitute but 
“one holy universal church, of 
which Christ is the head.” The 
manifestations of this Christian uni- 
ty, according to our author, “* must 
be,in the nature of the case, spon- 
taneous and vital, not coerced and 
formal. . . . . . Uniformity is not 
unity ; nor is it of course evidence 
of unity. Uniformity imposed by 
the coercion of the state, or by the 
power of sectarian arrangements 
and corporations, or by the dom- 
Vou. IV. 18 


ination of a spiritual despotism, and 
submitted to in sluggishness or cow- 
ardice, or in the spirit of formalism, 
is as far from being a manifestation 
or resemblance of Christian unity, 
as artificial leaves and buds fas- 
tened upon wire with threads and 
paste, are from being a manifesta- 
tion or resemblance of that unseen 
vital power which, in the living 
plant, working by processes of its 
own, puts forth the green and grow- 
ing stem, spreads out from within 
the delicately folded leaf, and opens 
the bud into the flower to show its 
beauty in the light and to shed its 
incense on the air.” (pp. 18, 19.) 
From this view of the nature of 
Christian unity, Dr. Bacon infers 
that “ the advancement of this unity 
among Christians, both as respects 
its spiritual essence, and as regards 
its spontaneous manifestations, is 
mainly dependent on the progres- 
sive emancipation of Christians from 
error and selfishness and the do- 
minion of the world, and on their 
growth in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of Christ.” In reply to the 
question whether there is in fact 
such a unity among evangelical be- 
lievers, he says, “there is such a 
unity, and the church feels it, and 
the world sees it, and the powers of 
darkness fear it. . . . Do you ask, 
where is their union? I answer, 
Their union is in the testimony 
which God has given concerning 
his Son, in the affections and hopes 
which it inspires, and in the experi- 
ence of its offered grace. ‘They 
are united in looking to Christ alone 
as their Mediator with God, and in 
trusting for pardon to the simple 
efficacy of his blood. They are 
united in that Christ is formed in 
them—in that the law of the spirit 
of life in Jesus Christ lives in them 
as the law of liberty—in that by one 
spirit of adoption they have access 
through Christ to the Father. They 
are united in bearing witness to the 
truth, that except a man be born 
again he can not see the kingdom of 
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God ; and in testifying to each oth- 
er and the world that Christianity is 
nota name, nora form, buta living 
experience of the grace and power 
of a reigning Savior.” 

The existence of such a union 
among evangelical believers, is then 
illustrated from the facts of history, 
especially those of the periods of 
the Reformation and of the great 
revival of a century ago, and also 
from the events of the last thirty 
years. Two hindrances to the ad- 
vancement of this union are speci- 
fied, in addition to that already 
named, viz. * the extent to which the 
church in many countries is subject 
to the civil power ;” and “ low and 
confused ideas of the nature of 
Christianity.” 

The discourse concludes with a 
specification of some of the duties 
of American Christians in relation 
to the manifestation and progress 
of a true and spiritual unity among 
all Christ’s followers. ‘These are— 
(1.) “To enter fully and heartily, 
earnestly and practically, into the 
grandeur and freedom of the Gos- 
pel as designed for the world ;” 
(2.) To “ cultivate, as extensively 
as may be, an acquaintance and 
active correspondence with evan- 
gelical Christians throughout the 
world ;” and (3.) “To aid in the 
revival of true and pure religion 
every where.” 

Then follows an earnest and elo- 
quent commendation of the For- 
eign Evangelical Society, as at once 
an illustration of Christian unity 
and a medium through which to 
advance it. 

We have dwelt thus much upon 
this subject because of its intrinsic 
and growing importance. ‘The pro- 
vidence of God, as we have said, 
is leading his people everywhere to 
greater unity of feeling and of ac- 
tion, by arousing them to a sense of 
their common duties and dangers. 
This union is to be cultivated, not 
through ecclesiastical organizations, 
not through compacts formally en- 
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tered into by conventions of some 
scores or hundreds of individuals 
claiming to represent the whole 
Christian world, but by a more free 
and fraternal intercourse among 
ministers and private Christians of 
the various evangelical denomina- 
tions. Let Christians every where 
recognize each other as brethren ; 
let them pray for and rejoice in 
each other’s prosperity; let them 
acquaint themselves with each oth- 
er’s religious sentiments and experi- 
ence, and modes of doing good ; 
let them come together as occasion 
offers, at the prayer-meeting and at 
the table of the Lord; let ministers 
of various denominations acknowl- 
edge one another by the right hand 
of fellowship ; let them preach in 
each other’s pulpits, or occasionally 
unite in conducting the services of 
the sanctuary; let them meet to- 
gether for prayer and conference ; 
let them read the literary and theo- 
logical organs of those who differ 
from them, not to gather materials 
for controversy, but to see how 
much of truth and intelligence they 
embody ; let them mingle freely 
with each other in social life, and 
study the things that make for 
peace ; let all enter heartily into 
the grand undertaking of the world’s 
evangelization ; let them dwell up- 
on what is dearest to their common 
Lord, and in itself so vast and nobie 
as to elevate and liberalize the mind 
that engages in it; let them thus 
feel and labor and pray, and thonzh 
they may retain their existing forms 
and names, they will exhibit toa 
wondering world that unity for 
which Christ prayed as the lasting 
and indisputable proof of his divine 
commission. 

The moral aspects of the times 
indicate, that there is to be a mighty 
conflict between spirituality and for- 
malism, between freedom and des- 
potism, between the unity of mutu- 
al confidence and love, and the unity 
of outward organization. Where 
there is the most of spirituality, 
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there is also the most of Christian 
liberty and of Christian unity. 
Where on the other hand unity is 
made to consist in mere uniformity, 
there is formalism and often spirit- 
ual despotism. Yet men are con- 
tinually deceived by this false 
name and show of unity. The Ro- 
mish church has carried the unity 
of organization to perfection. Her 
system is a masterpiece of consoli- 
dation for a single purpose. As 
such it must be met, not by a coun- 
ter-organization, not by opposing 
form to form, symbol to symbol, 
rite to rite; not by counter claims 
for precedence and hierarchical dig- 
nity; but by the power of God’s 
spirit in the hearts and lives of his 
true children; by the cultivation of 
a higher tone of spirituality ; by the 
spread of the great principles of 
religious liberty ; by the diffusion of 
the knowledge of the simple Gos- 
pel. A revival of the true spirit of 
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We have here two volumes of five 
hundred pages each, upon a book 
which has ever been a source of per- 
plexity to interpreters. Except where 
one has been the follower and imi- 
tator of another, the greatest disa- 
greement has prevailed as to its 
meaning. Many have gathered from 
it the most absurd and fanciful ideas. 
The confusion of Babel alone can 
represent to us the absurd interpre- 
tations, the vain conceits, we had 
almost said the blasphemies, which 
have at times been ascribed to this 
book. Yet notwithstanding its true 
character and method, and the sense 
and applications of its various parts 
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piety which should lead to such 
results, would be as the brightness 
of the Savior’s coming to consume 
* that wicked one.” 

The proposed endowment of the 
Romish College at Maynooth by the 
British Parliament, has aroused the 
Protestant spirit of the empire, and 
has drawn evangelical Christians of 
every name into a union for their 
own defense. The noble object 
aimed at by the Christian Alliance, 
of diffusing religious liberty through- 
out the world, and distributing the 
word of God in Rome itself, will 
do more than any thing yet at- 
tempted, to unite all those who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
The diversities of Protestanis are but 
the diversities of light, as refracted 
bya prism. The Christian Alliance 
will serve as a Jens to gather these 
various rays into a focus, whose 
brilliancy shall dispel even the un- 
broken darkness of Rome itself. 


POCALYPSE.* 


have never been well understood, 
few books in the Bible have been 
more useful in promoting the spir- 
itual improvement of the churches. 
And this will continue to be the 
gratifying fact, however fruitless may 
be the labors of future commentators 
to unravel its mysteries. 

No book is better calculated to 
give us exalted views of God’s ma- 
jesty and glory, or of the happiness 
and security of his people. No one 
can fail to learn important lessons 
from it, to whatever events he may 
refer particular prophecies. Whether 
Nero or Napoleon, Mohammed or 
Luther, the Pope or the Grand Sul- 
tan, the French Revolution or the 
early persecutions of the church are 
referred to, makes no difference as 
to these important practical instruc- 
tions. Still, we must not overlook 
the value of a correct interpretation 
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as a preventive of fanaticism which 
arises from misapprenending the true 
sense, and as the means of fully de- 
veloping the mind of the Spirit in 
this part of divine revelation. 

This labored attempt of Professor 
Stuart, to exhibit the plan and par- 
ticular exegesis of the work, is there- 
fore to be thankfully received by the 
Christian public. It is the fruit of 
a life of study, much of which has 
been devoted to the department of 
prophecy. It manifests throughout ex- 
tensive and patient research ; hence, 
if the results to which it brings us 
are far from the truth, it can not fail 
as a stepping-stone to subsequent 
investigations, to contribute largely 
to the right understanding of the 
book. 

Following the modern German 
commentators, Mr. Stuart thinks the 
Apocalypse was written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and that 
the body of the work, including chap- 
ters iv to xxii, 5, embraces three ca- 
tastrophes, (1) the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, (2) the destruction of the 
Roman power, and (3) the destruc- 
tion of Gog and Magog. This con- 
ception of the work, in opposition to 
the very strong historical argument 
to prove that the banishment of John 
to Patmos occurred as late as the 
year 95, and in opposition to the 
opinion of the Protestant world, we 
shall not presume either to adopt or 
reject. The reader will see how 
radically it must affect all the par- 
ticular interpretations of the book. 

While we find much to approve 
and admire in this, as in the former 
commentaries of Prof. S., we must 
express our dissent from some of his 
conclusions; a service to the cause 
of truth, less pleasant, but more im- 
portant than a particular designation 
of what we regard as the sound parts 
of his work. 

Our author rejects the idea, quite 
universal until of late, that the num- 
ber seven derives its symbolical sig- 
nificancy from the original division 
of time into weeks, and considers it 
as “the sum or result of uniting the 


equally significant and sacred num- 
bers, three and four.” We consider 
him at fault in both of these posi- 
tions. The sacred character and 
symbolical uses of seven come most 
indisputably from the division of 
time, and not from the union of three 
and four; nor are these latter num- 
bers “ equally significant and sacred” 
with the number seven. 

The following considerations illus- 
trate the origin and nature of the 
symbolical use of the number seven. 
The division of time into weeks, and 
the institution of the Sabbath, arose 
out of the fact that God created the 
world in six days and rested on the 
seventh day. Hence the number 
seven acquired a sort of sacredness, 
It became the measure of other pe- 
riods in the institutions of the Jews, 
as the sabbatical or seventh month; 
the sabbatical or seventh year; the 
year of jubilee, which occurred after 
seven hebdomads of years. The 
passover and the feast of tabernacles 
lasted each seven days; marriage 
festivals, and A gen for the dead 
lasted t sore period. The feast 
of peh' a was celebrated after 
seven alias circumcision was per- 
formed after seven days, and various 
purifications were for one or two 
weeks. Many of these usages arose 
long before the time of Moses. God 
waits seven days before the deluge 
commences. Noah often waits seven 
days. The rite of circumcision was 
performed after seven days. Various 
sacrifices were sprinkled seven times. 
Seven victims were taken for sacri- 
fice by Abraham. Even the Hebrew 
word to swear was derived from the 
numeral seven; and in oaths a seven- 
fold affirmation was common. What 
then is more manifest than that the 
sacred character and uses of this 
word, in the Pentateuch, and of 
course in other parts of the Bible, 
are to be ascribed to the creation of 
the world in six days, and the sanc- 
tification of the seventh day? In- 
deed, nothing in the Professor’s work 
has surprised us more than the re- 
nunciation of this easy mode of ex- 
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planation, until of late undisputed, 
for one far-fetched and altogether 
fanciful—an explanation which even 
endangers the authenticity and au- 
thority of the Pentateuch. 

But on what ground does Prof. 8. 
base the notion that the number three 
js equally with seven a symbolical 
number, and that seven derives its 
peculiar use from the union of this 
sacred number with four? The fact 
that three was employed by pagan 
nations of antiquity in their represen- 
tations of God, and that a few indis- 
tinct hints in the Old Testament of 
adivine Trinity are to be found, is 
insufficient to establish the point, and 
set aside the obvious origin of the 
sacred character of the number seven. 
But Mr. S. seriously tells us: 

“Tt is a fact astonishing at first view, 
but not more astonishing than true, that 
nearly all the leading nations oftantiquity, 
with whose theosophy we are acquainted, 
have represented his (God's) develop- 
ment as threefold or tripartite. In other 
words, the doctrine of a Trinity in some 
form or other, seems to lie at the basis 
of all the ancient and celebrated systems 
of religion. God developed or disclosed, 
is represented as God in a threefold rela- 
tion to his creatures.”’ * * “In accord- 
ance with this, we find three most ex- 
tensively employed in the heathen world 
as significant of whatever is divine, crea- 
tive or productive.” * * * Enough, I 
trust, has now been said to show, why 
three is deemed to be a sacred number ; 
in other words, why it is employed in 
designating symbolically the Godhead 
itself, or whatever stands in immediate 
connection with it, in the way of wor- 
ship, ceremonies, rites, holy seasons, &c. 
That this number should thus be deemed 
highly significant, and therefore to be 
often transferred to other things when 
intensity or completeness was to be de- 
signated, ceases to be strange or unac- 
countable, with such facts as these be- 
fore us."’ See Exc. IL, pp. 413, 417, 419. 

That this is a fanciful explana- 
tion of what Mr. S. calls the trichot- 
omy of the Scriptures, is the more 
manifest from the obvious origin of 
this feature of the sacred writings— 
a feature common to all books and 
languages. Much of what he at- 
tributes to three as a sacred num- 
ber, arises naturally out of the laws 
which govern the structure of sen- 


Stuart’s Apocalypse. 14] 


tences and the parts of a discourse. 
The grouping of the members of a 
sentence by threes has the advantage 
over that by any other number, and 
hence prevails over every other in all 
languages. The bi-membral group- 
ing, according to the laws of into- 
nation, naturally puts the two clauses 
in opposition or contrast. The tri- 
membral grouping, by beginning and 
ending with the same inflection, re- 
stores the harmony of the whole. 
The tri-membral grouping has there- 
fore in all nations been the favorite 
one. This principle fully explains 
the “‘trichotomy” of the Scriptures. 
We would not deny, that a few pas- 
sages may have taken their shape 
from some conception of the Trinity, 
as “holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty ;” yet even these cases seem 
to us more naturally referred to the 
law of language just mentioned. The 
three parts into which the Apoca- 
lypse is supposed to be divided, and 
the reduction of these several parts 
into three subdivisions, follow the 
general Jaw by which most compo- 
sitions have an introduction, a main 
body of discourse, and a peroration. 
Much use is also made of the num- 
ber three from the natural fitness of 
triple affirmation, or triple action, 
to express things strongly. We are 
thus relieved from the necessity of 
seeking for the use of this number by 
the sacred writers, among the specu- 
lations of pagan mythology. 

We think our author has also 
erred in several particular interpre- 
tations—as an example of which we 
may refer to chapter xx, 4, where 
he represents the resurrection.ef the 
martyrs at the comfferftenent of thé 


one thousand years of rest, to ‘ber | 


real. ‘The attempt to prove that the 
resurrection spoken of is of this na- 
ture, and takes place in the case of 
the martyrs and most eminent saints 
before that of the less eminent and 
the wicked, seems to us eminently 
unsuccessful. 

We feel constrained also to put in 
our objections to most of his efforts to 
establish congruity in the poetic rep- 
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resentations or pictures of the Apoca- 
lypse: just as if the mind of John 
must be taken up with the care of 
these artistic rules. ‘Thus when the 
Lamb is represented as advancing to 
take the sealed book from the hand 
of Him who sat on the throne, Mr. 
Stuart supposes there is something 
incongruous, and asks, “how could 
a lamb take the book?” “Shall we 
suppose that he took the book in his 
mouth or with his feet? This would 
be to degrade the whole representa- 
tion.” ‘This subject he discusses at 
some length, and concludes that what 
at first seemed a lamb afterwards 
took a human form. This uniting of 
the poet and the mathematician is 
altogether unworthy a mind whose 
ideas are in the main so just and cor- 
rect. We wish there were no greater 
difficulty in the book than these in- 
congruities. 

A more prominent fault is a dispo- 
sition to attach too much importance 
to the meaning of particular words, 
and to tie them down to some particu- 
lar sense gathered from the lexicon 
or concordance. When he speaks 
of the folly of explaining symbols so 
as to make every part mean some- 
thing, we cordially agree with him. 
But we would apply a similar princi- 

le to words. ‘The writers of the 
Bible wrote in popular language for 
the people, and their words should not 
be tortured to make them speak sci- 
entifically. An instance of what we 
mean is found in the explanation of 
éuagrigyoe (1,2) which in the com- 
mon version is translated “ bare rec- 
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No sooner had Professor Stuart 
returned the last proof-sheet of his 


* Critical History and Defense of the 
Old Testament Canon; by M. Stuart, 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the The- 
ological Seminary, Andover, Mass. An- 
dover: Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. 
New York; Mark H. Newman. 
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ord.” Mr. Stuart labors to show that 
it means “ proclaimed,” but we think 
unsuccessfully. The idea of “ bear. 
ing witness,” is alsoembraced. An- 
other instance occurs in his exegesis 
of ch. xx: 4, where he grounds an ar- 
gument for the actual resurrection of 
the martyrs on the word &¢y0e,, claim. 
ing that it signifies “revived,” and 
not “lived” as in the common ver- 
sion. Other examples might be men- 
tioned. 

The Professor’s old fault of em- 
ploying outlandish words, as brachy- 
ology for brevity, is very prominent 
in these volumes. But all these 
blemishes are quite pardonable, on 
the principle of a balance of good— 
of the very many excellences of the 
work. 

We regret that its size should be 
such as to interpose an obstacle toa 
general circulation among gentlemen 
of the sacred profession. When itis 
considered how many pages are de- 
voted to the trichotomy, the use of 
the number three—and to the numer- 
osity, as the Professor calls it, the 
general use of symbolical numbers— 
all of which might have been disposed 
of in the space of a few pages—we 
can only guess at the extent to which 
it might have been profitably con- 
densed and abridged. One volume 
instead of two, would in our opinion 
have embraced all that is properly 
relevant and important in the work: 
a point of some moment in these days 
of book-making, when money to buy 
and time to read, are things to be 
considered. 
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Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
than he commenced the preparation 
of this work on the canon of the Old 
Testament, a most timely produc- 
tion, in which the authority of the 
ancient Scriptures is maintained 
with great learning and ability. 
The vivacity and vigor of his style, 
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the force of his arguments, the co- 
piousness of historical facts, the pith 
and pertinency of his observations, 
make the work one of deep interest 
to the reader, notwithstanding the 
triteness of the general subject. We 
regard it as the most valuable of the 
author’s works, and as likely to be 
the most useful, if we except his 
Letters to Unitarians. 

To give a synopsis of the book at 
this time, is beyond our power; and 
our sole object in the present notice, 
after commending it to our readers, 
is to vindicate the author, in respect 
to certain admissions which he is 
said to have made, and which are 
alleged to be incompatible with the 
authority of the Bible as itself a rev- 
elation from God. 

We take the following extracts 
from an able Unitarian journal, the 
“Christian World,” published at 
Boston by Geo. G. Channing, No. 
43, Vol. III. 


“ What is the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures? He, (Prof. S.) indeed, intimates, 
and justly too, that the answer to this 

uestion would more properly come from 
the theologian, than from the biblical crit- 
ice. But is not this, in some sort, dodging 
the question? His work, it is true, does 
answer this question negatively. It proves, 
beyond all doubt, that the inspiration of 
the Old Testament is not verbal,—not ple- 
nary; but he does not inform us what it 
is, nor what he thinks it is.”’ 

“Is not this the most that can be dedu- 
ced from Prof. Stuart’s reasoning,—that 
the Old Testament not is, but contains a 
revelation from God ? 

* But the great question, which returns 
and presses upon us, is, What, according 
io Prof. Stuart, is the inspiration of the 
Old Testament? Whatis the inspiration, 
which he claims for the ‘ Chronicles,’ the 
‘Song of Solomon,’ the ‘ book of Job,’ of 
‘Esther,’ for ‘Ecclesiastes,’ and some 
parts of the Levitical law? He admits, 
that these and other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament contain palpable mistakes in his- 
tory and gross misapprehensions of moral 
and religious truths,—and no well inform- 
ed mind can deny this.” 


The main point of difference be- 
tween Unitarians and the Orthodox, 
on this subject, relates to the ques- 
tion, in what manner have the sacred 
writers recorded religious truth re- 


ceived from God for the use of man? 
That God has in some supernatural 
way communicated his will to cio- 
sen men, and that they have trans- 
mitted it to others in the Bible, is 
virtually admitied in the passage just 
cited, and by the great body of Uni- 
tarians. But how has this revelation 
been made ? Have we any infallible 
record of it? ‘The Orthodox Chris- 
tian answers, yes ; the Unitarian, no. 
The one believes the Bible to be a 
revelation—the other, that it merely 
contains a revelation. Observe the 
difference. One regards the Bible 
as an inspired book ; the other, as a 
bare depository of some inspired 
things: one, as an authoritative rule 
in all duty ; the other, as having no 
authority whatever. ‘The contrast is 
perfect. The Orthedox Christian 
has but one step to take to ascertain 
the truth, namely, the exegesis of 
the text; the Unitarian has another 
more difficult task, namely, to de- 
termine whether the particular text 
is inspired, or whether the sentiment 
which it embodies is true. The as- 
sertion of the sacred writer, the Uni- 
tarian thinks, is not enough to setile 
this point. He may have been mis- 
taken. Whether the text contains 
the truth or a part of divine revela- 
tion, is, therefore, to be tested by an 
appeal to other sources of informa- 
tion. Since inspiration does not ex- 
tend to every sentence of the Bible, 
this may be only an expression of 
the writer’s private opinion—a pre- 
judice of the Jews—an error of the 
times. But what are these other 
sources of information? Whatever 
they may be, they are not found in 
the Bible. ‘They must be indepen- 
dent of revelation, for every part of 
revelation is to be tried by the same 
tests. The Orthodox interpreter 
compares scripture with scripture ; 
and if he finds an obscure passage, 
which conflicts with plain declara- 
tions, he may look further for a con- 
sistent sense, or even regard it as an 
interpolation. But to the Unitarian, 
the plain passages are as far from 
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being authoritative as the obscure. 
No matter how obvious the sense is 
—it does not follow that the word 
was inspired, nor that it is true. He 
must test every thing from his other 
sources of information. He is not 
allowed to compare text with text; 
for he knows not that any text con- 
tains a part of divine revelation, un- 
til he has subjected it to his indepen- 
dent tests. And what, we may ask, 
is a book containing a revelation, but 
not one itself, worth to man? What 
knowledge does it convey? What 
new ideas? We can confide in none 
of its declarations, unless we can 
verify them from independent sour- 
ces of information. And whoever 
has such other means of ascertain- 
ing the truth, needs no revelation. 
We have what is called the light of 
nature as a source of religious know- 
ledge. If the Bible simply contains 
a revelation, mingled with many er- 
rors, we can discriminate between 
the true and the false only by com- 
paring them with the doctrines of 
natural religion. It comes then to 
this, that the Bible contains an infal- 
lible revelation from God of those 
truths only which the light of nature 
discloses. Other doctrines of Chris- 
tianity can not be tested and estab- 
lished from natural sources of infor- 
mation. It amounts to nothing thai 
they are contained in the Bible— 
they may be the errors of the wri- 
ters. In short, the Unitarian hypo- 
thesis is reduced to this absurdity, 
that the Bible does not even contain 
a revelation—for that part of its con- 
tents only which the light of nature 
first reveals, can be known to be true. 

But here we are met, in this crit- 
icism of Stuart on the canon, with 
an argumentum ad hominem—a re- 
tort of his views of inspiration 
upon himself and those who agree 
with him. ‘ You, says the critic, ad- 
mit the Bible contains scientific and 
historical errors—which of course 
are not inspired truth—and which 
you distinguish from the inspired 
parts of the Bible, while you claim 
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the Bible to be a revelation from 
God! You are inconsistent with 
yourselves. You admit my posi- 
tion that the Bible contains false 
statements and direct contradic. 
tions ; whence it follows that it may 
be full of such errors. You fur- 
ther maintain, that you can discrim- 
inate these errors from the truths 
of revelation. This is all I do. 
The argument which would reduce 
my views of inspiration to an ab- 
surdity, carries your own along 
with it to the same refutation ?’ 
This is a plausible, imposing retort; 
but it has no real force. There are 
three theories of inspiration which 
have been advocated by orthodox 
writers, all of which avoid this re- 
tort, and either of which is prefer- 
able to the pernicious hypothesis 
that the Bible is a mere depository 
of a revelation, a deep dark abyss, 
where nothing can be distinguished. 
One theory maintains a verbal in- 
spiration, extending to every word 
of the Bible. Another asserts only 
such a supervision and guidance of 
the writers as effectually protected 
them against every mistake. These 
two hypotheses require their advo- 
cates to reconcile all the apparent 
discrepancies and erroneous state- 
ments of the Scriptures; in other 
words, to prove that no such imper- 
fections are contained in the Bible. 
Professor Stuart does not attempt 
this. He admits that the writers 
were sometimes mistaken as to facts 
of certain classes. 

But do these admissions bring 
him upon Unitarian ground, and im- 
plicate him with them in holding an 
hypothesis which runs to the conclu- 
sion, that the law of nature is our 
only authoritative guide in religion? 
Far from it. There is another the- 
ory of inspiration, which without 
denying errors of a certain descrip- 
tion to be in the Bible, saves the 
Book to us as an authoritative rule 
of faith and practice in all matters 
of religion and morality. The Bi- 
ble is designed to teach man his 
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moral obligations—not history, not 
geography, not astronomy, not any 
branch of secular knowledge, but 
simply the duties of his several re- 
lations to God, to man, to himself; 
to convey to his mind that kind and 
amount of information which he 
needs as an accountable and im- 
mortal being. In preparing such 
a book, what is requisite ? Must the 
writer be inspired to perceive and 
reveal the secrets of nature; to 
detect every error in chronology ; 
to state accurately every historical 
fact; to be a man of universal 
knowledge in respect to all that en- 
ters into his narration? Certainly 
not. A Bible written in conformi- 
ty with the discoveries of modern 
science would have been incredible 
in the days of inspiration. And if 
itwould have been unwise to make 
the sacred penmen philosophers and 
men of science, in advance of their 
age, it were equally unnecessary to 
make them infallible historians and 
geographers. So long as they were 
fully furnished with religious and 
moral truth, and protected against 
the possibility of any admixture of 
error with these moral and religious 
teachings, would not the book they 
wrote be an authoritative guide ? 
Would it not uself be a revelation 
from God, and not a mere deposi- 
tory of a revelation? The errors 
in the book, if any, would not be a 
part of its religious instruction. 
Every passage which relates to the 
great object of the record, is thence 
known to be inspired—every de- 
claration relating to man as a moral 
being, or to God, his moral gover- 
nor, is a part of revelation; and 
bears the highest possible creden- 
tials to its truth. This hypothesis is 
surely far enough from leaving man 
without a written revelation—far 
enough from denying the existence 
of such a revelation by pronouncing 
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the Bible a record of promiscuous 
error and truth which can only be 
distinguished by the light of nature. 
It binds our consciences by every 
word which has any thing to do 
with conscience, teaching us to ven- 
erate it as the word of God. 

Many good men attach a great 
value to the doctrine of a verbal 
inspiration of the whole Bibie, or 
of such a supervision as infallibly 
excludes every error. Yet it is 
worthy of consideration, whether it 
is best to contend for a plenary in- 
spiration, in the face of apparent 
discrepancies, when an easy expla- 
nation of them is found in the fact 
that they belong not to the proper 
matter of revealed religion, .but to 
things of a secular nature. This 
ground, which perhaps Mr. Stu- 
art occupies, though he does not 
expressly say it, seems to us to be 
impregnable. Here we can defend 
the inspiration of the Bible—here 
we can defend the Bible itself as 
an authoritative record of religious 
truth. But if we stand with Gaus- 
sen on the assertion of a verbal in- 
spiration, and act as if an unex- 
plained historical or scientific state- 
ment were fatal tothe claims of the 
Bible, are we not in danger of riv- 
eting the chains of unbelief on all 
whose minds we fail to satisfy ? 

But is this all that Professor S. 
admits? Does he not concede that 
the Bible contains “* gross misappre- 
hensions of moral and religious 
truth?” Not on the part of the sa- 
cred penmen. They record histor- 
ically the crude and false notions of 
many uninspired persons, as they 
do the declaration of the serpent, 
“thou shalt not surely die,” but 
in all that they teach in the name of 
God, or as his messengers, they are 
above mistake. ‘The passage where 
any of them has taught falsely is 
yet to be pointed out. 
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THE MAYNOOTH QUESTION. 


Tue endowment of the Royal Col- 
lege of St. Patrick, Maynooth, by a 
parliamentary grant, has awakened 
so much interest in Great Britain, 
that we presume our readers would 
be glad to be informed of the lead- 
ing facts in the case. We have be- 
fore us no less than eight pamphlets, 
presenting as many different aspects 
of the question, all published in Lon- 
don within a few months past, and 
yet constituting but a small part of 
the publications which the discussion 
has elicited. From these we have 
culled the following facts. 

Maynooth is a market town in the 
province of Leinster, county Kildare, 
about twelve miles northwest of Dub- 
lin. It is the seat of a Roman Cath- 
olic college, which is its chief at- 
traction. The college buildings are 
separated from the town by a large 
open area. They form three sides 
of a quadrangle, and contain a chap- 
el, a refectory, a library, lecture- 
rooms, and the apartments of the 
professors and students. Though 
they present in the distance rather 
an imposing front, yet when ap- 
proached, they are a mean, rough- 
cast and whitewashed range, stand- 
ing without one architectural recom- 
mendation, on a dull and gloomy 
flat.* The design of the institution 
is the education of candidates for the 
priesthood, of whom there are now 
about five hundred within its walls. 

This institution is of comparative- 
ly recent origin. The intrigues of 
the Romish priests against “ that vas- 
sal of iniquity, the pretended Queen 
Elizabeth of England,” (as she was 
termed by Pius V. in his bull of ex- 
communication,) led to prohibitory 
enactments against Roman Catholic 
seminaries. By the statute 27 Eliz. 

* Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel's “ Ire- 
land in 1836.” 


c. 2, “ it was not only penal to edu. 
cate in the Romish faith at home, 
but residents at a foreign seminary 
for six months, were, on their return, 
liable to the charge of high treason, 
and those who gave or sent money 
to the alumni of Romish colleges 
beyond the seas, were subject to 
premunire.” 

The foreign seminaries here re. 
ferred to, were such as were found- 
ed by Philip IL in Spain and the 
Netherlands, at the instance of Dr. 
(afterwards Cardinal) Allen, Regius 
professor of divinity in the Univer. 
sity of Douay, founded by the same 
monarch. ‘These laws were no less 
injudicious than intolerant. Their 
sole effect was to keep both priests 
and people in a state of ignorance 
and insubordination. 

The wars consequent upon the 
French revolution, made it perilous 
for candidates for the priesthood in 
Great Britain and Ireland to visit the 
Roman Catholic countries of the 
continent, to complete their scanty 
education. Accordingly an act was 
passed by the Irish parliament, May 
Sth, 1795, making is “ lawful to es- 
tablish, endow and maintain one 
academy for the education only of 
persons professing the Roman Cath- 
olic religion.” By this act, the com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury 
were authorized to issue any sum or 
sums not exceeding £8,000, “ ‘o- 
wards establishing the said acade- 
my.” 

It is claimed, however, and we 
think with propriety, that this act in- 
volved no pledge to maintain the 
proposed seminary at the public ex- 
pense. Its chief benefit was that it 
conferred upon Roman Catholics the 
privilege of establishing a college of 
their own. The college buildings 
were erected mainly by private mu- 
nificence. 
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Much less then, it is said, can the 
imperial parliament be bound by the 
Act of Union to pay those charitable 

nts, which were before discre- 
tionary with the Irish parliament. 
In point of fact, however, an annual 
parliamentary grant has been made 
to Maynooth College ever since its 
establishment. The amount of this 
grant has varied often from year to 
year.* At the last session of Par- 
jiament, Sir Robert Peel proposed 
a“ liberal increase in the grant to 
this college, unaccompanied by any 
restrictions or regulations as to re- 
ligious doctrines, which would di- 
” and 
also that this grant should be made 
permanent by a bill of Parliament, 
and not subjected to inquiry and dis- 
cretion every year. In other words, 
he proposed that Maynooth College 
should be hereafter an adopted child 
of the British government. 

This measure met with strong op- 
position from various quarters. The 
friends of a church establishment 
opposed it as tending to undermine 
that religion which the government 
is solemnly pledged to support. Dis- 
senters opposed it, because it will 
be in principle another establish- 
ment. They also “ merge their dis- 
sent in their Protestantism ;” and 
join with churchmen in resisting an 
attempt to give the sanction of a 
Protestant government to a system 
at war with it, both as Protestant and 
asa government. A great Protes- 
tant meeting was held at Exeter 
Hall, on Wednesday morning, June 
4th, 1845, for the adoption of a pe- 


* The following is an “ account of the 
annual parliamentary grants to the Roman 
Catholic college of Maynooth :’°—176, 


7759, 2s. 1hd.; 1797, £6790; 1798, 
£9700; 1799, £9993; 1800, £4093, 10s. ; 
1801, £5820; 1802, £7760. The latter 
sum was annually voted till 18038, when 
£12,610, being £4850 extra, were given, 
to enable the trustees to erect buildings 
capable of containing fifty additional stu- 
dents. In 1809 it was reduced to £8973, 
which sum was continued till 1813, when 
it was increased to £9673, which grant 
has been annually repeated since that time. 





tition to the Queen against the per- 
manent and increased endowment of 
the Roman Catholic college of May- 
nooth. At this meeting addresses 
were made by clergymen of various 
evangelical denominations, some of 
which have been published as tracts 
by the Anti-Maynooth Committee. 
The speech of Rev. Dr. Cumming, 
of the church of Scotland, is worthy 
of being republished in this country. 

Though the personal influence of 
the premier secured the passage of 
the bill* by a large majority, yet we 
do not consider the question as at 
rest. The agitation has already pro- 
duced immense good. 

1. The bare discussion affords a 
fine illustration of the freedom of 
speech and of the press in Great 
Britain. Our half fledged orators 
often declaim about this liberty as 
the peculiar glory of the United 
States. There is as much personal 
liberty in England as in ovr own 
country. The British government 
is becoming virtually a popular gov- 
ernment. It dares not disregard the 
popular will. 

2. This discussion has elicited 
much valuable information respect- 
ing Romanism, its nature and its de- 
signs. A very able document, en- 
titled “* A statement of facts respect- 
ing the instruction given to the stu- 
dents for the Romish priesthood, in 
the Royal College of St. Patrick, 
Maynooth,” has been published by 
the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, M. A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and ad- 
dressed to the House of Lords. It 
is shown that the text-books used in 
the college are such as Delahogue, 
Bailly and Cabassutius, and that 
their standard authorities are Collet, 
Antoine, Keiffensteul, Maldenatus, 
Bellarmine, and the Secunda Secun- 
de of Thomas Aquinas. These 
books inculcate the doctrine that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics, (i. e. 
Protestants,) but that they may law- 


~* Brougham and Macaulay both advo- 
cated the measure in their respective hou- 
ses. 
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fully be put to death. And this is 
the doctrine in which Protestant 
England would educate her Roman 
Catholic subjects ! 

3. This proposal of Sir Robert 
Peel discloses the secret relations of 
the British government to the papa- 
cy. It is a sop thrown to Cerberus. 
It is designed to stop the braying of 
O’Connell, though it has called forth, 
as Lord Brougham says, “ the bray 
of Exeter Hall.” That tide of pop- 
ular commotion in Ireland, which re- 
cently threatened to overwhelm the 
throne, has subsided as if by magic. 
The Pope has stretched out his wand 
and stilled the waves. In return the 
tiara must be guarded by the British 
lion, and the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, though they have no great- 
er political privileges, must have 
some valuable concessions to their 
faith. 

4. This measure illustrates the 
folly of depending upon civil gov- 
ernment for the support of religion. 
The Roman Catholics demand that 
the religion of the majority shall be 
the established religion of Ireland. 
There is reason in this demand. 
The Maynooth grant, in one view, 
was an act of justice to Ireland, so 
heavily taxed to support another re- 
ligion. The friends of an establish- 
ment meet this argument, indeed, 
by showing that the Roman Catholic 
religion is not only a system of er- 
ror, but is inimical in its spirit and 


tendencies to the civil constitution. 
But it can be fully met only by dis. 
claiming the alliance between church 
and state. ‘The Maynooth question 
is somewhat analogous to the school 
question in this country ; though in 
the one case public funds are called 
for to teach Romanism, while in the 
other it is only demanded that Ro. 
man Catholics, having a like interest 
in the school fund with Protestants, 
shail not be obliged to read the text 
book of Protestants. Both questions 
naturally suggest a third, viz. Wheth- 
er the state must not eventually be 
divorced from all systems of educa- 
tion, as well as from all systems of 
religion. ‘The measure of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel must hasten the downfall of 
church establishments in Great Brit- 
ain. 

5. The Protestai.t spirit of Great 
Britain has been aroused by this 
measure. From the days of Eliz- 
abeth, England has always been 
prosperous at home and abroad, ua- 
der a Protestant administration, and 
the reverse, under the reign of a 
Catholic sovereign. Protestantism 
is her “ polar star.” May it never 
grow dim. ‘This measure has uni- 
ted Protestants throughout the realm. 
It has led proximately, to the forma- 
tion of an evangelical alliance, the 
counterpart of the Christian Alli- 
ance in this country, and like it des- 
tined to do great things for religious 
freedom and evangelical faith. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Since the commencement of this 
volume, events of great national im- 
portance have transpired. That 
which has justly excited the pro- 
foundest interest, is the annexation 
of Texas to this country, and its ad- 
mission into the Union and sisterhood 
of states. ‘This measure was stren- 
uously opposed by several portions 
of the people, from different mo- 


tives, and with various degrees of 
intensity. The honest opponents of 
slavery as an unjust and unchristian 
institution, contemplated the meas- 
ure with unmixed abhorrence, as 
likely to give a new impulse to the 
domestic slave trade, and to perpet- 
uate the existence of slavery and 
slave breeding in the old states. 
And they could not but regard it 
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with still stronger aversion on ac- 
count of the provision in the consti- 
tution of Texas, which establishes 
slavery as a perpetual institution. 
Others united with them in opposi- 
tion to the measure from considera- 
tions of mere policy—from the force 
of sectional feeling and interest— 
from the apprehension of giving over 
to the slave states the political pow- 
er of the country, and thereby sac- 
rificing the American system. Men 
of this stamp, who act from the sole 
impulse of expediency, could not be 
trusted, as the result proves, but were 
drawn in, in several instances, to 
support the measure, contrary to 
their previous professions and to the 
evident interests of the free states 
which they represented in Congress. 
The die is cast. The deed is done. 
Texas is now a constituent part of 
our republic, and entitled as such to 
our sympathies and fraternal regard, 
equally with every other state of the 
confederacy. What we can best do 
to avert the evils of the union, ought 
now to be done. What is this? 
Give to Texas the religious and ed- 
ucational institutions of New Eng- 
land. Establish in all her principal 
towns, and send through all her set- 
tlements, the American home mis- 
sionary. Plant churches uncontam- 
inated by slavery. Establish at some 
central point a college, with a well 
qualified faculty, and under Puritan 
influence. ‘These measures may be 
unpopular with the mass of the peo- 
ple—unpopular at first—but they 
will finally triumph, and renovate 
the land. We would most earnest- 
ly urge this system of operations 
upon the attention of theological stu- 
dents, of the churches, and of that 
large class of intelligent and influ- 
ential men, on whose combined in- 
fluence the execution of the project 
depends. 

The annexation of Texas should 
also be met with more vigorous ef- 
forts to shape public sentiment in 
Opposition to the inter-state slave 
trade. This traffick is a part of the 
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commerce of the country, which in 
the opinion of Daniel Webster and 
our best constitutional lawyers, it is 
within the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit. This very power has already 
been exercised by the prohibition of 
the foreign slave trade. The mo- 
ment this commerce is broken up, 
slavery will cease to be profitable to 
every class of citizens in Virginia, 
Kentucky, and several other states ; 
and then its end will come. 

We can not dismiss this subject 
without remarking on the annexa- 
tion of Texas as an index of the fu- 
ture policy of the United States. 
The idea of limiting the jurisdiction 
of the nation to a smaller territory 
than the whole of North America, is 
now abandoned, perhaps forever. 
In the course of difficulties which 
will be likely to arise between us 
and our neighbors, one accession of 
territory after another will be sought, 
or voluntary unions be formed, until 
probably the United States will em- 
brace all that lies north of the isth- 
mus of Darien. What will be the 
eflect of this enlargement of our 
boundaries, it is impossible to pre- 
dict with certainty. Weakness is 
the natural effect. But such is the 
rapidity with which steamboats and 
railroads are bringing the most re- 
mote points into proximity, that this 
immense country may be easily sub- 
jected to the control of a central 
government. <A confederation of 
states, independent of each other 
for all the purposes of internal gov- 
ernment, and united for the promo- 
tion of their common interests, seems 
to us the best method of compacting 
and binding together the whole peo- 
ple in one harmonious body. And 
we are free to confess that if sucha 
consummation could be brought to 
pass, without national dishonor, with- 
out public crime, we should regard 
it with the highest satisfaction. It 
would at once extend religious free- 
dom to every part of North Ameri- 
ca, and give a predominant influ- 
ence to the Protestant cause. 
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But we do not undertake to indi- 
cate even the probable results of our 
national policy. The enlargement 
of our territory may lead to Indian 
and servile wars—to heavy burdens 
—to discontent—to a dissolution of 
the Union. Wecertainly anticipate 
these as possible evils—yet what- 
ever may be the particular results, 
the doctrine of Providence teaches 
us to anticipate a good sufficient to 
justify infinite wisdom and benevo- 
lence in permitting an event which 
we considered it our duty to resist. 

The Oregon question still contin- 
ues to excite anxiety. ‘The recom- 
mendation of President Polk to give 
notice to the British government of 
the termination at the end of one 
year of the joint occupancy of Ore- 
gon, together with certain warlike 
speeches in the halls of Congress, 
has created some alarm, lest we 
should become involved in a war 
with Great Britain. Few calamities 
could be greater, and few crimes 
more atrocious. The event would 
convulse the civilized world with as- 
tonishment and indignation. Yet 
there are men who would not scru- 
ple for mercenary considerations to 
plunge the two nations into this hor- 
rid conflict—men in office who pant 


THE SAILOR’S 

Tae article referred to in the fol- 
lowing communication came froma 
responsible source—a minister of 
the Gospel—a devoted friend of the 
seaman’s cause—and supposed by 
us to be familiar with the whole 
matter about which he wrote. The 
statements made by him, if true, 
were such as should be made pub- 
lic; for it can never be conceded 
that the management of our benevo- 
lent institutions should in any re- 
spect be concealed, lest the publica- 
tion of the facts should embarrass 
theiroperations. No representations 
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after the patronage which such a 
struggle would place at their dispo- 
sal—men of desperate fortunes who 
have no hope of retrieving their con- 
dition except in the hazards of war. 
A false standard of honor comes in 
to further the views of these unprin- 
cipled men. It is held to be dishon- 
orable for a nation to yield her rights 
rather than contend for them at the 
cannon’s mouth, with the certain 
prospect of sacrificing millions of 
property and thousands of lives! 
This false sense of honor has drawn 
many a nation into a doubtful con- 
flict on the field of carnage, rather 
than surrendera worthless acre. It 
may precipitate us into the same 
madness. But such is the wisdom 
of England, such her sense of true 
national honor, and such the peace- 
ful views of the mass of our own 
countrymen, that we entertain no 
serious apprehensions of a disturb- 
ance of our present relations of 
peace and unity. What astonishing 
infatuation it would disclose in this 
nation, if we should voluntarily ex- 
pose all our maritime cities to bom- 
bardment, our commerce to destruc- 
tion and our southern states to a gen- 
eral slave insurrection—for what? 
for hunting grounds—for Oregon! 


IN NEW YORK. 

should be published to their prejudice 
without evidence; nothing should 
be set down in malice—nothing in 
levity. Nor should any indefinite 
charges or insinuations be thrown 
out—or any allegations made which 
can not be distinctly met, and if er- 
roneous, be refuted by an appeal to 
facts. By reference to our article, 
it will be seen to be as a whole an 
able vindication of the rights of sea- 
men; and the two or three pages in 
which the New York Home is no- 
ticed, contain only definite state- 
ments, which, if incorrect, can easily 
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be exposed. And in this case, as in 
every similar case, a correction of 
misapprehensions, serves to place 
the society which has suffered them 
on the best possible terms with the 
public. 


CORRECTION. 


An article appeared in the last number 
of the New Englander, containing stric- 
tures on the management of the Sailor’s 
Home in New York. Had the writer 
consulted either the officers or the books 
of the American Seamen’s Friend Society 
—both of which were very accessible— 
he would not have made the injurious 
statements which I beg leave to correct. 

liad he gone to the proper sources of in- 
formation he would have learned that of 
the $9547 82, alleged to be the expenses 
of the Home for the year ending May, 
1844, the sum of $1752 was in payment 
of debts which accrued the previous year ; 
the sum of S1582 92 was for interest on 
debts created in erecting the Home, and 
for printing, joiner’s ak, and permanent 
fixtures ; and that the sum of $7894 was 
due the Home that year from sailors who 
went to sea unable to pay theirbills. He 
would have seen that nearly one half of 
the last named sum was as true a charity 
to the destitute as any good Samaritan 
ever administered; and that could the 
whole of this have been collected, the 
Home would not only have met its ex- 
penses, but made a clear gain of $1681 10. 

Had the writer made similar deductions 
from the $7422 28, set forth as expenses 
of the Home for the year ending May, 
1845, and placed opposite the dues of 
sailors for the same period, he would have 
reached a similar result. For let it not 
be forgotten, that notwithstanding the low 
charges at the Home, the outstanding 
debts would cover all its expenses and 
yield a handsome profit. 

But may not these outstanding debts be 
avoided? Yes,in twoways. When the 

t shipwrecked or landwrecked sailor 
nocks at the Home for admittance on 
the cold stormy night, as kindly as possi- 
ble tell him, or send a servant to shew 
him, that he will find a very good home 
some where else. Or adopt a system of 
exaction so rigid as to repel from the 
Home the very men whose social and 
moral improvement it was main] —— 
ed to promote. It is not difficult to shut 
down the gate so close that not a single 
drop will leak out; and let both the priest 
and the Levite pass the channel below 
dry-shod ; but humanity would weep over 


the act, and the great object of the Sailor's 
Home be lost! 

The gentlemen composing the Board of 
Trustees, several of whom are practical 
merchants and shipmasters, and other 
gentlemen who have most liberally aided 
the Home, (including six Marine Insur- 
ance companies, which gave last year 
$2250)—the gentlemen who have most 
carefully studied this matter, are confirm- 
ed in the opinion that a narrower policy 
would be suicide. In the mean time the 
Board are fully aware of their responsibili- 
ty as the almoners of the bounty of the 
Christian public, and feel the necessity of 
a rigid economy of the means committed 
to their trust; so to use them as to ac- 
complish the greatest possible amount of 
good both at home and abroad. 

But has not an individual offered to take 
the Home on his own responsibility, ex- 
tend charity to all the worthy destitute, 
and pay the Society a rent of $1000? 
True, but the Board has not forgotten 
that the same individual had charge of the 
Home the first six months after it was 
opened, and that during that time, as ap- 
pears from the books and his own written 
statements, the house run in debt $4999 
30; to meet which there was cash in 
hand $171 64, some $40-50 worth of 
stores, and bills against seamen for board 
amounting to $5240. Of these bills there 
remained unpaid on the Ist of May, 1845, 
$3642 55; leaving a deficit of $3180 2L! 

It is proper to add that in the same ratio 
with the social and moral improvement of 
seamen, the Sailor's Home is fast approxi- 
mating a self-supporting institution. We 
might speak of the superior qualifications 
of its present superintendent; of the pe- 
cuniary sacrifices he made in relinquish- 
ing a lucrative business to assume respon- 
sibilities and cares, and perform duties, 
which will not be fully rewarded till a 
future day. We mightspeak of the num- 
ber of temperance reforms ; of the money, 
and character, and comfort saved ; and of 
the conversions to God under the influ- 
ence of the Sailor's Home. Perhaps we 
might be tempted to adopt the language 
of the writer of the article which has 
called for this correction, and say, “ the 
Home has done as much as all other in- 
stitutions together to raise the sailor in 
his own estimation and that of the pub- 
lic.” Ample reward for all the time and 
money expended. 

But the bet for which the pen was taken 
accomplished, the cause of the sailor is 
commended to the sympathy, prayers and 
aid of the good, and the blessing of God. 

J. SPAULDING, 
Sec. Am. Sea. Friend Society. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A sPLENDID steel engraving of the Hon. 
Roger Minott Sherman, it was intended 
should accompany hismemoir. Butafter 
waiting a week beyond our stated day of 
publication, we find that the misfortune 
of the artist in first selecting a defective 
plate, ned es his executing the work 
in season for this number. It will be in- 
serted in the April number, from which, 
whenever the volume shall be bound, it 
can be transferred to its proper place at 
the head of the biographical sketch. 

Notes from over the Sea.—We have on 
hand a review of the Rev. John Mitch- 
ell’s new work of travels, bearing this ti- 
tle, and it is with reluctance we are obli- 
ged to withhold it from our readers for the 
present. We happen to know the author 
to be a finished scholar, and a careful ob- 
server of men and things; and though 
we can not recommend his book on the 
strength of a personal examination, we 
have no doubt it must be both instructive 
and entertaining. 


We are also obliged to postpone the fol- 
lowing articles : 

“True Philosophy,” on the basis of 
Prof. Tappan’s Logic. 

“The German Catholic Church,” on 
the basis of Laing’s*Notes on the Pilgrim- 
age to Treves. 

“ Congregational Tracts.” 

Review of “ The Apostolical and Prim- 
itive Church, popular in its government, 
and simple in its worship; by Lyman 
Coleman.” 

The concluding article upon the Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina controversy, 
was partly in type, when at a late hour 
the author discovered an error of fact 
which he had adopted from leading wri- 
ters on the opposite side of the question, 
making it necessary to reconstruct a por- 
tion of his argument. Being unable todo 
this as he wished without delaying the 
press, he preferred to withdraw the arti- 
cle from the present number. 
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